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PREFACE. 


I well remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
ftuic-sajugrabn of Mndhuva Achdrya in the Bibliotheca 
Indies in [858. It was originally edited by Pandit fsvara- 
chandnt YidytisAgara, but a Subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1S72 bv 1'rmdiL 
Tdraufttha TirkavachaspatL The work had l>con used by 
Wilson in his "Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hin¬ 
dus n (first published in the Asiatic Researches, vol xvi., 
Calcutta, 1S28); blit it does not appear to have been ever 
much known in India. MS. copies of it are very scarce; 
and those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of examining them, seem to be all derived 
from one copy, brought originally from the South, and 
there tore written in the Tolugu character. Certain mis¬ 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose from 
some illegible readings in the old Telugu original. I 
have noticed the same thing in the Nigaif copies of 
Miidhnva's Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which 
are current in the North of India. 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the Ben- 
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gai Asiatic Society, X was naturally attracted to the book; 
iind I subsequently read it with my friend Fa rid it Mah c^ft- 
chandm JTyiyaratma, the present Principal of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. 1 always hoped to muriate it into 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en¬ 
gagements while I remained in India, 80011 after my 
return to England, I tried to catty out my intention ; but 
I found that several chapters* to which 1 had not paid 
the same attention si 3 to the rest, were too difficult to bo 
translated in England, where I could no longer enjoy the 
advantage of reference to toy old friends the Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair I livid my translation 
aside for years* until t happened to learn that my friend. 
Sir. A. E. Gough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
I at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my ptoposal; and we accord¬ 
ingly each undertook certain chapters of the work. He 
hod the advantage of the help of some of the Pundits of 
Benares especially of Pandit Minn SIlira, the assistant 
Professor of Safrkhya, who waa himself a Xhimaxinja; 
and I trust that, though we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, wo may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say¬ 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally published at intervals in the Benares 
Purulit between 1874 and 187S ; but (hey have been 
carefully its vised for their present rcpubUc&Mom 

The work itself is cm interesting specimen of Hindu 
critical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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the sixteen philosophical system eui rent in the fourteenth 
century in the South of India, and gives what appeared 
to him to be their most important tenets, and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to main¬ 
tain them; and he often displays some quaint humour as 
he throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his awn, 1 
Wc may saiuetlmes differ from him in his judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in¬ 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic. 
Ill the course of his sketches he frequently explains at 
some length obscure details in the different systems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide For the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Dare anas in its 
native authorities. In one or two coses (os natality in the 
BauddhOt and perhaps in the Jainn system) he could only 
draw his materials second-hand from the discussions in 
the works of Brah mimical controversialists; but in the 
great majority he quotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, and lie is continually fol¬ 
lowing m their truck even where he does not quote their 
exact words. 2 

The systems are nrrnnged from the Vedanta point of view, 
—our author having been elected, in jlD* 1331, the head 

1 Ttta in »t nrmurkmhta butauCc 1 An Index of th- rumintt M B-Uthr-n 
of ihi» i U'.viMf/ti i , _J n^tuiiiLEtLiU' l« and works qtmfee4 in j-iw-u in Dr. 
that of YikrilHfiAtl Minra, wrirfe HalTl BShifr^raflikaJ CulilngTacp 
*tandard. U-.WE.-. - -*»n ■ iiliL of th- six pp. 162-164, “il ■■■-" in Pri:Ti --:.r 

ij4tnistxropttbit AufrtdltV Bodkium Cota? mgut, p. 

Ltu. of liMMiFHf:, lEm i -.:MkSiflr point of 
dr 1 -it *r «ncli, nmi ttfdutiiujg F«r Un* 

t[m« DV«J ttHl'Il tc-EIL't. 
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of the Smart* older hi the Math of £rin£fcri in the 
Mysore territory, founded by Samkam Acharya, the great 
Yeddntbt teacher of the eighth ccocuiy, through whose 
efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present — the 
acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy* The systems 
form a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the Chdrvaka 
and Eauddhn, being the lowest as the Furthest removed 
from the Yfldinta, and the last, the Sdhkhyu and Yoga, 
being the highest as approaching most nearly to it. 

The sixteen systems here discussed attracted to their 
study the noblest minds in In din throughout the mediflQVaJ 
period of ite history. Hiouen Thsang says of the schools 
in hia day: '* Los denies pbiloBophiques sont conshimmeiit 
en lotto, et 1c bruit de leuia discussions pnssioxmdes 
sTIdve comma its fiats do la mor. Lea hdrdtiqiaes dcs 
di verses seetes s'attachent k des maltreg particuiiers, et, 
par dea voles dMmntea, marcbem, terns au m§me but" 
We can still catch some faint echo of the diu as we read 
the medieval literature. Thus, for instance, when King 
Handia wanders among the Vindhya forests, he Mads 
H seated on the n^fes and n a cl Suing under the trees Arkata 
lagging Svctapadna, Mahipiiiupatas, Pundurabbik- 

sbns r ^BtyjgAvatas, Varnins, lvt-salufn- biln ; -, Lokiiyatikag, 
KapiL^^Kil nidus, Aupaniahadaa, fsvamkdrins, Dlmrma- 
^ktrine, Pnuninik&s, Saptiunntnvas, £iibdas, Fiifichari- 
trikas, listening to their own accej/bd tenets and 

zealously deFeftSiijg^qm " 1 Many of "these sects will 
occupy qg. in the ensuing pages 3 many at them also are 
found in Miidhnvn’s poem on the controversial triumphs 

* ctnriLis, \t. 304 (Calcutta 
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o( Samkaro Achirya, and in the sporiotis prose work on 
the same subject, ascribed to AttantanandagirL Well 
limy some old poet Lave put into the mouth of Yudhish- 
tLirft the lines which one so often hears from the lips 
of modern pandits— 

Yodri tflllUnftfi* BTuptflyna fibh Lima, 

NeUbII &ruuit matiin dm bhititoim K 

tattvwH niidtiiiF gteh^jfitin, 

Mltatpuu yrfta tffttati a 5 

Ami may we not also say with Clement, oE Alexandria 
ftm toiW o&tift tt}? a\j}8ela<i. ro ?if> ^Cfio«r ftvpla<; 
eKrpoifat lea&eiirfp at 0tlxxat ra tov IZoiflewv &ia$a- 
pytmaai p4\i) at Trjv QtXoaefiat rrp re &ap,8dpov re 
'EXXijrtiefa alpeaet<!, («arn| Swep e\ax* v > 7r “ <rtl,J ai X et 
ryp dXijffeiatf, tpwTtxi 5\ olpat, amToXij Trdtrra 

E. B. C. 


i Fnnni in the MuliihK »L 1 74O?, with satwr wl»tl™, I gi*e them 
4.1 I hnva heAld tlum from Pop Jit HJmftn^ri>iu:a, Vidj-itraliuL 
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THE PROLOGUE. 


1. 1 worship Siva, the nbode of aerial knowledge, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity; by whom the earth and 
the rest were produced, in him only hus this all a maker. 

2. Daily 1 follow my Guru S&rvnjfla-Yisaiju, who knows 
all the Agames, the son of SarAgapapi, who has gone to 
the further shore of the seas of all the systems, and has 
contented the hearts of all mankind by the proper mew¬ 
ing of tho term Soul. 

3. The synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener¬ 
able MadfaftVa, mighty hi power, the Kaustubh.Brjewel of 
the milk-ocean of the fortunate Saywja. 

4. Having thoroughly searched the Sastroa of former 
teachers, very hard to be crossed, the fortunate Stiyaija- 
Miidhavu 1 the lord hus expounded them for the delight of 
the good. Let the virtuous listen with n mind from which 
all envy has been fur banished; who duds not delight in 
a garland strung of various Bowers f 


1 l>r. A. C- Burnell, in la« p*efi« 
Irt fils aliliou of the Vupfe-tltdb- 
nuu, b« uived tire riddle of tW 
relation of MtDwn *n4 Silynnn, 
jJiyaiio is a f«re Llnwijjli*a lumr 
inrun lo fc chHd wbo in hurts aFtiir *11 
lIk elder ctlUrno bftte tt&wL 
db4VA tkewhm cedU Stfvnn* hi* 
“ fcwfbn" a-h an ilkgLiri'- 1 *! 


d^criptitid r^ffeiJi tmlj, twin" 

ifoa tfUlrtul i 4 /liL HEn u*ft flf lhf .1 
liinn 3dy* a &+&Ud h*« ftb Ism funl 
diu Junl) ■ mi h■ ■ If (ipfSTD tl idt tha twr. 

naiH Bi rtipreMi |!>h nUTiv pentitt, 

Th* body a«ini mnut hjthe Sayan* 
.,f Uic ihiid Stejnn* wrw ihs 

frUttr of MMtans anil Lht lm-~ 
rctujing may be trimsm mtlyw?#, 

A 
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CHAPTER r. 

m 

THE CuintAKA system, 

[We have sate) in our preliminary invocation “$a!illation 
to Siva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storehouse of 
supreme felicity,*] but Low can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme f elicit y. when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Charvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school, the follower of the doctrine of 
Brihaspati ? The efforts of Chdrvaka are indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain— 

W fails life is yours. live jeyou&ly ; 

None can escape Death's searching uye 2 
When once this frame of ours they Luna t 
How shall it eW again return 1 

The ma&s of men, in accordance with the Sdstras of 
policy and cujpyment^coraideririg wealth and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying the existence of any object 
belonging to a future world, are found to follow' only the 
doctrine of Charvaka), Hence another name for that 
school Is Lokname well accordant with the 
thing signified. 1 

In this school the four elements earth, Jfcc* p are the 

1 ,L lUjiiikir^ ami nthrr ctyDOkttioally Kb&lyaed m> “pnra- 

{wmsUaUU>n name (ho L^ldj*- tint Ul world” and ftyuiuj. 
iik.1*, ml iV- appeat t,i be a Lanklyal Lka i.«ura in I^iEhi'h tik- 
t'ni 11:]] >:f the g«i m| t h if *\Lka ip Ihagana, 

(Cotebrookc]. Lnldjaa nwy be 
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original principles; from these alone^ when transformed 
into the body, intelligence is produced, just aa the in¬ 
ebriating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients; 1 and when these are destroyed,intelligence at 
on'ce perishes also. They quote the Sniti for this [Brihad 
Army- Up »- 4, I2] r “Springing forth from these ele¬ 
ments, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when they 
;ii> ; destroyed,—after death no intelbgoiuse remains." 1 
(Jhsftfore the soul is only the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since there is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from the body, as such cannot be proved, 
since this school holds that perception is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow inference, ■fcc. J) 

The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures. Nor may you say that such cannot be called 
the end of loan ns they are always mixed with some kind 
of pain, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea¬ 
sure as far as we enu, and to avoid the pain which inevi¬ 
tably accompanies it; just as the man who desires tish 
takes the lish with their scales ami bones, and having 
taken as many as he wants, desists; or just as the man 
who desires rice. Lakes the rice, straw and all, and having 
taken ns much as he wants, desists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasure which 
our nature instinctively recognises as congenial. Men Jo 
not refrain Iroiu sowing rice, because forsooth there ara 
wild animals to devour it; nor do they refuse to set the 
cooking-pots on the fire, because forsouth there are beggars 
to pester us for a share of the contents. If any one were 


* Kintcv U mplaiatj is "drug of 
wrcd uknS Ui fniiJuLT finn^ntetinh 
iti tbs iixuiLriiiiliirv *«f 9\mU front 
fca" C«lij brooks 

quoU-i from Swilafi j ^Tbc faculty 

(if tfauiigtit fwiult* From a 
tiun or tb# elffnrtiU iti 

miinwf OJ tagxr wttti a femiiint 
and otter tnnvttltoltJ Utxnne* on 
ifsebriititig lifftJir: anct am betd, 
aitcm, ilm^ and c* tract of 


•ctewed to^tkt h»va an 

tlof piMipfirty Hot fnundi in tij-oat; 

1 «n Hauikiifa, in hi* com- 

hirnt^ry, gifti* i voiy ililfi'rt nt in- 
hjriir^UlittOg apj.itv m El to the o.tks- 

ti ■ -u frf icL.J iv Id Nik when tte 

knowledge c»f the BiijinHIIte Li ruictr 
oJUttlm?d. CFr £l*W*’i CuUiio. Jld- 
mini SiiC T L L S' 
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SO timid ns to forsake a visible pleasure* he would indeed 
be foolish like a beast, as lias been said by the poet — 

1 Lii pkiv-sare whiL‘b arises fj> men fnam tontoct wi lb --nn-«ib3-e object*, 
I» to lw fellnquUhtid Ai nec^HSiinniL-ifc bv adtt,—BUcll i« (lie rts^uniia^ 
of fool*; 

The* berries of paddy, mb with the finest while gmtaa, 

IYImI nimn, Ilia truu ir^ivst, wwuld Fling mvmy because 

covered with husk mud diul f 1 


If you object that, if tfoery be no such thing os 1 aLippi* 
ness in a future world, then bow aliuuld men of experienced 
wi^dum engage in the agnihuLra and other sacrifices, which 
cun only be performed with great expenditure of money 
mid bodily fatigue, your objection cannot be accepted 
n& any proof to the contrary h since Lists agnMiotm, &c., are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for the Vela is tainted 
by the three faults of untruth, seLf-contrudiction, and tan- 
tology; - then again the impostors who call tbamaalve* 
Vatdic pundits are mutually destructive, us tho authority 
of the jUina-kiioda is overthrow'll by those who maintain 
that of Lhe karma^kinda, while those who maintain the 
authority of the jnana-kanidk reject that of the karma- 
kdodfi; anti last ly, the three Vedas tlictiLsolvca are only 
the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and to this tfl'ect runs 
Lho popular .B&jiug— 

Th& Agnihotm, the ttmw Vedas, the acetic 5 * three iLiicr^ mi] muuar- 
iug oneself with Mfrev~- 

Brilioidpaii mym, Hkk m but mean- -f li vrflliaoi] far those, win, have 
no lniml inesa nor settac. 


Hence it follows that them is no oilier hell than inun- 
June pain produced by purely mundane causes, as thorny 
-tc,; the only Supreme is the earthly tuonnrcli whose 
existence is proved by all the world's eyeaiglit; ntid the 
only Liberation is the dissolution of the body. By hold- 
in- the doctrine that the soul is identical with the body. 


I tilffl W a; hr-tv (Miruit tr. lh.- Ifcmrili tirnr. Cf. AU.jrr.i-V 
i }' ff'iwu UiHtfnh f Haidirii tutfinK 

5 Am Vyaysi SiVtnP* ii 57, 
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such phtftsee us "I ain thin" “I am block," &c P| are at 
mice intelligibly sit the attributes of thinness, &£►, and self- 
consciousness will reside in the seine subject [the body]; 
like and the use of the phrase ,J iny body 1 ' is metaphorical 
" the bead of Mhu" [Ealui being really all ham], 

A 31 this has been thus summed up— 

In thh tdiftol there are four element*, earth p wju er T frrg p and nirj 
^ nil from ih«t four tlemtnt> ak-ne is inldllgeate produeed,— 

Jei>l like the intoxicating power from kJuwy udxftl together j 
fcjjinee Lti ij l am fat" I om Imji,” the*.- nltribtiles* abide in the 
some subject. 

And him fatne***, &e P| nude only m the hw3y T * it lilrine is thp Ffiul 
and no other, 

And such phrase us ^dit tody "are only sigtdfieaitt metnplumolly. 

ff 'Bc it so/ 1 says the opponent; 11 your wish would be 
gained if inference, &C>, had no force of proof; but then 
they have this force; else, if they had nor, th.n how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the thoughts of lhe intelligent 
immediately proceed to fire; or why # uii hearing another 
Bay, 1 There are fruits on the book of the river, do those 
who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore 1 11 

All this, however, k only the tnHtiticm of Llie world of 
fancy. 

Those who muhitoiii the authority * I inference accept 
the sign or middle term as the cuuier of knowledge, which 
middle term must bo found in the minor and ol- itself 
invariably connected with th<- major* 1 3 Tt w this invuriabSbe 
connection must be a relation destitute of any condition 
accepted or disputed; 4 and this connection does not possess 
its power of causing inference by virtue of its wwftntf, as 
the eye* &c. p am the cause of perception* but by virtue of 
its bein^ knmtm. What then is the means ol this con¬ 
nection** licing known f 

3 /,f P , |;t r-nutklilv and lain™, J Vat the *andi$dha Mil n i/rAita 

- J rfiiiJ debt fc-r dfrAiiA. up&dbi Sidilkhiia Muktit v riii. k 

s IiUTnlly P " iiraitbc Mi Attcttblq 125. TKa ? ,rmci Ed arasptiA only 
i t the object nnd IfcftVtt foviurkaUk by gob party. 

CifflCQULitAnro {vyrJjnfi^” 
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Tfife will lirst show that it b not jwtptiun. Now per¬ 
ception aa held to bo of two kinds, external and internal 
as produced by the oxtertial solves, or by the Inner 
sense,mind} The former Is not the required means; for 
although it f& possible that the actual contact of tlia 
senses and the object will prodiw the knowledge of the 
particular object ihna brought in contact, yet os there can 
De vcr be such contact iti the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition 1 which was to embrace the in¬ 
variable connection of the middle and major tenna in 
every case becomes impossible to In* known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal pro¬ 
position has the general class as its object, because if so r 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the inva¬ 
riable connection in this particular case- [ns, for ins in nee, 
in this particular smoke ns implying ft re]. 

Nor ia internal perception the mentis, since yon cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to net indepen¬ 
dently towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is de|rcndeut on the external senses, ns lias been said by 
one of the logicians, “ The eye t ftp., have their objects as 
described; but mind externally is dependent on the 
others*™ 

Nor can in/ffmec be the means of the knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in the case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and so on, and hence would arise the Fallacy of an ad 
iujinitnvi retrogression, 

Nor can tistimmg be the means thereof, since wo may 
either allege in reply, in accordance with the Vaiieahika 
doctrine of Kandda, that this is included in the topic of 
inference ■ or else we may hold that this fresh proof of 
testimony h nnable to leap over the oM harrier that 

1 ntteraUy, tbo tro*lEd„v of thi" —thus U\U^t are pum, tiuraga fnun 
lelv itlnbLr t>iQjeciinLtD.!H. <’ (jv* -f httKiti [>■ a ttiLiuiE. j il ini mil t nn<5 P^s-En, tliii 
hy tiro)- parliciiiAr uudSh mi jM tv a ni^n irf 

: The attfitmir^ tin? etiw ar* a ftro in aocue oUtor plm. 
not iiLu av » Icmnii m «i -.i v tm nil#r. 
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stuped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
oa the recognition of a sif/n » the form of the binguagt 
used in the child's presence by the old _ man; smd, more¬ 
over iher ■ is m> more reason for our believing on another» 
ttokI that smoke and fire are invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ij>« dixit of Mann, die. [which, of 

course, we CbiUviikss reject]. , , , 

And again, it testimony were to bo accepted 1* the onl> 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, “* J1 
in the ease of a man to whom the fact of the mvanaidc 
connection between the middle and major terms had not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [ns 
smoke] ; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneself* would have to end in mere idle 

W{ Stn a ™in &a,mnst be utterly rejected as 

the means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [U, the universal pro¬ 
position], because their cud is to produce the knowledge of 
JaUe another connection, viz., the relation of a name to 

something so named* .. , * kn . 

Again, this same absence of a condition* which has been 
riven as the definition of an invariable connection [i.< , a 
universal imposition], can itself never be known j since u 
is impossible to establish that all conditions must be objects 
of perception; and therefore, although the absence of per- 


1 ^ Sahiiy-s Ptirp»l?a 4 Kalian- 
Urn -1 t™. l. 6 >, asdilMiito- 

^ T = Tproperly tasted* ** 
guulicd from Use rhfltoriflu* *t£u- 

tfpomtfaa cir tht kiuwlcdga of 
a riipltaritv i •* the initmuwiit in th^ 
nredtMiion of 4 iik MenmM 3-nn 
SLiuLbritj. 

In tl« IfliowWg* m 
n-UtuiHI of a tinim: sh 


named,'" Udrilutyp/a Tarki Sail- 

^7 ^Pj B ^pridhL ri the condition which 
omit bo aupplM to- strict * tm> 
m m ral mkkLle ttircn, m in Ibn In- 
“ thfl tnuunUju ban amnke 
Iwcarne it bfw fin% n wa ekM 
ftid na tLa eomistjiin of thv fir>- r th* 
mEiMlff will h* 5 no toOfW ** 
rdrtril In the* c**? of a true vyiipti. 
tlwW u, Of Mi**, UO npddbL 
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ceptiblc things may be itself perceptible, the absence of 
non-pen»ptible things must be itself uon-pcrceptible; and 
thus* since we must here too have recourse to inference, 
&e Ll we cormot leap over the obstacle which has already 
been planted to bar them. Again, we mu&L accept us the 
definition of Lhc condition* 11 it ia that which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension 1 with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle." These three 
diotmgtuslmig clauses, 44 not constantly accompanying the 
nsiddle term," " constantly accompanying the major term/ 1- 
and 14 being constantly accompanied by it ,p [i.r, B reciprocal], 
are needed in the full definition to atop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the 
non-eternity of sound, ns IJ being produced/' "the nature 
of a jar/ P and M the not causing audition; "* where(.re the 
definition holds,—and again it is eatablielied by the Sloka 
a£ the great Doctor beginning winidstimt!* 


1 f AFTMny.^fc ^EV. Anal., ajK 
We fam? ht:ri: mir A with tfutrihEi.tH.Mj 
l n3 Itlk. 

- IF wk cimattr-Lt thf bpst claim?, 
flrtil wily mock tins upudlii ** tluiT wbldi 
riUHtaot]_T aCK-ilBpCUlif.H tbo liHLjnjr 

term sutd in conitantLy aaranpenfrti 

by 5t," r thm in IIn- Jvniyivikji ar^u- 
mmt u HyuiKl Eh ti««n -tft- null, Wean*** 
it hai the nailcrt: h jP h iei nil, 11 “ bviug 
Iiriiituccd 11 would itrvi-iiii n MMbp* 

:Lk.i upiJhip KO (StuMIlIl tint ryn- 

MirAifra fallacy, an it U n-cE|in^Mt 
with H cnafi -cfcefiiil i 11 LrtsE the QfEblti^l 
A ihh uxcludi'* it, m \kn u[*kihJ 
143wit MElifuteat VL jllq nthfr puty 1 ! 
■•(iijdimr, Hud, hiF &.mtu- k i-1 i NaiyI- 
>lLji tRAintjLEUJI' IIlAL h ijr[|tg jjirm 
4aced hJ nfrtTir/i BWGBlDpeait'fl: EI ir; htU #4 

nif wnmil SautiUrty, if wt defined 
the tt|nfi[hi a* HTf^ntAncly actsna- 
pinyiag the miLEdE^ term Mid dckq- 
*t* 3 ilJy flfiMJtujiflnii.Nl lay Ifc* wafar,” 
wt might have u 4Wi npMhi ■'tbi- 
natun> i-f a jar*” a» Lkh Ls i. e v,:r 
fwticid with tbe tj ii■.!■.I]■.■ urm {tiho 
- «>r salute nj wand only raid¬ 

ing in Rond, and liul; of a j.ir (®)y 
Eh a jar}, wbJlr, Eat Ui« H«]jr tiuif, 


wherever th& cla#* of jar Ji found 
tllrT" S- illHQ found RuJI-^tn in \ fcy. 

t^Uy, If wo defined thr ip^kIeLIi! m 
“mat Hionelerrijy wouapumyi^ ihnr 
nuddlu term, And tjaniitantly oc-cum- 
paqying tbe major," wu iiiEgkt have 
ft* ft MUEjJ&Tiattlfci vptiM “the not 
CMttina ftudittoay (,£, tho not beiii^ 
Apjirn-blindby tbu. na-gnrn of bi.ar- 
tng* Imt thE« lauicludisi, eu Ma-cUr. 
nLLy ii tint ^Iwaya foautl whtrv thin 
i*+ ttkr In-Sti^ bukudiblo (Mid yet 
rt* niai, 

1 1111* rtJV™ t J l ,'(h MtMCTIP!! 
fif rikyflnjkMry^, >k wlim< a rtety. 
rucji] and a maq.-reeiprocftl ntiiverwal 
Liaua^tiisn {it., isnjvt-raa,E hrapdij^ 
liana wliicli *tvtrally dq md do nof 
diiCrtbute Uarir predicate*) art Lai* to 
Uir mui ■ WgtUBEitt (aa e. p. F U* |jtotb 
the cxiitenee Hmoko), tberi-‘Ulftt 
iiL'B»rwipnj<:ftiin^ t^rm of tht? second 
will he a fid [Acitiii* MvEJOli.% which ia 
not invariably accuiaL|iaiLLi .1 by tlie- 
1 dlrT rtcipiii-.il H?f ttielitaL" Thu$ 
'HEn: anoimLruit Im* niioke SatnuK it 
hu fiti' 9 (here fena^ md rtnoku nrr 
hOn-rbcEgirHacetini;, u firs ia not fL'tMid 
iaavartabty anTnrnpftnJcd by EOiiukti 
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But since the knowledge u/ the condition it nisi here 
precede tin- knowledge of the Condi!ion's absence, it is 
unlv when there is the knowledge uf the condition, that, 
the’ knowledge of the universality of the proposition is 
jmssildc, b<r„a knowledge in the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and major term tts is jiatinguisiiBd 
by tiie iil.-setice of tiny such condition; and or the other 
hand, the knowledge of llto condition depends upon the 
knowledge of the invariable connection. Thus we fasten 
on our opponents as with adamantine glue the thunder¬ 
bolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by iho 
impossibility of knowing the universality <‘f a proposition 
it becomtt impossible to establish inference, &C- 1 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, &ii. to the knowledge of fire, &c., can be accounted 
fur by its being based on a former perception or by its 
being an error; and that in some cases this step is justified 
by the result, is accidental just like the coincidence of 
effects observed in the employment of gems, charms, 
drugs, &c. 

Tram this it follows that fate, &C,, 1 do not exist, since 
these can only be proved by inference. Hut an opponent 
will suv, if vdu thus do not allow adrislita. tin- various 
phenomena of the world become destitute of any cause. 


though zttLtihu: la by fi **), OT " bevsm v- 
lt tuu iira fhLitci vrd ftlfl(imolrc an4 
fire tram wnl fu*l h*An% fitflpr«4 
hDi'l ilwntya cMKenijifluytriif tfn;h 
ulhar); lliu iwpi-irai|i™»tin£ ttnii 

n t thf- fartuw -jfirej wiH flira n MLa- 
ciMu Mcrvlioe, bocfttUW it k iLkv aJ 
«.ur.« r utit ln\Tkri*bJj uxwmpaaUd 
by til* *p*rijil kind (rf tirt, ttun-E pro- 
tdilgiid from lirt-li fuel. Bit! tbi* wUl 
tpufc be tho wkre non.ro- 

rtp^wnttag ionu ii Una invjuwil, 
finxiui^iUiicii by tin cUmt 
^ bl llir- UlOUTltilP k &» JiTf UfCfr4*c IL 
ji,[La imolcc ; 11 hctt r ttanrtgb firo aial 
Mitnkc do nut V^t rmvkv 

*133 fc«- a tfiic niLli I k P txKuiuae it \* 
inariibly ■ecMujtaiill&d by htfrt, 


which ti th* ftciprweal i*f flw, I 
wish to bid ltd ft 1 f*sr- a]l + that 
I own toy nijtliMtkin of tbia, els 
wel] m mmf diHinilty 

m tbd SadrVAHlAt^na-hiiAjralkfe U 
tny bid friend and tractwr. Pandit 
Val-.-a wf tbo 

Calculi* SwuJuit 

* Cf, &>a:tufe EtuptHeLi-, P. Hyp, 
ii. In tLo chapter city tb*J liu44iibft 
hVitiim ui/ai, ** HiikV-e fm attempt 
to euLaldUh ttu? uaLbority of thu 
imlmml imij.uniition from the 2 ela¬ 
tion id CSIW -lid ctftrt nr pcmi* and 
ap«k*+ 

' jdfiihfa ii.fii tbv mrrit and dc:- 
iir fit in, k>uf act[nFin wlrk'h pnduoe 
Ujuir L-tf-dotf In fuUlrc Inirthh 
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Hut we cannot accept; this objection iL ^ valid, since 
these phL'iiomena can all be produced, spontaneously 
from the inherent nature of things. Thn^ it has been 
said— 

Tins fire it hoi, ihu wuti at culil, refreshing coni ihe breene of m■jfn ; 
Bv whom ceme thin variety I frpui their own nature vnu it burn. 

And all ibis has been also said by Bribaspati— 

There is na heftnii, m> limit libsmtinij, nor any suul in n notin g 
world, 

Jfurda the actions of the four aisle*, orders &t p produce nay real 
effect. 

The Agniholrcip the thruu Vcans, the ascetic** three staves, end smear¬ 
ing one’* self with rakes, 

made by Nature jus the UftiHfroni of those infinite of know¬ 
ledge and mooline^. 

If ft tieasl etiiiii in the ffyothttfoisd rite will ii^sEf ro to heaven, 

Why llitti d- i.-i n- 't the MtCflficer forthwith offer his own father f 1 
[f the £r&ddhu produces gratification to 3 icings who isr-' dead, 

Then here, too, in the case of travclkm when tht v ^urL, it ha needles* 
to give provision* Tor the jnumej-. 

If beinf^ in heaven ere gratified by ■ ur ■ > Bering the sniddha her^ 
Then why not Rive lha food down b«lgv to l1loe<; who are standing 
on tin* boo-setop ? 

While? life nsux^isiaTet it man live happily Let him fi.-i.-J on ghee even 
though he rum in debt ] 

IVhsu otic? the body Incomes ashes, bow am It ever return again 1 
If he who departs front die body roes to another worlds 
How is it ill at lit com^ not bark again* r^tk-^ for love of L« 
kindred i 

Hence it i* only a# a means of Undihood that Brahmans have eatab- 

ILs-hcil hn-iv 

All thesu nretuoni^ for tlm dead,—there f* no other fmH any¬ 
where. 

The three authors of ihe Vedas were buffoons, knaves, and demon*. 
All the well-known formula of the pandit*, jurphari, turplum. do.- 
And all tbs obtt^uo rite* for the queen couiuuirlyd in thi- jUwn- 
month a. 


J Thi* w uu oid Eudtfhfet rotart. A*inuuesdha I ite*> iwa WfitfiR 1 * Ri ■ 

&«■ BumuEif. lutrwi. iVdiKk-. to] . iL p. illi. 

' Big- Vitli, s. tofi. Fur the 
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These invented by and m n!3 the variritu kind* est pre- 

Ben to to the prieste, 1 

While the eating of ileah wm similarly commanded by n^hs>pmwliis^ 
demons* 

Henca in kindness to the mass of living beings must we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Cliirvika. Such is the 
pleasant consummation. E, B, C. 

t Or th 1 * may mwn " , M»d all the *nrimii ffcHar tlda^a to be hfctidM In 
Urn rite*/’ 


c ts y 


CHAPTER H- 

Ttn- n a r dm a system. 

At this point the Buddhists remark: As for what yon 
(Cluurdkns) hid down to the difficulty of ascertaining 
invariable concomitance, tout position is unacceptable, 
inasmuch as invariable concomitance is easily cognisable 
by means of identity and causality. It lias accordingly 
been said— 

*■ From the relation of cause and effect, or from identity 
as a determinant, results a law of invariable con- 
ecunitance—not through the mere observation of 
the desired result in similar cases, nor through the 
non-observation of it in dissimilar cases. 111 

On the hypothesis (of the Naivnyskcis) that it is con- 
comitance and non-com 1 omitanee (ri.y., A is where B is, 
A is not where B ia not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the unconditional attendance of the major 
or the middle term would be unascertainable, it being 
impossible to exclude all doubt with regard to in- 
stances past and future, and present but tampered veil 
If one (a Kaiyiiyika) rejoin, that uncertainty in regard to 
such instances U equally inevitable on our system, we 
reply: Say not so, for such a supposition as that m effect 
may be produced without any mum would destroy itself 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for such doubts 

Th'n hloV* U qtntlid in Ui< £Eu» wBcihrt lin- k ihtt* rrn.il tncrc 
H Bcn*r** vnl L p. && with cumcvlv, 'btoriairin m m ^.nac 

jl f-L-tii hat li'fl rv r &ihl I lie LiUUt | -ni tiS 
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alone are to be entertained, tho entertainment of which 
does not implicate us in practical alnsurfity and the like, 
as it has been sai l. " Doubt terminates where there is a 
practiced absurdity.’' 1 

1. By ascertainment of an cffecLuation, then, of that (viz., 
of the designate of die middle) is ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major}; and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise fruin the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cognition of 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
in the relntiou of cause and effect is ascertained by five 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not cognised prior 
to its effectuation, that ( 3 .) the cause being iieredved (3.) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the effect is cognised 
(4.} them is its non-cognition, (5.) when the (uniterial) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like manner an invariable concomitance is ascer¬ 
tained by the ascertainment of identity (tJj., a sisu-trec is 
tt tree. Or wherever we observe tho attributes of a fifiu we 
observe also the attribute arU-reity), an absurdity attach¬ 
ing to the contrary opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-treis 
should lose its arhureiiy it would lose its own self. But, 
on the other hand, where there exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
who can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance ? 
An ascertainment of the identity of sisu ami tree is com¬ 
petent in virtue of the reference to the same object (i.f,, 
predication),—This tree is n sisu. For reference to the 
same object (predication) is not competent where there is 
no difference whatever (cy. r to say. M A jar is a jar, 1 ' is no 
combination of diverse attributes in a common subject), 
because the two terms cannot, as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed; nor can reference to the same 
object take place where there is a reciprocal exclusion (of 
the two terms), inasmuch as we never tiud, for instance, 
horse atid cow predicated the one of the other. 

3 f 
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lhus beeQ evin <* d that an effect or a sdl** 
a ***“ 0r n 8elf ™< ? (« ifvnmLb cunconii- 

r f a m ™ d «a not allow that infer*** j, , fnhT .„ , 

f e = e Jl " pw»f of this, or do YOU alle^ ailT? The X 

J>v tie eytobelkm of words, you y 0u LJ J£? * 

b>- causality. Whet, VrtlT a b JL ft J 1 . f llloir wductron 

« a" J,„d 0 (TJ I*,"; “y object 

*ssws35£E« 

■S«:s;-?rsSw 

" The l3iistcn '; e of a form of evidence also follows f**, 
its negation by a certain person.” 

These same Bauddhas discuss the tmrW end r f 

sassass, «*■* “* *• 

.be i-taa^-SSgjgSJ 
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tioniamj, aucl the perceptibility iff i;>:torucil object* (prs-. 
secitatioxkSfiin}. 1 Though the venerated Buddha be the only 
one teacher (lib disciples) arc fourfold in consequence of 
this diversity of views; jusfc as when uuu \m said, 44 The 
sun bos set," tho adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and othersi understand tlwt it is time to set about their 
assignations, their theft, their religions duties and so forth, 
according to their Reveral indiimtion?. 

It is to ha home in mind that four point a of view have 
been Imd out, viz., (i.) All is me n sent ary T moment my - ( 2 .) 
alt is pain, pain; (3,) all is like Itself alone; 4, all is 
void, voitL 

Of these points of view, the momentarmess of fleeting 
things, blue and so forth {ix*, whatever be their quality), 
is to Lie inferred from their existence; thus, whatever is 
is momentary (or fluxions!) like a bank of clouds, and sill 
these things arc* Kor may any one object that the 
middle term (existence) is uuestablished; for an existence 
consisting of practical efficiency b established by percep¬ 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things ; 
nntl the exclusion of existence from that which b not 
momentary h established, provided that we exeludc from 


1 Tlio Baaddbiw are thus divided 

■i 1 -; MinlhyAmUcu or XFhilisi 

Yogichtita* rtf SttbftCtkid 

fl_5 r SiHLtriinlikaj or l£r prusenta ■ 

ttoklaU. 

( 4 ,] Y*ilih;tJhili 3 -« rrt rrehisti- 
tiunidti. 

■ Cf. Feirier’i Lt-ctuci -i ami Et- 
uiak^ voL L p. ny. 

"Supper vmumf giuriiag m ft 
g^tgrusti tfinwk The vrbolo w Mttrq 
Il^vciui are glowing with rcwaitft 
buna, but yon Ah- jimap- Hut with¬ 
in half an hour ail theft* gEfirioupt 
tint* wilt have fadod awny into * 
dull Mtn 1 ]] grey. You bo? them *vra. 
now melting away bufor® you* eye*, 
■Ekdgti yourftgrtt <j»nufrt ptiwi! be¬ 
fore you Ibft ecnciuiidoii which ycrar 
•tviSK-ri draW A, And wltai nQclu^un 


i" that? That coaclftjioii J-< UiaC 
vim n^vsr,cvm farlb nboc^tt thin* 
that i-jiq b? nuiftd or ooiifdrwl, Bet 

ADV ntiidiiLj^ Cfltntkr, emy culwnr which 

truly 1'#. Within tin- millionth pnrt 
ftl ft mind thv wheki glory the 
piinl'd hr nvi-na lui* uiid* r_! -h! i All 
I:: ^:i[i:u]iihl 1 ■ K-riei frf DkLit^tinata. On* 
■liiLili ill ^iji^ln.sited, hy unrfhtff with 
a rapidity which win all mwuurt- 
TTit'iit at difttmoft, bill herauso ihw 
pOiCcai i* on* t* which no ni™nre. 

Applies P + + tvmM4m trfnaw 
Xn: lily Ml JUTtrStlUont Oil ftJiy In nod 
yf the MMfag #mc, f# to JU-Lux* 
tliat it k, tK-cfliiBc Lit the rciy jtrt of 
being it m ml i it luu given p]^ t » to 
iwtnttbJng e| m- t Jt li ft 

fluting cotoofi, m one &f which i> H 
lHWUft i flch tif them c&ntimiaJli- 
vausijibcB tn another/' 
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at tin* non-momentary succession und simultaEaeity, accord¬ 
ing to the rule that exclusion of the continent h exclusion 
of the contained. Now this pi net teal efficiency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between 
succession and non-sue cession (or simultaneity); there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking otherwise, accord¬ 
ing to the rule— 

"In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulterior 
alternative; 

14 Nor is their unity m contradictories* there being a 
repugnance iti the very statement/" 1 
And this succe^tau and simultaneity being excluded 
from the permanent, and also excluding from the per¬ 
manent all practical efficiency* determine existence of the 
alternative of mome tit or i ness.— qjltk 

Perhaps so me one may ask: Why may not practical 
efficiency reside in the non-flimopal (or pennoutmt) ? If 
so* this is wrong, as obnoxious to the following dilemma. 
Hus your “permanent 11 a power of post and future practical 
efficiency during it? exertion of present practical efficiency 
« no 1 On the former alternative (if it has such power), 
it cannot evacuate such past mid future efficiency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infer 
tsie cous&iucnce* thm which cun at an y time do anything 
docs not fail to do that at that time, m t for instance, u com¬ 
plement of causes, mid this entity is thus powerful* On the 
latter alternative (if the petmanent has no such power of 
past and future agency) Jt will never do anything, because 
practical efficiency results from power only] what nt any 
time does not do anything* that at that time is nimble to 
do it, a??, for Instance, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ; and this entity While exerting its present practical 
efficiency, does not exert its past and future practical 
efficiency. Such is the contradiction, 

^lou will perhiLp* rejoin: Jly assum ing successive] sub- 
1 Ftiaaipjiiin ciduii medll fnttfilao euiUradkturia. 
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aMiories, them is competent t» die permanent entity u 
successive exertion of past nmJ future practical cllkiency. 
If so, we would ask you to explain: Do the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not? If they do not p they are not 
requited ; for if they do nothings they cun have nothing 
to do with the successive exertion. If they do assist the 
tiling, is tins assistance (or supplementation,) other than 
the thing or not ? If it h other than the thing p then this 
adsdtitiime (assistance) is the cause, and the nun-momen- 
tary entity not the cause : for the elfo t will then follow, 
by concomitance and non-concomitance, the adventitious 
supplementation. Thus It has boon said: 

have min and thine to do with the soul ? Their 
effect is on Lite skin of man; 

"If tho sun I were like the skin H it would be non-peniiu- 
iiont; Jiiid if the skin were like the -nil, tfcwre could 
be no effect produced upon It/ 1 
Perhaps you will say: The entity produces its effect, 
t together trith its subsidiaries. Well, then (we reply.;. lot 
the entity not give up its subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they fly with a rope round their neck, and so produce 
tho effect which St has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature. Besides (we continue), does the 
add i lament (or supplementation) constituted by the sub- 
aidiarics give rise to another additament or nut? In 
cither case the aforo-mentioned objections will coine down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that the additamenl takes on another adds Lament, yon will 
be e mb unused by a many-sided regress in ittfinititm. If 
when the adilitnment is to be generated another auxiliary 
(or additument) be required, there will ensue un endless 
series of such addi Lamentss this must be confessed to be 
one inilnitu regress, For example, let n seel be granted 
to be productive when an add mini eut h given, consisting 
of a complement of objects such as water, wind., and the 
like, os subsidiaries: otherwise an odditament would be 
manifested without subsidiaries. Sow the seed in taking 

B 
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on the fldditamejit takes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries; otherwise, ns there would always 1* sub- 
snlmnes it would follow that a germ would always be 
arising : <mi the seed. M'e shall bow have to add to tho 
seed another supplementation by subsidiaries themselves 

T 2Tt? “ ? d f tMne ? t If whlja th '* ndditnment i s 
the seed he productive only an. condition of gub- 

“™* <U befo re, there will be established an infinite 
' ° f “dditamams to (or supplementations of) the 

Seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, wo ask, does the supplementation required for 
l lie production ortho effect produce its effect independently 

tl f l afi » ed n lld ; lha t|kt? - OT doca iL squire the seed and 
the Ue ? Oil tho hist alternative (if the supplementation 

ttOTkB ^pendcntly), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (II the bu ^fomentation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it may be that is 
inns required, must take on a supplementation or nddita- 
nniit, and thus there will be over and over again an end¬ 
less series of addlements added to the nddilameiit. cqn- 

stitnted by the seed; and thus a second infinite regression 
33 JfciaJy set up, 

Jii like manner the subsidiary which is required will 
add Another subsidiary to the seed, or whatever it may b« 
that is the subject of the additions, and thus there will (* 
mi endless succession of udditaments added to the additri- 
lueDts to the seed which is supplemented l>v the sub¬ 
sidiaries; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment* 

Now (or the other grand alternative), let it .T^ted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the 
or whatever it may be) h taken on. If ; }lH - ' 

entity, that minus Lhe supplementation, is no more md^ 
now entity identical with the supplements Lion and\j E l 
tmted (in tlm technology of Buddhism) hirvU Hpa (or 
effect-producing object), comes into being; and this the 
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tree of my desires (my doctrine of a universal flu_x) has 
borne its fruit. 

Practical efficiency, therefore, in the non-momgxitarj 13 
inadmissible. Ivor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession 111 time; for such a possibility isrednrgniod 
hy the following dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all iia effects 
.=imultaiieously, or does it Continue to exist after produc¬ 
tion of effects 7 On the former alternative, it will result 
that the entity will prudueo its effects just as much at one 
time as at another; on the second alternative* the expecta¬ 
tion of its permanency is m reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to which contrary determinations are attribut'd is 
diverge, us heat and cold; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such the argumentation applied 
to the cloud (to prove that it has not n permanent but u 
fiuiiooal existence). Nor is the middle term disaOowable, 
for possession and privation of power and impotence are 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) at 
different times. The concomitance and noa-coucomitauco 
already described (viz.. That which can at any time do 
anything does not fail to do that at that time, and What 
at any time does not do any tiling, that at that time is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by m) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is; What lit any time 
is unable tu produce anything, that at lhal time does not 
produce it r as a piece of stone, for csample, does not pro¬ 
duce a germ; and this entity (the seed, or whatever it 
may be), while exerting a present practical efficiency, is 
incapable of past and future practical efficiencies The 
contradiction violating this rule is: What at any time 
does anything,, that at that time k able to do that 
thing, as a complement of causes is able to produce its 
effect; and this (permanent) entity exerts at time past 
and time future the practical cHiciencies proper to those 
times. 
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(To recupiinkte.) Existence is restricted to the momen¬ 
tary; there being observed in regard to existence j.l nega¬ 
tive fuIe^ that in regard to permanent succession and 
simultaneity being excluded* exist cnee which contains 
succession and simultaneity is not cognisable; and there 
being observed in regard to existence a positive role* in 
virtue of n concomitance observed {vie., that the existent 
is accompanied or "pervaded* by the momentary)* mid 
in virtue of a non-concomitance observed (viz., that the 
iioii-uioni.EHU.Liry is accompanied or “pervaded*' by the 
non-existent), Therefore it has been surd by JMiu-£ri— 

“What is i$ uigmcmary^us a cloud* and as these existent 
things; 

11 The power oi existence is relative to practical efficiency* 
and belongs to the ideal; but this power exists not 
us eternal in things eternal (ether, &cd \ 

11 Nor is there only one term, other wide one thing could 
do the work of another; 

* A Iter two reasons, therefore (vie,, succession and simul¬ 
taneity), a moinenirtry flux is congruous and re¬ 
mains true in regard to that which we have t>* 
prove , 11 

Nor is it tu he held, in acceptance of the hypothesis 
of the YaMeshikas and Xaiy el vitas, that existence is a 
participation in the universal term existence- ter were 
this the ease, uni validity , particularity, and do-inhesion 
(which do not K.rticipute in the nuiversal) could have no 
existence* 

Nor is the ascription of existence to universality, par* 
Licnkrity, and co-inhesion dependent on any mi gmtrk 
existence of their own; for such uti hypothesis is operose, 
requiring too many sin gntcris existences Moreover, the 
existence ol any universal is disproved by a dilemma 
regarding the presence «^r non-presence (of the one in the 
many); and there is not presented to us any one form 
running through all the diverse momentary things, muster d- 
seeds 3 mountains, and so forth, like the string running 
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through the gems strung upon it. Moreover (we would 
mk) t Is Lhy universal omnipresent or pretest everywhere in 
it» aubjicible subjects? If it b everywhere* all things in 
the ni]averse will be confounded together (chaos will be 
eternal), and you will be involved in a tenet you reject, 
since Prciiastq-pddn has said, ,J Present in nil its subjects.” 
Again (if the universal is present only in its primer sub¬ 
jects! h does the universal (the nature of ajar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being attached to another jar 
now in talking, come from the one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it ? On the first alternative (if it 
comes), the universal must be a substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities and motions) ; whereas, if it does 
not come, it oonnot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask), when the jar ce&tes to exbt. du^s lIio universal 
outlast it, or cease to exist,, or go to another place? On 
the first supposition it will exist without a subject to 
inhere in- on the second, it will be improper to call it 
eteriLid (as you do); on the third, it will follow that it is 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). Destroyed 
as it is by the malign influence of these and the like 
objections, the universal is un authenticated. 

Conformably it has been said—■ 

“Great b the dexterity of that which, existing in one 
place, engages without moving from that place in 
producing itself in another place. 

M Tliis entity (universality) is not connected with that 
wherein it resides, and yet pamtd es that which 
occupies that place - great is this miracle, 

"It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subse¬ 
quently divided, it quits not its former repository: 
what a series uf difficulties E" 

If you u*k: On what does the assurance that the one 
exists in the many rest I You must be nullified with the 
reply that we concede it to repose on difference from that 
which is different (or exclusion of heterogeneity). Wo 
dismiss further prolixity. 
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That nil transudgratory existence is identical with pain 
£0 the common verdict of all the founders of institutes, 
else they would not be found desirous to pot n stop to it 
mid engaging in the method for bringing it to an end. 
Wo must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object: When it is asked, like wlmt ? you must 
quote an instance, — we reply: Not ao p for momentary 
objects self-charactemed being momentary, have no com¬ 
mon characters, and therefore it is impossible to say that 
this h like that We must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

I11 like manner we must hold that all 13 void, and void 
alone. For we are con ado ub of a deter m mate negation. 
This silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
sleeping or waking. If what 13 seen were (really) existent, 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (nacre 1 ikc.) ± which is the basis of its par¬ 
ticular nature (or hocceity), to the silver, <te. f illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the Connecticut between 
them, to the co-iiiborcnce, and so forth: a supposition not. 
entertained by any disputant. Nor is a semi-effete exkt- 
once admissible, No one imagines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the other half for laying 
eggs. The venerated Buddha, then, having caught that of 
the illusorily superposed (silver, &c.) p the basis (nacre, 
% ike,), the connection between them, the act of vis son, and 
the ridtns, if one or more ho unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all are unreal, all being equally objects of the nega¬ 
tion ■ the MEtdhyaunkas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrine of Buddiia terminates u\ that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nihilism) by a slow 
progression like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary fius h itnd through the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasurable sens! 
bility, of universality, and of reality. 

The ultimate principle, then, is a void emancipated from 
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four alternatives, viz., from reality, from unreality, from 
lioth (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this: If real existence were the 
nature of a water-pot end the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) would be superfluous. 

If non-existeuce be its nature the same objection will 
accrue $ os it is said— 

" Necessity of a cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance ; 

- No cause is efficacious of 11 non-existent '-fleet, flowers 
of the sky and the like, for instance" 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictory, 
are inadmissible. It has accordingly been laid down by 
the venerated Buddha in the Alahkamvatiira 1 — 

«Qf things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained ; 1 

“Those things are therefore shown to be inexplicable 
and natureless." 

And again— 

■' Tliis matter perforce results, which the wise declare. 
No sooner arc objects thought than they are dis¬ 
sipated." 

That is to say, the objects tire not determined by any one 
of the four alternatives. Hence it is that it has been said— 

“A religious mendicant, au amorous man, and a dog 
have three views of n woman's person, respectively that it 
is a carcass, that it is a mistress, and that it is a prey,” 

In consequence, then, of these four points of view, when 
nil ideas are come tci an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end, 
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and then is nothing to he taught to u.- r Then conse¬ 
quently remain only two duties Lo the student—iiiteirog/i- 
tiou and acceptance. Of those, interrogation is the putting 
of questions in order to attorn knowledge not yet attained. 
Acceptance is assent to the matters stated by the sacred 
teacher, These (Iknddha mbiliata) Eire excellent in nasens.- 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de¬ 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig* 
nation of Md ihyaiisikas (or inodioi-re}. 

Certain other Jluddhists are styled Yogadiiir.L-s, because 
while they accept the four points of view prodbamud by 
the spiritual guides and the void of external dungs, they 
make the interrogation: Why has if void or the internal 
(or baselessness of mental phenomena) leeii admitted * 
For their technology is na foliows: — Sdf-sui>sistout cogui- 
tion must be allowed, or i( will follow dint the whole 
universe is blind It has conformably been proclaimed 
by J dianuaidui: ,r To one who disallows pew-jp Li on the 
vision of objects is not competent/' 

A 11 external pcrcipilnU is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise from an entity nr not l It does not 
result from an entity, for that which is generated 1 i;ls no 
permanence* Xor is li non-resultaiit, E'or what has not 
come into being is nonexistent Or (we may proceed) do 
you bold that a p ist object Is cogiiitivelr apprehensibly 
ns Ijcg.-tting cognition ? If so, this U childish ncm^usCj 
because it conflicts with the apparent pres-entuesa of the 
object, and because on such a supposition the smise organs 
{and other imperceptible things) might Vkj apprehended. 
Further (we usk) T Is the pcmpibil* a simply atmn or ;l 
complex 1 Hilly The hitter it cannot bo, [his alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as to whether pan or whole 
is perceived. Thu former alternative its equally impossible, 
an atom being supetflenBible, and it not being able to 
carabine simultaneously with sir others; sis it has been 
said — 
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- l If ail atom could snntilt^ u influoly combine with ix 
would have six surfaces; 

s> And each of these being taken mp stately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as Laving no other pwripibilt but 
itself, is shown to be itself its own j vtrcip&th, s&lf-sob- 
sbtent, Imiiinotia with its own light, like light, 1 he ref ora 
it has been said— 

“There is naught to he objectiSetd by intellect; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto ; 

"There being no distinction between percept and per¬ 
cipient, intellect planes forth of itself ulope/' 

The identity of pertdpiont mid percept is inferrible, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition is not 
other than that cognition* as seal, for instance, is nut other 
than the cognition of soul; and blue and other momentary 
objects are cognised by cognitions. For if there were a 
dUTareuca (between percept and percipient), the object 
Could not now have any connection wills the cognition, there 
being no identity to determine; a constancy of connection, 
and not king tu determine: the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appearance of an interval between the object 
and subject consciousnesses, this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons when there is only nine. Ihe 
cause of tills illusion is ideation of difference in a stream 
without beginning and without Interruption 5 as it has 
been said— 

** As invariably cognised together, the blue object and 
the cognition thereof are identical; 

* And the diHerencv should be accounted for by illusory 
cognitions, aa in the example of the single moon. 11 
And again— 

11 Though there is no division, the soul or intellect, by 
reason of illusory perceptions, 

“ Appears to possess a duality of cognitions, of percepts 
and of percipient.” 

Nor must it be supposed that (on this hypothesis) the 
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juice, the energy, and the digestion derivable from an 
imaginar y and an actual sweetmeat will be the same; for 
it cannot he questioned that though the intellect la: in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object: and subject, 
yet there is competent to it a practical lI inunction in 
virtue of the succession of illusory ideas without begin¬ 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
ai]d percipient, con form ably to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, just as to those whose eyes Etre film with 
some morbid affection a hair and another minute object 
may appear either diverse or identical; jjs it has hecji 
said— 

"As the intellect, not having object and subject modes, 
appears, by reason of illusory cognitions, 

I Untied with the diverse forms of perception, percept 
and percipient; 

M So when the intellect has posited :i diversity, as in the 
example of the differences of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

w Then it is not to be doubted that k is characterised a* 
percipient and percept. 17 

Thns it baa been evinced that intellect, us affected 
by tegimiingless ideation, manifest itself under diverse 
forms. 

When, therefore, by constancy of reflection (on the four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been interrupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the illusioua which 
take the form of object*, such iUurioiis being now malted 
away; and th is iatechnically culled Makodnya (the grand 
exaltation, emancipation). 

Others again (the Sautmntikos) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as wanting 
evidence, Xor (they contend) can it be maintained that 
invariability of simultaneous cii-intion is an evidence, for 
this simultaneous cognition which you accept as proof of 
the identity of Ribjuct and object is indecisive, being found 
in dubious and in contrary instances. If you rejoin (they 
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proceed) : Let than be it proof of this identity, and lot tills 
proof b«? invariability of simultaneous cognition,—w« refuse 
t.liis, because inasmuch as cognition must ultimately have 
sonic object, it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invariability of simultaneity as to time and place is im¬ 
possible. Moreover {they continue), if the object, blue 
vt whatever it be 7 were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as not as Ih* ali'piid, because 
the cognition and the object would be identical. Perhaps 
you will suy: A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily presented ns external and os other than self, and 
consequently the Ego is not suggested; and sc it has been 
Said — 

“This side of knowledge which appears external to the 
other portion. 

“This appear an oo of duality in the unity of cognition b 
un illusion/ 1 
And again —■ 

“The principle to lie known as internal also manifests 
itself os if it were external/' 

To this we reply (say the Sinitnnitikaa) : Tins is utitcn- 
iti-lc T for if there be no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the comparison u as If they ware external 
L illegitimate. No man in Ins senses would say, “ Vaeu- 
initra'ioaks like the son of a childless mother," Again, if 
the manifestation of identity be proved by tins illusonness 
of the presentment of duality, and the presentment of 
duality he proved illusory by the manifestation of identity, 
you arc involved in a logical circle. TV i t b out controversy 
we observe that cognitions take external things, blue or 
whatever they may be, as their objects, and do not take 
merely internal modifications us such, and wu see that 
men in their everyday life overlook their internal states. 
Thus this argument which you adduce to prove that there 
is difference between subject and object, Tunis out n mere 
absurdity, like milky food made of cow-dung. When then 
vou say “as if it were external" you must already suppose 
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ati external jxrcipiMU, mid your own arrow will return 
upon yon uud wound you* 

If any one object that the externulity of nn object 
synchronous with the cognition is inadmissible, we (Sun-* 
trintikas) reply that this objection is inaduis3ible p iuaani.iidi 
the subject in juxtaposition to the sensoiy imposes, its 
form upon the cognition then in production, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed, The 
interrogation ami response on this point have been thus 
sUHmoriaed—■ 

* r If it be asked, How can them ho a past * 

They recognise perceptibility, 

"And n competent iufembility of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its form." 

Tu exemplify As nourishment is inferred from a 
thriving Wk t aa nationality is inferred from lungtinge, 
ami ru affection is inferred from Hurried movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a knownble may be inferred* 
Therefore it Inis been said— 

,d \\ ith half (of itself' the object moulds (The cognition) 
without losing the nature of a half j 
'The evidence, therefore, of the recognition of u know- 
nble is the nature of ihy knownble, 11 
For consciousness of the cognition cannot be tin:, being 
of the cognition, for this consciousness is every whets alike, 
ami if indifference were to attach itself to this, it woul-J 
reduce all things to indifference. Accordingly the formal 
argument for the existence of external things: Those things 
which while a thing exists appear only at times, all depend 
upon some thing else than that things for instance, if I 
da not wish to speak or to walk, pre^ntnaents of shaking 
or walking must suppose others desirous of speaking or 
walking; mid in like manner thy presentments of activity 
under discussion* while there exists the recognition of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested as blue and 
eu forth, Uf these, the recognition of a subject is the 
pic^ntatiou of the Ego, the nmnifosuitiou us blue and 
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6 D forth is a presentment of activity, as it hm been 
said — - 

- That is u recognition of a subject which is conversant 
about the Ego: 

«That is a presentment of activity which manifesta 
blue and the test" 

Over and nlrom, therefore, the complement of subject- 
recognitions, let it be understood that there h an external 
object world perceptible, which is the cause of preaebt- 
incuts of activity; and that, this external world does not 
roe into bging only from time to time on occasion of pre¬ 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to the view of the Sspsatiomdists (rifTid- 
navddin), ideation h ft power of generating such and 
such sensations (or presentmenta of activity) hi subject- 
recognitions which exist as a single stream. The nuitur- 
esconee of this power is its readiness to produce its effect j 
of this the result is a presentment {or sensation); the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in the mental 
train is accepted m the cause, no other mental train being; 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must there tore be 
stated that all momentary objects (fleeting sensations) in 
the subject-eonscionsness are alike able to bring about that 
xuaturcsccnce of ideation in the subject-coiiscionsness, which 
muturcseence ia productive of presentments of activity. 
If nnv one (of these fleeting sensations) had not this power, 
none would posses it, all existing alike in the stream of 
subject-recognitions., On the supposition dint they all 
have this power, the effects cannot be diversified* and 
therefore any intelligent man. however unwilling, if he 
has a dear understanding* must decide, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his copiousness, that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sense percepts) the 
six cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste* and stud], of 
pleasure, and so forth „ are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. Those font conditions are known ns {[.) the 
datn, ( 2 ,) the suggestion, (3.) the medium* and (4.) the 
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dominant (organ). Of these, the form of Hue pr the like 
arises from the condition of blue data in the nuder-stan dip' 
m which there is a manifestation of blue or the like, which 
manifestation is styled u cognition. The resuscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
I he restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arms from the medium. light, for instance, ns a coSjition, 
and from tlm dominant, the eye, for example, as another 
condition, JJu- eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) whore taste, might have been equally 
cognised, is able to become dominant; for in everyday 
life he Who determines is regarded as dominant. We 
must thus recognise four causes of pleasure and the rest 
winch constitute the understanding and its modifications, 
■>j uhso the universe, which consists of mind and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (i.) the sensational 
<2.) the perceptional, fy) the affection*!, 4.' tlv- verbal 
and ( 5 - the impressimmL Of these, the -nsiLie world 
{rUpt^nMa) is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi¬ 
nated (rupyuttfe) by these. The perceptional world is Lhe 
stream of subjeet-recognitious and of presentments of 
activity. The affections! world is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) world is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words—the words "cow,” and 
so forth. Tim impression*! world is the miseries, as desire 
aversion, &c., caused by the affectmual world, the lesser 
miseries, as conceit, pride, &c., and merit and demerit 
Reflecting, therefore, that this universe i 3 pofc tul , l ' ixjjQ 
ot pain, and an instrument of pain, a man should acquire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of aupnreiin.r 
this pam. Hence it hag been said_ 

" The principles sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
rim four methods of suppressing the aggregate of 

’ CT - Ku "' t " lf ‘ F S**-—Should w r^d „ H|MrfayT , 
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In these words the sen&e of pain is known to every one; 
the 1C aggregate ” means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, ns (l*) determined by concurrence; or (2.) deter¬ 
mined by causation. Of these, there is an aphorism com- 
prising the aggregate determined by concurrence, " which 
other causes resort to this effect; " the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscious 
being,—such is the meaning of the aphorism* To exemplify 
this, A germ, caused by a seed, is generated by the con¬ 
currence of six elements. Of these, earth m an dement 
produces hardness and smell in the germ; water as nn 
element produces viscidity and moisture; light as an 
element produces colour and warmth; air as m dement 
produce* touch and motion; ether m nn element produces 
expansion and sound; the season as no element produces 
a fitting soil, &c. The aphorism comprising the aggregate 
determined by causation is; “With the Tathdgatas the 
nature of these conditions is fixed by production, or by 
non-production; there is continuance us a condition, and 
determination by a condition, and conformity of the pro¬ 
duction to the cause ;** that is to suy p according to rise doc¬ 
trine of the Tnthjigatn Buddhas, the nature of these condi¬ 
tions, that is, the causal relation between the cause and 
efleet, results from production or from nou-j. reduction. 
That which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause; such is the expla¬ 
nation of the nature (or causal relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is not found' without its 
cause* The (abstract) affix ltd (in the word MJiilita) lias 
the sense of the concrete. Di-terrain at Ion by a condition 
13 the deters nit] at inn of the effect by Lite cause. Here some 
one might interpose the remark that the relation of cause 
and effect cannot exist apart from some conscious agent* 
For this reason it is added that there existing a cuu-e, 
conformity of the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed 111 conditions (that is, in causes and 
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effects) ; And in all this no intelligent designer is tinned. 1 
To illustrate this, the causal determination of a genesis to 
he gone through is as follows T?nm, the awl the geiiu 
iroit) the germ the stalk, from the stalk the hollow stem, 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules! 
i rum the spicules the blossom, from the blossom the fruit. 
In Uiis external aggregate neither the cause, the seed a mi 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the rest, has any 
^ ^ brm a m 0 a germ into being, or of being 

brought into being by the seed. In like manner iu mental 
facts two causes are to be recognised There is n whole 
ocean of scientific matter before us, but wo desist, apprehen¬ 
sive of making our treatise unduly prolix, 

kmnneipatiun is the suppression of tLiu s i> two causal 
aggregates,, or the rise of pure cognition subsequent to 
siifii suppre^ion The method (path, read) h the mode of 
suppressing them. And this method is the knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
i'lca:. Such i-i the highest mystery. The name San win- 
ti..a arose front the fact that tin: venerated Buddha ssiid 
to certain of his disciples who asked what was the ultimate 
purport (flw/o; of the aphorism (sdin*), M As you have in¬ 
quired the final purport of the aphorism, ho W ran Likas." 

Curtail! llauddbas, though there exist the external world, 
consisting of odours, &c., and the internal, consisting of 
cotou rs, lie., in order to produce utjbelkf in tln. se, declared 
the universe to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
atyicni Fnithamika (primary) disciple?, A second school, 
attached to the apprehension of sensations only, maintain 
tluit sdnaation is the only reality. A third school, who 
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contend that both me true (the interna 1 and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. tubers 
hold till this to be absnnl language (pirudriJtd bhdshd), and 
are known under tha designation of Ynibhaahika& Their 
technical language springs up as follows;—According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sqnsiblea, there being no percep- 
tibia object p and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all mankind. Objects* 
therefore, are of two kinds* sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-di^minatbe instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation; cognition 
which u discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said— 

“ Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-disc rim [native. Discrimination, ra resulting 
from the appearances of things, is without con¬ 
troversy an illusion, 

“The perceptible evidence of things is perception: if 
it were aught else, 

44 There could neither be things* nor evidence of things 
derived from verbal commiiniuiitLon, inference, or 
sense/ 1 

Here some one may say: If discriminative cognition bo 

uuauthentie*how is the apprehension of real objects by one 

eiscrmskiLi thereon and the universal coii.se nticncv of man- 
™ ^ r ■ 
kind to be accounted for? Lei it be replied: This question 

does net concern us, for these may be accounted for by 

the possibility of an indirect apprehension of objects, just 

us if we suppose the light of a gem to be a gem (wo may 

yet handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 

if we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 

of any silver]. The vest ha- 1 been fully discussed in 

describing the Suiitrantikas (el p. 27), and tlicrclare liecu 

uot here be further detailed. 

it should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 

0 
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according to ttie dimpltf modes of thought is not tra¬ 
dition a] (or orthodox); for it is said in the gloss on the 
End ha-chitfcn— 

11 The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis¬ 
position (of those who are to be taught), 

* A to said to lie diverse in many ways, according to a 
plurality of methods* 

'For as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

41 Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality" 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner seats (dyatana) is conducive to felicity. 

"After acquiring wealth in abundance, the twelve inner 
seats 

'* Are to be thoroughly reverenced; what use of reveren¬ 
cing aught else below ? 

" The five organa of knowledge, the five organs of action* 

"The common sensory and the intellect have been 
described by the wise as the twelve rimer seats." 

The- system of the Buddhists is described as follows in 
the Viveka-vildgn ?— 

' h Of the Rauddhas Sugata (Buddha) is rise deity, and the 
universe h momentarily ihudonal; 

41 The following four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths 

“Fain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate h 
held* 1 

"And the path (method); of all this let the explication 
be heard m order. 

" Rain, and lire tkamt/ui£ of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be five,— 

Hf Sensation, confltiotwnass, name, impression, and form. 

41 The five organs of sense, the five objects of sense, 
sound and the rest* the common sensory, 

1 These are not the u*unJ four ‘‘♦tiMmse tmtlia;' cf, ^ 
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" And (the intellect) ilia abode of merit,—'these are the 
twelve inner seats. 

Hr Tins should bo the complement of desire and so forth, 
when it arises in the heart of man. 

"Under the name of souYb own nature, it should be 
the aggregate, 

H llie fixed idea that all impressions are momentary, 

"This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

u Furthermore r there are two instruments of science, 
perception and inference. 

H T he Bau rfdhas are well known to be f 0lir 

and the real 

Hi The V aibhd ahikahighly esteems an object concomitant 
L lo the cognition; 

"The %uu*uiiikt allows no external object spprehan- 
t'afble by perception ; 

"The Vogiehura admits only intellect accompanied 
tMth forms; 

11 The Madhyantikas hold mere consciousness 5edf*sub- 
1_^*feateut. 

" AD the £onr (sects of) Bauddh&s proclaim the seme 
emancipation, 

11 Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c. # the stream 
of cognitions and impressions. 

PL The skin garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rugs, 
the single ineai in the forenoon, 

11 The congregation, and the red vesture, lire adopted by 
the Uauddha TOftmUoauta," 1 A* E. G. 

1 Mridtavn deriv«J ini-st ibnE oi ranideEyn w mam* 

fir LEh mC ltuiiahLit di>i> days, ram to bt jit variiuHte 

tTuimirom B rmllllHmlMl Wttrltlii with givim tn Huddhm, 

HKJUPQ dv HjJIw of hit! ftpl itnut inn* *'».rLf 
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CHAPTEll IIL 

TLIE IlillAtA SYSTEM 

The GymuosophLate 1 (Jaiuas), reacting thea* opinion a of 
U^MuktakaohclihaSp* and maintaining continued existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the mornen- 
Mrinc^s of everything. (They say): If no continuing 
sOdl is accepted, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining worldly fruit m this life will be Useless. 
Kilt surely this can never he imagined ns possible—that 
one should net and another reap the consequences [ There¬ 
fore ns this conviction, Jl I who previously did the deed, 
iiui the person who now reap its consequences,” establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing goul, which 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequent 
period, the discriminating Jaioa Azhats reject as unten¬ 
able the doctrine of momentary existence, if., an exist¬ 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has no previous or 
subsequent part 

But the opponent may main tain, “ The unbroken stream 
(of momentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu¬ 
ment, m who can prevent it? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, 1 whatever 
fa, i$ momentary. to,/ it follows that in each parallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and the subsequent one reaps the fruit. Nor may 

1 Yfrojano^ "wftbotrt gamtrtilV Liaritj M d^, HpHnnti| i biA’t 

1 M Thr Ludrlhiit* fttn ake called tif w^nKny ihv hvm of the I-wl.i 
JtfvkiabitJuCjhluiii aUmlftijf tq i pqcu- garment nnt'teL'-dJ/"_ <\lr 
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you object that, "if this were true, effects might extend 
beyond all bounds*—[i*., A might act, and B receive the 
punish nient]—because there is an essentially eon trolling 
relation in the very nature of cause and eheet, Tima wt 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a, deUnite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the shoot, the 
stalk, the stem, the branches, the peduncle, &c. r and go on 
by au unbroken series to tile fruit itself; or again, when 
cotton, seeds have been sprinkled with lac juice, there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through the same series 
of shoot* &o,j an ultimate redness in the cotton. A 3 it 
has been add— 

x> r in whatever scries of successive states the original 
impression of the notion was produced. 

There verily accrues the result, just like the redness 
produced In cotton. 

'"When lac juice, are poured on the flower of the 
citron, &cu, 

iJi A certain capacity is produced in it,—do vuti not sen 

it r ,p 

Hut all this h only a drowning man's catching at a 
straw, for it is overthrown by the following dilemma:— 

In the example of the fS cloud/' &c* [suprat jl 15], was 
your favourite M momeuturiness “ proved by this very proof 
or by some other? It could not be the former, because 
your alleged momen tori ness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as your example is not 
an ascertained fact, your supposed inference hills to the 
ground. Nor can it ba the latter—because you might 
always prove your doctrine of momeutarinMa by this new 
proof (if you hud it), and consequently your argument 
regarding all existence [" whatever is. Is momentary,” 
i£a] would become needless. If you take as your defini¬ 
tion of lf existence M "that which produces uu effect this 
will not hold, as it would include even the bite of a snake 
imagined in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces the 

) 
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cflt-'-t [of fear], Hence It has been said that the definition 
of an existence i= -'that which possesses an origin, rm end, 
and an [intermediate] duration/' 

As for whet was said [in p* 16] that M the momentm- 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption lead s to eontradictoiy attributes of capacity 
and want of capacity existing contemporaneously/" 
also b wrong—for the alleged contnidicUon is not proved, 
as the holder. 1 ? of the SyM-vuda 1 doctrine [vuk iu /Va] 
willingly admit the indeterminate ness of the action of 
causes. As For what wrts said of the example of the 
cotton, that is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
find we do not accept even in that instance a separate 
destruction [at each moment]. And again, your supj o&ed 
continued series cannot be dem oust rat eel without some 
subject it} give it coherence, as lias been said, " In indi¬ 
vidual things which are of the same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may he a continued 
series; and this series is held to he one [throughout 
all 1 ]. 

X u is car ejection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation between causes and eflecLs, For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher’s mind might be remembered by that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex¬ 
perience the fruits nf merit which the former had acquired; 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the thing 
done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing not done was enjoyed. This has been said by the 
author of the Siddhaseiuhmky a— 

"The loss of die thing done—the enjoyment of the Fruit 
of a thing not d>>ne,—the dissolution of all existence,— 
Lind the abolition of memory,—bold indeed is the Buddhist 
antagonist, when, in the teeth of them four objections, 
lie seeks to establish his doctrine of momentary destruc¬ 
tion r 


1 fn r =£ Hne 3- read 
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Moreover, (nii your supposition of momentary cthtenoe), 

at the time of the perception (the second moment) the 
object (of the first moment) does not exist, and similarly 
at the time of the object's existence the perception does 
not exist* there can be no such things us a perceiver and 
a thing perceived* and consequently the whole course of 
the world would r:gme to an end. Nor may you suppose 
that the object mid the perception arc simultaneous, be¬ 
cause this would imply that, like tho two horns of an 
animal, they did not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
and consequently the jftamfca??*!, or the objects data 
[supra, p. 29]* would be abolished ns one of the four con¬ 
current causes (pratjfayay 

if you flay that ''the object may still be perceived* 
Inasmuch ns it will impress its iotm on the perception, 
even though the cue may have existed in a different 
moment from the other," this ton will not hold. For if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it* you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
cun po^c^i the power of impressing U form 1 and if you 
my that it hrei no form impressed upon it, you are equally 
met by the fact that, if we are to avoid incongruity, there 
must be some definite condition bo determine the perception 
and knowledge in each several case. . Tims by perception 
the abstract consciousness, which before existed uninflu¬ 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
form of a jar, &o. # with a definite reference to each man's 
personality [ic. 1 sec the jar], and it is not merely the 
passive recipient of n reflection like a mirror Moreover, 
if the perception only reproduced the form of the object, 
there would be an end of using such words as lr far" 
44 near/' &c* t of the objects. 2 Nor can yon accept this 
conclusion, "os exactly in accordance with your owu 

1 I pmiKiif w rt-fcl in p. 16, line yaiya for 

5 An then- tensii (w the prfcdltt 
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views/' because, in spite of all our logic h tlio stubborn 
fact remaina that we do use such phrases ns the moun¬ 
tain is nearer" or ,g further/ 1 “Joug rF or " large." Nor may 
you say that “it is the object (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being 1 further/ 
and they are applied by a fashion of speech to the per¬ 
ception [though nut really belonging to it”]—because we 
do not find that this is the case in a mirror [it, it does 
not become a far reflection because it represents n far 
object] And again, as the perception produced by an 
object fallows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the object be insentient it ought equally tq assume its 
form and m become itself insentient. And thus, accord¬ 
ing to the proverb, 11 wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root/* ami your cause has fallen into hopeless ill hi- 
on] ties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty* yon assort that 
jC the perception does not follow the object in being in- 
sentient/’ theu there would be no perception that the 
object is insentient/ and so it k a ease of the proverb, 
“ While he looks for one tiling which he lias lost, another 
drops/’ k< Bttt wh»t harm will it be if there is no percep¬ 
tual -Ii a tilings being insentient?” [We reply], that if 
its being insentient b not perceived, while its blue form 
is perceived, the two may be quite distinct [aud as different 
from each other as a jar and cloth], or it may be a case of 
*iudetenuinatenesa” [so that the two may be only occasion¬ 
ally found together, as smoko with tire]. And again h if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
form, how could there then be conformity between them 
[so that both the blue and the iuaentieiuce should together 
constitute the character of the thing (] We might just lls 
well inrun tain that* on perceiving a poet* the tin perceived 
universe entered into it as also constituting Sts character 1 

l I ircifTcct t Iji 1 leading m^r bwiuA tlwtlf h tbeatajfln'n 

hatuum tfi i.rr,','ii ffrulmiynji taiifd El wX'fi, thlOD I muj mj ihnt thr" rn*t 
be mj£ ' l* thu OMwrto, mu L the uujwiwi rod 

1 l.i. t if jihi (uv that lit* a ii ijvmi tlim.- woridi Ur dttn,nK f 
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All this collection of topics for proof has 1 ■ •11 discoafced 
tit full length by the J ain a authors, Ff&tapachaiidttt and 
others, in the /'? 'ft a t €$&h-iut oAi m & rt<ui dtt , ike., mm! i$ here 
emitted for fear of swelling the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish for the hmtim of 

man must not accept the doctrine of Buddha, but rather 
honour only the Arhatu doctrine, The Arh fit's nature 
has been thus described by Arhachchcmdia-sdrh 1 hi his 
Api aniAh aydhtit k&mu 

u The divine Arhnt is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, Ac.,—adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are*” 

lint mny it not be objected that no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the five affirma* 
live proofs can be found to apply, as has been declared by 
Tumid ita [Bhalta Kuuuirila 1 ] ? 

I. M Xo omniscient being is seen by the sense here in 
this world by ourselves or others; nor is there any part 
of him seen which might kelp ns as n sign to infer Ida 
existence 

3, u Xor is lls ere any t nj unefciu n (pidlt i") of se ri p L are 
which re veals an eternal omniscient one ? nor an the moon¬ 
ing of the explanatory passages (ari&arddu) be applied 
here, 

3, “His existence is not declared by those passages 
which refer to quite other topics; and it cannot be con¬ 
tained in any emphatic repetitions (anutmlu), as it had 
never been mentioned elsewhere before, 

4, u An omniscient buiug who had a beginning can 
never be the subject of the eternal Venn; and bow can 
he be established by a made and spurious Ycda l 

5, 41 Do you say that iliis omniscient one ia accepted on 

1 1 rand nriutch- Kundriln liml » Utils rektitnuf to. 

cAaiwfax 3fl j\. ijj lint; ^ »»/hi. wurU ittbecodoflllt life. 

* The Mlowini; jMjisay'c wuiim irt Ho repfenM hjF IhAvEiLg ut ckujIIj pif* 
icmi; |mH: i.if Knmirlb'j writing in Llmra, &m\ ubaftlHfttfgHl 

nil Hfffunipt Bfpwn*t IJip J*ftu* It tiiflt thnn> uni tom.- truth in thijtr 
frcttrtoOi that in th* Wnlgui-lllfTb t p g rhiritf . JainayurujuuUuU Lavzhitt 

jiyi, rhap . Jv rp ft U that ridptfflQ 
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his own word How can you establish either when they 
thus both depend on reciprocal support! 

&■ rt [If you say d ] 'Tho saying is true because it was 
uttored by one omniscient., and this proves tbe Arhat’s 
<sssi*tmp\* bow can either point he established without 
some previously established foundation ? 

7. ' J Kut they who accept a [supposed] omniscient on 
the baseless word of a parrUdeat know nothing of the 
meaning of n real omniscient 3 words. 

S. li And again, if we now could gee anything like an 
omniscient being, we might have a chance of recognis¬ 
ing him by the [well-known fourth] proof, comparison 

9. " And the teaching of Buddha [as well as that of Jina], 
which embraces virtue, vice, &o., would not be established 
as authoritative r if there were not iu him the attribute of 
amukcmoce, 1 and so on." 

We reply aa follows:—As fertile supposed contradiction 
uE ah Arfiat's existence, derived from the failure of the 
bvo affirmative proofs—this h untenable, because there 
art proofs, ns inference, ttc. h which do establish * bis 
existence. Thus any soul will become omniscient when* 
(its natural capacity for grasping nil objects remaining 
the same), the hindrances to such knowledge fire done 
away* Whatever thing lias a natural capacity for know¬ 
ing any object will, when its hindrances to such knowledge 
arc dene away, actually know it, just os the sense of 
vision cognises form, directly the him!ranees of darkness* 
&t\, are ivmoved. Now there i* such 11 soul, which has 
it? hindrances done away, its natural capacity for gmsp- 

1 KUTiiirJlfl trie- to pt™* Illicit iv ■ would not b-- tma « L d author HatlVc. 
feeftiy caB oh*, Up hi* ariaUshw but wn iw-ir Hut thity a? c, iHtforfr 
in nut by uay 0P& rf the hr LI umniicir nt.'" Hu miwtra hy 

five PK^^nitecE profit—the retorting thftt tkuu wm fcryument 

a&A4rd, being nu^ativc r h, -of non might l>n un>d rtf LSaJdK^ W® Bsid- 
Jsiit upplEniUc. 1 _ unJoritncid tla-i iuid Di the JbIiu bbaielt w«lld 

lart -Luiii iv, - laming Uk« disaibiU' it in thut aw, it ca.hiu.it lx 

■Jtiljtv *jf * fir «rrAii> ennvifleing' in hb hita-el' 

prttf*- AJku mml 4 My H 44 If thtf ; rn p r 2 ^ Hu# 2 , trod fuWMdrd- 

Arimt wtn hi* oninisetL-ut, hit; wnnJi rcrlaloi^i f lff tafJuefA Arira. 
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ing all things remaining unchanged] therefore there is 
an omniscient being* Nor is the assertion unesfotbltolied 
t hat the soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things; 
for otherwise the Mirndmatot could not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible eases can bq produced by the 
authoritative injunction of a text, 1 —nor could there other- 
vrkt bf the knowledge of universal propositions, such as 
that in our favourite argument, "Alt things are indeter¬ 
minate from the very fact of their existence '* [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nydya will grant that universal 
impositions can by known, though he will dispute the 
truth of this piinicular one]. Now it h clear that the 
teachers of the Ffirva Mimumsa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things; since 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced by the discussion of injunctions and prohibitions, 
us is said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Sutras, 
i. 1 1 2 ] t "A precept makes known the past, the present, 
the future,, the minute, the obstructed* the distant, &C?/ 1 
Nor can you say that “it is impossible to destroy ihe 
obstructions which hinder the soul’s knowing all things/ 
because we [J a bias] arc convinced that there Wa certain 
special means to destroy these obstructions, vie,* the three 
[“gems 11 ], righ; intiriiioii, &c. By this charm also* oil 
inferior ossiiiiU-s of argument cm be put to flight. 

But the Nalyayika may interpose, “You talk of the 
pure intelligence. which, after all hind ranees are done 
away, sees all object*, having sense-perception at its 
height; but this to irrelevant, became there can be no 
hindrance to the oumtocien^ as from all eternity be has 
been always liberated/ 1 We reply that there is no proof 
of your eternally liberated being* There cannot bo an 
onmtotient who h eternally 11 liberated" from the very 
fact of his being “ liberated," like other liberated persons, 
_since the use of the term “liberated” necessarily ira- 

1 I is p. 29, UlLts 9, for it tfj-atfy, I ppop«* Iq rend 

nllM<hih«r£rl wtrattp. 
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tfie Jiving been previously bound; mid if the letter 
in absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the ease ol 
the ether. "But is not this being's existence definitely 
proved by bid being the maker of that eternal series of 
effects, the.earth, &<r, ? according to the wdl-ktion argu¬ 
ment, * the earth, &c., must have Lad a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, as a jar."* This argument, 
however, will nut hold, because you cannot prove that they 
Lave the nature of effects. Von cannot establish this from 
the fact of their being composed of parts, be cue so this 
supposition falls upon the burns of a dilemma. Does this 
“^mg composed of parts " mean (i.) the being in contact 
witb the parts ; or (iL) “the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iiL) the being produced from parts;" or 
(iv.) the being a substance in intimate relation; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving tiie notion of 
parts ? 

Not /hr first, because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include ether [since this, though not itself composed 
uf parts, is in contact with Lho parts of other things;] nor 
the setond, because it would similarly include genus, Ac. 
[its this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts;] nor the Hurd, because 
this involves a tern (" produced jusL us much disputed 
:is the one directly in question; 1 nor the fourth, because 
its neck is caught in the pillory of the following alterna¬ 
tive;—Do you mean by your phrase used above that it 
is to be a substance, end to have aomething else in in¬ 
timate relation to itself,—or do you mean that it must 
have intimate relation to something else, in order to 
be valid for your argument i If yon say the former, it 
will equally apply to other, since this is n, substance, and 
Laa its qualities resident in it by intimate relation; if you 
say cite latter, your new position involves ns much dispute 
fl* the original paint, since you would Lave to prove tlio 
existence of intimate relation in the parts, or the so-culled 

1 J fljiyti i» EnduJrtl in tt-frga and u|iulK ilwptiti'ij. 
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44 intimate causes,*' which you mean by * something else," 
Wu use these terns in compliance with ymur terminology'; 
but. of course, from our point of view, we do not allow 
mcb n thing as “ intimate relation ,” as theta is no proof of 
its existence. 

Nor can tfir jE/f* alternative be allowed, because this 
would reach too far, as it would include boh 3 , Ac., since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts* anti vet it is acknowledged to be not an effect 1 
Nor can you maintain that the soul may stilt \k mdhsoaqi- 
tible in itself, but by reason of its connection with som^- 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
the object of an idea involving the notion of i-Lirts, 
because there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that which is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which is iudisccrptible but not aU- 
pervading} 

And, moreover, is there only one maker 1 Or again, is 
ho independent ! 

In the former case your position will apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneously to palaces, Ac., where wq see for 
ourselves the work of many different urea* as carpenters, 
&c, p mid [in the second case] if ail the world were produced 
by this one maker, nil oilier ageuta would Ik? fittpertinous. 
As it lias been said iu the ritardr/mtuii, or n Frai&q of 
Jina IP — 

1. “There is one eternal maker for the world, all- 
pervadin™, independent, and true; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, whose teacher art them-* 

Anti again— 

2. “There is here no maker acting by his own free will, 
else Ms influence would extend to the limiting of a mat. 
Whnt would be the use of yourself or all the artisans, if 
Is warn fabricates the three worlds I w 

i Tims “I Aiu powmcl fcf a prrtlic&U: {DTQlr&llg the nafcl tm of 
Uidy ' r iahan ^rW) f " toy hM\ A" y**U U HfpUecE la lW ifflil “1" 
atv all tenleraa in wIjicL .1 
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Therefore it is right to hold, ns we do, that omniscience 
is produced when the hindrances ore removed by the three 
mentis before alluded to. 

Xor need the objection be made tbufc •* riylii in tuition," 

it’., are impossible, as there is mo other teacher to go to, _ 

because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient J fnaa , X,-r our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Anyonr 
y&Zr&yaid,' &cl, because we accept nti eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, like the end* 
less Senes of seed springing from shoot aml shoot from 
stcih t>t> much for this prelim in ary discussion. 

The well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, &c,, are thus described in the Jfyrtividgamaedn'a 
{which is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arhatfl)—“ Right intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
arc the path of liberation." This baa been thus, explained 
by Yogmleva 


t«0 w lien the meaning of the predicaments, the soul 
At, has been declared by nn Arhat in exact accordance 
MUth their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, i.e., the 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is right intuition." 
And to this effect nine the Tuiicdrt/ui^dtra ~ l ‘ Faith in the 
predicaments * is right 1 intuition. ” Or, as another dcilui- 
tion gives it, “ Acquiescence in the predicament* declared 
by a Jim is called ‘right faith ;' it is produced cither by 
natural diameter or by the guru's instruction;’ *• Natural 
diameter” means the soulV own nature, independent of 
another's teaching; "instruction " is the knowledge pro* 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of er Diana- 

turn, &e. 


(i.) "Hight knowledge” ls a knowledge of the predica¬ 
ments, soul, i'll, according to their real nature, undisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt; as it has been said_ 


1 Rcamok^ In n. rirck_ J tttjt- 
P 060 xht\ indurk-j« iht . 4 nanufA 4 - 

,fr renvoi Q£ def i^jfnwiMrjL, He 

thi bli|iijow 4 fAiiJt, md hu2 dt 


—- T — Lwrcur 11 fix Cti a a*» 

before 

ta K 31 , 3 In -j ^ ia/aj, r^tnJ fatf- 
tmrtfa (iff te&mrc&tm. 
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“That knowledge, which embraces concisely or in detail 
the predicaments m they actually are n is called ’right 
knowledge' by the wise/* 

This knowledge is fivefold as divided into Mtiii, Smta, 
avadhi maruts-parydya, and kemia; as it has been said, 
* r Mfdi, £mt#i amdhi, mwuxfrpctirydya, and Ivrala, those 
ate knowledge/' The meaning of this is os follows:— 

[. Mad is tliat by which one cognises an object, through 
the operation of the senses end the mind p all obstructions 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. &rutu is the dear knowledge produced by motf, all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadki is the knowledge of special objects caused 
by Lho addition < f hindrances, which h effected by "right 
intuition/' ic. 1 

4 . MMe^jar^dtfa is the clear definite knowledge of 
another's thoughts, produced by the abolition of all the 
iil» 3 tructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy, 

5 . Acrala is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these (malt) is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus it has been said— 

"True knowledge is a proof which nothing cud over- 
throw, and which manifests itself os well as its object; it 
is both superseDsuons and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is determined iti two ways/' 

But the full account of the farther minute divisions must 
be got from the authoritative treatise above-mentioned, 

0=0 "Right conduct" h the abstaining from all actions 
tending to evil courses by one who possess faith and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cutting off the aeries of 
actions and their effects which constitutes mundane exist¬ 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arhut— 

L Right conduct h described m the entire relinquish* 

1 I in p. 32* Him? q, Sam^ by th- jiMitron of htudFaue^ prev- 
t/urv-mriifi f^r awm^T^Hnrijrfrfp ; duci.il hy tie osu^Uts. ivruae m- 
tmt tbo M Li-At nifty rue-in ^catiMi! ttdtliun / 1 St, 
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mcnt of bUmable impulses ; this tma- been subjected to a 
fivefold division as the 1 five vows/ oAimad, fttfryd, 

madiftryd, and aparigroJia , 1 

2. *'Thc 'vow 4 of ffMmsd is the avoidance of injuring 
life by any act of thoughtlessness in any movable or 
immovable thing, 

3- Ji A kind, salutary, ntid truthful speech is called the 
r vow i of sihirita. Tliat truthful speech is not truthful, 
which is iinkind to others anti prejudicial 

4. " The not taking what ia not given is declared to 
be the 'vow 1 of otlttja; the external life is a man's pro¬ 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by gome one who 
seizes it. 

5. '‘The 'vow 1 of brzhmacknryd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fold, viz. t the abandonment of all desires* heavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by ones 
own action or by one's consent, or by one's causing another 
to act 

6 . n The 1 vow 1 of ap^riffraha is the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not] since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unreal, 

7. “When earned oat by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold Older, these great" vows' of the world produce Use 
eternal abode." 

The full account of the five states of mind (fiftdtteJtd) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we onlv 
quote one £loka] — 

“ List him carry out the 1 vow 1 of suitrita uninterruptedly 
by' the abstinence from laughter, greed t fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech” *—and so forth. 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce libcratioUj but not severally; 
just as. in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

* CT. the Hm jf<rrnoi in ttve Top*- _ 3 ] r&arj htmtindm far fciwfMm 
. Vu 3,0 H&ti)4hc4uhdr*M&AMA j». jj, lin? 7 j « j jS'l 

mlEi thf-tn TVr ciAAa jAc^nc,, huh* 1 Ifmach. iC. 
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what it 13, faith in its virtues, and the actual application 
tif the medicine, 1 united, which produce the elixir’s effect, 
but not severally. 

Here we may say concisely that the tatleai or predi¬ 
caments are two, jim and ajiva; the soul, jiva, is pure 
intellicence; the non-soul, aytiw, is pure non-intelligence, 
l’ndmnn audio has thus said— 

“The two highest predicaments are 'soul' and 1 non- 
soulj' ' discrimination ’ is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to he rejected. The affection, &c., of tin- 
agent are to lie rejected; these are objects for the nou- 
discriminuting; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to be puzaued, wliich is deiined aa upayeffn." 

TJpayoga [or - the true employment of the soul's acti¬ 
vities"] takes place when the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the souls innate nature; 
but as long ns the soul, by the bond of prudda and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and the body], cousiders itself as identified with 
its actions [and the body which they produce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as " the cause of its recognising 
that it is other than these." 2 

Intelligence (dmianya) is common to all souls, and is 
the teal nature of the soul viewed as jwmVmCa [r.c., aa it is 
in itself]; but by the influence of and 

Mayopa&ima it appears in the "mixed” form as pos¬ 
sessing both,* or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &c> As has 
been said by Vachakhchnryn [in a antra]—■ 

1 Or %h\* nifty mmu "by the E 
flurroM of upaAi NwnfctAnya at hrhn- 
IfOpwawth it fbflra£lrrirtii 

by am or the otlmr." 

j 4 * ^ 34a lirus J.hilmktl- 

iftduLrmtcf lor 

The upttaiHdiiAayd mnd hha^u- 
timti seem to «cnTCJip£ind t A the aum* 
»nd htkipia about |o 

be (in?ribei 


1 I prepay in p. 33. line jj t ra. 

for 

ImdiiiuiTuaxsruatin i. 
Tor -iPBTiftAiiniruip iw £Mru£fc h val ii. 
I'> I57h If njidiwjvii.t be thv 
trap ft-ntLEn^, I mippasc it iqub t ull aei 
"tinjp fcb^n&j uf obftractiLiEu. 1 " 

1 Thifl If a tannl 1 m it ™ie 

litfht b thrown on it by llu- -elmLiivt 
to ML-ni.'L-:huLiiijra t _ 4 i£JmM, ~ij 


So 
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"Tile awpaSamika, the Kshdyihu and the ■ mixed? states 
-ire the nature of the soul, and also the lutdai/ika and the 

Pdrintimika" 

1. The uufiodamihx state of the soul arises when all the 
effects of past actions have censed, nnd no new actions 
arise [to affect she future], as when water becomes tem¬ 
porarily pure tlireugh the defiling mud oinking to the 
hottom by tlf- influence of the clearing nut-plant,* Ac, 

2. The KdiAijiktt state arises wliea there ia tho absolute 
abolition of actions and their effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The *'mixed" (mi&ra) state combines both these, ns 
when water is partly pure. 

4 - TIia mnhujij.it ititte is when net inns arise [ttertin" 
an inherent inil 1 icnce on the future]. The P&nn&nufoL 
statu is the- soul's innate condition, as pure intdiigenee, 
and disregarding its apparent states, as (i), (2), (3), 
(4)'" This nature, in one of the iibove-tlescribcl varieties, 
is the dm merer of every soul whether happy or unhappy! 
Tins ia the meaning of the sum quoted above. 

This has been explained in the Btar&p^mnhodkam— 

" Sot different from knowledge, and yet not idenLienl 
with it—in some way both different ami the same,— 
knowledge Is its first and last; such is the soul described 
to be." 


If you say that, ” As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, we must have one or the other in the case of 
the aouJ, and its being equally both ia absurd,” wo reply, 
that there is no evidence to support you when you 
characterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-perception 3 
cuu thus preclude a suggestion ns absurd; but this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of us, th« 
advocates of the Syml-idda) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
.attributes. 


1 pij&j j**ditrftfnu 

1 Just 4!> m th-u- IHtliitJiya |>hilei- 
**\&y-* tbt? Mill U TMit nmffy bound 

st fr.L'cnii- ts> y ti? te Ml. 


A VC] Td jy> pi - jk 1 rorj>ti itip i* ixUrn 
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Others lay down a difterant set of t&ttvas from the two 
mentioned above, jim and ttjim; they bold that theme 
five totikdyas or categories,—; jiua, dkAta, dhuniw, 
tidharma, and pudgata. To all these five we can apply 
the idea of “existence p ’ as connected with the 

three divisions of time, and we can similarly apply the 
idea of l * body “ (k&ya)* from their occupying several parts 
of space. 

The Jims (souls) arc divided into two K the "mundane 11 
and the "released," Tho " mundanepass from birth to 
birth; and these arc also divided into two, as those pos^ 
string an internal sense {$amanmk^) f and those destitute 
of it {amaiwska). The former possesses mmj'M., u\, the 
power of a] j prehension, talking, acting, and receiving in¬ 
struct ton ; the i fitter are those without this power* Those 
latter are also divided into two, as 4 locomotive " 
or Al immovable 11 

The “locomotive" are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell-fish t worms, &c,, and are 
Lhns of four kinds [as, possessing two, three, four, or five 
senses]; the “InmiovaMfl M are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trees . 3 But here a distinction must l>e made. The dust 
of the road is properly "earth/' but bricks, &*x, are aggre¬ 
gated Jl bodies of earth/ mid tiiat soul by whom this body 
is appropriated becomes earthen-bodied , 11 and that soul 
which will hereafter appropriate it is the 11 earth-sou l” 
Tim same four divisions must also be applied to the others, 
water, &c* How the souls which have appropriated or 
will appropriate the earth, &£., as their bodies, are reckoned 
as “ immovable ; r? but earth, &o, t and the ■* bodies of earth/' 
&C‘» net so reckoned, because they are inanimate.* 
These other immovable things, anti such as only possess 


: r mad m pu 35, U&b 5. far 
itA Kid. 

: Hinw thr turm btihf ttKil for 
“ettam? * utikiyn, 

* UThraw: jbv Ht-uaadi A bktilA* 3*1), 
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the one aenso of touch, are considered ns " released," aince 
thev are incapable of passing into any other state of 
existence* 

iVuriwr, ndharrna, and dM&i are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“ action, but they are the cause* of a substance'* change 
of place. 

Bharmfy "merit/' and adharmn, “demerit/* are well 
knowiL They assist souls iu progressing or remaining 
stationery in the universally extended 1 sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokakd&a; hence 
the presence of the category "meriti* to be inferred 
froiii progress, that of 11 demerit B? from atationariness, The 
cflect of dkdwi is seen when one thing enters into the 
space previously occupied by another* 

rudf/altfi LJ body , 1 possesses touch, taste* and colour* 
Bodies are of two kinds* atomic and com pound. Atoms 
cannot be enjoyed ; 1 the compounds the binary and 
other combinations* Atoms are produced hy the separa¬ 
tion of these binaiy and other compounds,, while these 
arise from the conjunction of atoms. Compounds some- 
thnes arise from separation and conjunction [combined]; 
hence they are tailed tacause they “ fill * (pdr\ 

amd "dissohV* Although “rime pt is not properly 

an vstikdya, because it does not occupy many separate 
parts of apace [as mentioned in the definition], still it is a 
druvya [or tattra] M as the definition will hold; “substance" 
(rtravya) possesses eF qualities a nd action/’ a Qisal ities res ide 


J Id p. 35, Unc 3 from bottom, I 
tvmI Mtrntfrdmtfhifc for 
MiYi la the jiFtwHau li»r: I red 
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in substance but da not Lkcnjfielvei} possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &c,, of the jtm, form) 
&c„ of the body, and the power of causing progress, 
stationaiineas, and motion into u place previously occu- 
pied, in the ease respectively of "merit/' '■ demerit," and 
tit&kt. “ Action " (pari/Tri/n) has thus been defined; the 
actions (parrfdydh) of a substance are, as bets been said, 
ica existence, its, production, its being what it is, its 
development, its course to the end, as, e,y„ in the pita, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &c„ happiness, pain, &c.; 
in the ptdgala, the lump of day, the jar, &c.j in merit 
and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c, Thus 
there arts six substances or tattoos [*>., the five above 
mentioned and " time "], 

Others reckon the to fleas ns seven, ns has been said_ 

The tattvas are jtiti, njica, tirnuia, bitudka, tUTjivam, 
nirjard, and mukshai Jita, and ajira have lieeti already 
described, Abrava is described ns the movement of the 
soul called yoga* through its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, aud&riha, &e. As a door opening 
into the water is called 4 jf ret nr, because it causes the stream 
to descend through it* so this yoga is called dsmm, be¬ 
cause by it as by a pipe actions and their consequences 
ttow in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous ains, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions which [ire brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water i 3 thrown on a heated 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jisa, heated by previous sins, receives from every side 
the actions which are brought by yoga, Kashdya {'" sin," 

”defilement”) is so called because it “ hurts’* (iojA) the 
soul by leading it into evil states; it comprises auger, pride, 
delusion, and lust Airaca is twofold, as good or evil 
Thus abstaining from doing injury is a good yoga of the 

1 tbenufam] ■ re lin, ,S. n3 j doornail™. 

til the soul ta kL Fininhj'. 
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body; spe£it% what is true, measured, mid profitable b a 
£J<wd y&ja of the speech. 

These various hu[. divisions of dm-ura liavo been described 
at length in several Sut,w. * Amtea is the jupdw 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and it is good or 
evi! as it produces merit or demerit." &c. Others, how¬ 
ever, explain it thus;— “Atratab the ttetionof the reuses 
which impels the soul towards external objects; the light 
of the soul, coming in contnet with external objects by 
means of the senses, becomes developed, as the knowledge 
of fos-tsij &cj" 1 

Ibnulhtt 9 u \ jOEidnya, 1 * h when the sutil T by the influence 
of -L false intuit ion/ 1 * r non-indifference/’ ,J carelessness" and 
"HSti (kuithdifa), ;im1 also by the forte c>f yoyo, ass limes 
various bodies occupying many ports of space, which enter 
sntu its own suhtiio body, hik! which are suited to the 
bond, of its previous actions. As has been said — 

** Through the influence of sin the individiul soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is. 

4 bondage.’ ,J 

Tu this quotation the word Pl sin 10 [In&fidya) is used to 
include the other three causes of bondage us well as that 
properly so termed, Vdcholoichrirya has thus enumerated 
the causes of bondage : iJ Thfc causes of bondage am false 
intuition, non-mdiflterence f carelessness, and sin/ r 

(a) “False intuition 1 ' is twofold,—either innate from 
ones natural character, as when one disbelieves -laiita 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, arte- 
spectively of anothero teaching, -—or derived, when learned 
by another's teaching, 

(h) "Kon-tndiirej cuce 1 U the non-re&tramt of the five 
senses;tod the Interna] organ from the set of sir, earth. 

(cj M Carelessness " (pra mdda) is a want of cilurt to 
pmctbe the five kinds of samiti, f/upti, Ac. 

1 THp>w.ir..i i* one, bat it fckft with the umm irnii martial 

Apfijut-DUy mMilfald Liy its nuinw:* 
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(d) w £in ,h consiflb of nnger, Here we must make 
the distinct Eon that the four tiling, false Intuit ion. 
cause those kinds of bondage Called tikiti aud an ubhdm; 
y&jii [or risram] causes those kinds called pnzLrUi and 
pmdda, 

"Bondage** is fourfold, as has been said: Hl Pralyiti, 
sth iti, an ahhdi r a r am l pnuk£a are its f«■ u r k i nd^ iH 

i. Prnkpiti means- H the natural qualities/' m bitterness 
or sweetness in tie vim bn plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight ni u la -pro. k'f ii is. 1 

Thus obstructions (dzm rana} 1 doud the knowledge and 
intuition, us a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. 
This is (a)jndndtarti$a r or (b) thriamharana^ (c) An object 
recognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro¬ 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword's edge,—this is valaniya, (d) A delusion (mohaniija) 
eei intuition produces want of faith in ih^dnina categories, 
like assacinfeion with the wicked; delusion in conduct pro¬ 
duces want of self-restraint, Iik< a intoxication* (r; Apis 
produces the bond of body, like a snare,* (/} Ndmati, or 
11 the name;’ produces various itulividuiil appellations, as a 
painter paints his different pictures (g) Goira [produces 
Lite idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions his 
pots, (h) AnJardi/a produces obstacles to liberality, &e., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of 
economy 

Thus is theprafrriti-brtndha eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight mtila-pmkritis, with sobdivisions according 
to the different actions of the various subject-matter. 

And thus has Utnu&vri bi-vdchukdcl Larva 4 deal Liml: u The 
first kind of bandka consists of obstructions of the know¬ 
ledge and the intuition, redan iya, mohamya, dyus t ndnmn, 

1 These a iv iJiw caUcJ the ufyht ilsh-J for cfnraM ( Ptin. iiL 4, 6SJ. 
forma aa in Gr^-inJikrw.iiria'n gltw, CL Yti &a Sut. r ii. 52, whm Vjm 
Ytd. ^ 2 , 33 , Ortim, hit* iJrartrjpJ^n. 

*■ The C*kutt* >15, mull fStfui 1 - 3 /dim! f The printed imt Lula 
TjJjpjyd ff«r In p. 37 , jd/umf. 

UtHf, Hut drtmiihiya may ht 4 Um-iiirfiiu- ■ 
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liotra. and anturdya ; and he has also reckoned up tfao 
respective solid)visions of each as five, nine, twenty-eight 
four, two. forty, two, and fifteen. All this haa been 
explained at full length in the Vidydmnda and other 
works, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti. As the milk 0 f the goat, cow, buffalo, &c„ 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
long a period* so the first, three mdla^prakritis,j!iditdvara»/i 1 
<»c,, and the last, anfardya. have not swerved from thdr 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words. “ sthiti lasts beyond# crores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdy trw<imas .‘' 1 This con¬ 
tinuance is sthiti. 

3. Anubhd-n. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
&c,, there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 
capacity for producing* its severe] effects, so in lIlc different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists .1 
tnpecinl capacity {anvhh&va) for producing their respective 
effects, 

Pffldcda, The btfndha called prade-in ia lLg edirnne& 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed by the consequences of actions. 

Samvam is the stopping of dmtrn— that by which the 
influence of past action* (hitman) is stopped from cuter- 
mg into the soul It is divided into gvpH, samiti, Ac 
u the Withdrawal of the soul from that * impulse ” 
(jjoga) which causes mundane existence—it Is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind, Scmiti ia the noting 
so aa to avoid injury to all living lyings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as iryd? hkfokd, &c.,as has been explained 
n y Heinachaadra* 
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i. "In a public highway, kissed by the sub's rays, to 
walk circumspectly sc as to avoid injuring livin'* beings, 
this the good call {ryd. 

*■ u Let him practise 1 a measured utterance in his 
intercourse with ell people; this is called bfuUhd-samUi, 
dear to the res trainers of speech. 

3- “The food which die sage takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is culled the 
oJtaiod-samilL} 

4. " Carefully looking ut it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let hitn take a seal.&c., set it down, and meditate, 
—this is called the dd&na-samiti 

5, " That the good man should carefully perform his 
bodily e\ non at ions in a spot free from all living creatures* 
—this is the utsanfa-ravtiti* Hence su m ram has been 
etymologically analysed as that which closes {vim + 

the door of tiie stream of dxram* as has been said by the 
learned, "Asrava is the cause of mundane existence, *vp,- 
rarir is the cause of liberation;« this is the Arhat doc¬ 
trine in a handful; nil else is only the amplification ,if 
this " 

AirfatA, is the causing the fruit of past actions to decay 
by self-wort ideation, &c. ; it destroys by the body the 
merit and demerit of all the previously performed actions, 
arid the resulting happiness and misery; "self-mortifica- 
tion “ means the plucking out of the hair, &c. This ntr- 
janl is twofold “temporary" (yalhdkiUa) and ancillary 
(aujpakramavifa), It is " temporary " as when a desire is 
dormant in consequence of the action having produced ha 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion 0 f 


3 In p. 39, line C, I read dpnd^rfti 
f- *r itpadyaiAi. 

3 In h Une 9, f*W tfriuiwi nad 

1 P jfin nifydnlu 

Mid jagutituU. 

* Mlfrlhava omit* tlur ir mii ninj 
f [i d-i..n" trf *1 fjt iitra AV|Lwm, £mi y* t 
v^L i p. 5 El t am* tKfiq M pmHMkmS^ 
*■ tndunmcc-," jl 1 Lhf a vow | ifnii- 


dAdmut, u lhr‘ ten dntlcv mi 04 | U , 
miie. patience, HOtfexm," ; 
bmw*W, convirtNig, 1 ’ m*ch u that 
u-arltlly eiJxtenetei n*E t'Ccmnl. 
Ac,; rfelrifm, " ririu^m otH^n Mcr. ' 

3 In p- J 9 , linti 4 ftd 
mteu, 

\ F«rnwK in \lm ifiyre&d MAhfa. 

1 I« P- Ph M** J i*fm r I d 
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tite object filmed at; nirjard arises, being earned by the* 
consumption of the desire, Ac, Bat when, by the force of 
asceticism, the saga turns nil actions into means for attain- 
ing his end (liberation), this is the ftirj&rd of actions. 
Thus it has been said: L,: From the decaying of the actions 
which are the seeds of mundane existence, nirjant arises, 
which is twofold, sakd?ntt. and akdmtL That called 
*akdm& belongs to ascetics, the ahlmd to other embodied 
spirits ,"' 1 

Moksha, Since at the moment of its attainment there 
h an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c r ) are stopped,* nud since 
atl past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
uf nhjarti, thet^j arises the absolute release frutn id I actions. 
—this is mo-Mo; os it bns been said: " JfoMw is the 
absolute release from all actions by tbe decay {uxrjttT&) of 
the causes of bondage and of existence^ 

Theti tite soul rises upward to the end of the world* 
As a potter's wheel, whirled by the stick anil bauds, moves 
on oven after these have stopped, until the impulse is 
exhausted, so the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of mafaha exert their inil Li¬ 
enee even after the}" have cessed, and hear the soul onward 
to the end of the world; or* as the gourd* encased with 
eky p sinks ia tho water* but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation , 1 from the bursting of its 
bonds like the elastic seed of the castor-oil plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame, 

1 THU pwu^o is wry difficult rsiU dotraurt s tha tatter fo ba¬ 

llot teiptM.itml?!ir ccvropt, uni! my in- tnttinq th* jscctdie ere ifo> ]y*nr 
InpvUEkin r-i it i.r .mly-Li:.nj-*rcuraL il-.Vmi umkrtbo DT^qwDTiBg i.itLu- 
T^f ordinary urnarii ii whim nn onco of tha Mnrhjer d^iro for JJWfa. 
rt^tEnm QttAtn- tLa end. Ihku (ho lull- tims 

top ff a jmntoai by the i, 7 I mad ftinxtfr f«r nrrvdk&A in 

thii Hull ip Oin^-rapy, That uirktrd [p, 4**, Emu 6 ; ef. p. 37* line C3. Tin* 
t* ".Uadlluj" whkh i» rendered bv nma e»| bontW T.raduttJ ihu an. 
ii^o.Lfn rn .% m- au* in Eh'- Attainment mruptiori nf dMh[j r ■ in which future 

id Hit- tdghept eimkL Thi- fanner is w±iWi anr v* b_. perfortnnk 
a fajjraF* M dadn:|rpA," bKftUiw nl tin- * Literally Kl absentr 
tu^ii'i-nl th-- dtfiift- Li and *■> 
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"Bondage" is the condition of being umsepamed, with 
a mutual mfcerpaMtrfltion of part 3 [between the soul and 
the body]; saiifju is merely mutual contact This h m 
been direJarod ns follows ;— 

41 [Liberation] is unhindered', from the continuance of 
former impulse-, from the absence of ±>.riuja r from the cut¬ 
ting of fill bomb, and from the natural development of the 
soul's own powers of motion, like the pouter's wheel, the 
gourd with its clay removed* the seed of the castor-os 1 
plant, or the flame of fire/' 

Hence they recite n ilokft}— 

“However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest; 

“But never to this day have returned any who have 
gone Co Alukuku&i.'' 

Others hold mokstWi 10 bo the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know¬ 
ledge unhindered and itself unlaid ted by any pain or im¬ 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine t&Uuws, adding ‘'merit” and ‘demerit" 
to the foregoing seven,—these two being the causes of 
pleasure and pain. This has been declared iti the Sid- 
dhthtia, “J\va 7 ajtm , puni/a, pdpa, turai'a, aam vara, ntr- 
Jumna, bajidhy, anil ttiohi/m, i ire the nine taftmu** As 
our object is unly a summary, wo desist here. 

Here the Jamas everywhere introduce their favourite 
logic called the sxptaAhafigi-naga* or the system of the 
seven pamlogiBnis, 14 may be, it is r " fci may be, it is not," 
44 may be, it is and it h not/' 41 may be, it k not predicabk/' 
" mav be, it b, and yet not pro Jumble" fJ may be T it is not,, 
and not predicablu," Ll may be, it is and it k not, and not 
predteoble." All lids Ananhtviiya has thus laid down;— 

I, ’ When you wish to establish & tiling, the proper 
course is to say 1 may lie, it h f r when you wish to deny 
it T 1 may be, it is not 1 

2„ 11 When you desire to establish each in turn, let your 

* In |i r 4lj Hu*- 1 , r*»d koVmL S GIhl, iL 2, 33. 
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procedure likewise embrace both; when you wish to 
establish both at once, let it he declared ‘ indescribable’ 
from the impossibility to describe it 

3, 'The fifth process is enjoined when von wish to 
establish the first ns well its its indewnhabJeness - when 
the second as well ns its indewribublepess, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. ■' The seventh is required when all three characters 
&ro to be employed simultaneously." 

" may lie,' 1 is here an indeclinable particle in the 
foriii of a part of u verb* used to convey the idea of in- 
deterrainateuess; as it has been said— 

ir Ti "f Particle sydi is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
indeterminate ness ju sentences, and has n qualify¬ 
ing effect on the implied menuim:.” 

Ii, again, the word aj&t denoted detemiinateness, then 
it would lie needless in the phrase, « may be, it isj" but 
since it really denotes indeteriiiinateuess, " may be, it is," 
faeans “it is somehow;” sytff, «tuay be," conveys the 
meaning of “somehow," kaikamckii; and so it'is not 
radly useless. As one Ikus said— 

The doctrine of the syM^vdda arises from our every¬ 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute; 1 it depends on 
the tnpla-bhafiffi-nayti, and it lavs down the distinction 
between what is to be avoided and to be accepted.” 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere,and with everybody,and no one at any nW ot ! 
place would ever make an effort to obtain or avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
Object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative for 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it More, 
over, suppose that the question to he naked is this: “Is 
btimj or nosi-bting the real nature of the thing?" The 

*& 22 S!S£ 9 * £* wm! " dwrefaw fetvatbm 

4 L toe end of tfeq hrwt Hoe, hm tftla- HMraiu&tal 
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real nature oi the thin" cannot be Icin??, for thee you 
could not properly use the phrase, u It is a pot" (ghafo'tti), 
ns the two words w is" and "pot" would be tautological; 
nor ought you to say, w It is not a pot/ p as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction; and the same 
argument is to bo used in other questions . 1 As it has 
been declared— 

" It must not be said 1 It is a pot/ since the word r pot p 
implies 1 b 

rt Xor may you say 'it is not a pot/ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive/* 

Tiie whole is thus to bo summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively, 
and the doctrine that everything U inexplicable 
thmifyttid) three other classes hold one or ntberof the 
three first theories combined with the fourth . 3 Xow, when 
they meet us with the scornful questions, H Does the thing 
exist I ' 1 &c- f we have an answer always possible," It exists 
in a certain way " ifax, and Our opponents ate all abashed 
to silence, and victory accrues Eo the holder o! the Sydd- 
rrfrfifp which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. 
Thus said the teacher in the Bj/ddydda-mafijarir — 

H£ A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient; n tiling partly determined 
Ib held to be the true object of ncientifto investigation . 1 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed Xydd-i dda, which 
ascertains the entire meaning of all things " 

" All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions; it is only the doc¬ 
trine of the Arhat which with no partiality equally favours 
all sects/' 

1 Tti ll- GdtSqiLuumIa it tanet in Old .V h rfi i tm -■ lh ■ j*j - jA,j. 

{ !>4, ttjJn. a, 3 j!i t-i “■ mmf \m dpi. 

it it title/' 11 omy £*■ it I* Jnw?r/’ * Ittf, 4^ Em 17, i*ar Kattjudwuri* 

M it h n,tui mam niHMifiL 

1 'A^arn.\7 Thi* i-fc afcfllHVllft’l 1 fri f*. 4} r lint Z, fr^ Ad pUy£ 

T*a<l h-ilJyiPJjfii, 
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lai^ Juina doctrine has thus been summed up by 
Jmadatta-siiii— 

=! The biiidmKcaa belonging to vigour, enjoyment, sensual 
pleasure, giving tod iced viug,—sleep, fear* ignorance, aver- 
fuon. laughter, Hieing, disliking, love, hatred, want of in¬ 
difference, desire, sorrow, deceit, these are the eighteen 
' faulty" (doiha) according to aur system* 1 The divine 
rlina is our finru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
fat turns. The path 1 of enumcipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
(pramdYw) in the SjfdJ-t^dda doctrine*—-sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal and the non- 
eternal; there are nine or seven taMum. The jfw, the 
ojiuti, merit nnd demerit* dxmm t mmvam, lamlha, xirj*rM f 
we will now explain each. Jim is defined as 
intelligence: ajtm is all other than it; merit means hi )i tics 
which arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
dsrum is the bondage of actions® nitjurd is the unloosing 
thereof; arises from the destruction of the eight 

forms of barman or "action/" But by some teachers 
14 merit 11 is included in &immm* and a demerit" in 

“ Of the soul which Ians attained the four infinite things 5 
and is hidden from the world, and whose eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liberation is declared by Jinn Tbo 
Swetdrabarns are the destroyers of all defilement, thev 
live by alms/ they pluck cut their hair, they practise 
patience* they avoid all association, and are called tbu 
Jaina SddAm. The 1 Hgarn haras pluck out their hair, they 

1 This Hht i* badly printed in thy 1 TbU "ttmj eurmpi,—& Jin* i# 
Cakuttn ■■■. Jilj-rm, It i* miUv 5 d^n t i- probably JfiefL 
i-j| rf[tb tbatjrften inHc:p?tiwf],T.nJm’« * In U*t 31 cm?, tar mipwntrr rend 

.1 ^iciAiiiiid-cAr'iiiitnviina', 7 2, 73, j bat h^ntTf. 

wi mint oorrat tlifi tcuilitL-i to 4 D™ lLLp, moan tho knowiedn 
KiFiiimrfkdr utifiilih j-julli- of lit" world, ilu> «juJ, %ho liberated 
n±A r nnd taJjn for Itoui Tho orJ^r and Ubferatian J Th**- nr« caJJ- J 
<.r" tin.- c^Tin-u rfr,'ji |l ijijji in tbu C'n]- uiwrnfoii, St-o Weber's 
cuttm t.'. ji t fun U glt'en by Hviha- |i| -. 550, 261-2&6. 
dawidra aa 4, 5, L 2, J, id, ti p * &styy#wr<uyih h c-xpiainHi 1i V 

7* ^ ] 7h ■&, S d ■ £r * 3, 1 4- tl j !' rr« { e? Yratm\ of 

a To p. 43, lEnt 13+ few rntrtini itad HiiLIyuaha [j. 
nrriOji it. 
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carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, they drink from their 
hands, and they cat Upright in the giver’s house,—these 
ore the second class of the Jaina Kish is. 

"A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not MuktL,—so say the I lignin haras; but there is 
a great ilivision on this point between them and the 
Swetdin barns . 1 E. B. C. 

1 Cf. WHkb. ftfriyr, L ^40. For md ifrt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T ri K RAMANUJA SYSTEM. 

Tjeis doctrine of the Arhat&s deserves a rational con¬ 
demnation, lor whereas there is only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, tien- 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
things is an impossibility* Nor should any one say: 
Gmntiiijj the impossibility of the co-existence of exist¬ 
ence and non-existence, which are reciprocally contra- 
die Lory, why should there not be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence ? there king the rule that 
its is action* not £ m , that alternates. Nor let it be sup¬ 
posed that the whole universe ia multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the elephant-headed Gunefa and of 
the incarnation of Vishnu as half man, half lion; for 
the elephantine and the ten nine nature existing in one 
part, find the human in another, and consequently there 
king no contradiction, those parts being different, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a nature 
multiform as both existent and lion-existent in one and 
the same part (or place). Again, if uny one urge ; Lit 
there be existence in one form, acid non-existence in 
another, and thus both will he compatible; we rejoin: 
Not so, for if you hud said that at different Limes existence 
and non-existence may be the nature of any tiling, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your procedure. 
Nor is it to he contended: Let the multiformity of the 
universe be like the length irnd shortness which pertain 
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to l)k samy thing (in different relation?:; for in these (in 
this length and shortness) there is no contrariety, in- 
a&tuncb fls they are contracted with different objects. 
Therefore, for want of evidence, existence and non- exist¬ 
ence as reciprocally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing: In a like manner may be 
understood the refutation of the other bhaiKjm (Arhatn 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, k this doctrine of the seven bhanj<xs w 
which lies at the base of fill ibis, itself uniform (as fix- 
eluding une contradictory), or multiform (as conciliating 
eoLLtmdkLories), If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all things are multiform; 
if it is multiform, you have not proved what you wished 
lo prove, a multiform statement (as both existent and 
non-exist cut) proving nothing . 1 lit either case, there is 
rope for a i Loose for the neck of the Byud-Yudiii, 

An admirable author of institutes has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (miimjuirmg pietist)* 
proved himself to be, when he has net ascertained whether 
Ids result is the settling of nine or of seven principles, 
nor the Investigator who settles them, nor his organon, the 
inodes of evidence, nor the matter to be evidenced, whether 
it be ninefold or not I 

In like manner if it be admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arh utas say), an ex tens sen qipjjil to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics* who 
by the efficacy of asceticism assume a plurality of bodies* 

1 Cr. “Tin* iifuiauiL'Cit lit sL'It-nte Hsrahji-itesui jjjiiit gr* thfvjayli Iffco 
iU the of Ckmtrsulicliaii Im other ittnoni, ami vbcbj if he jip> 

that It In a employed, m c&edixl upon hit * 1*11 UL^ary,-h>* ttmM 

all thi? portfciiW lUkllu^lti a* to adlha gima nor receive hfa muH.^ 
m*t±4!n of ilaiLy mperu-.m- Ihut a by ■pecqh, ?i'ir grraind any ictiusi 
mM^dvntialiaiufulviipwwIirii upon lIia beUof# which Jk dtidana 
hvsmi frrmi hu m-ighbuur*; a ptv#tu- to co-^jxl&t in hU nwn mind. Ac. 
Tab- mth thpt, if you dnay it, m ordin^ijtbe H*r*k Wu*nKratvlu* 
*J*-i vh Ja either ■JjfftESksmt ur trust- 1 w Aristotle ujij thi? 

wihrtby to inform uml gufdn tho-i- n-> ■ ut Affirmative ipi^ch, and y 
wht> hear it Ynu may rite InuU pom 1*4 wfth hii fioger. n —tlnj£\ 
laaerabJc esimski t*Ab of ipcecll an4 Ariatotlr, *ol ft pjL 397 r 
action in ibv detail of tiff, which tbe 
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there is a differentiation of the soul for each of those ladies* 
A soul of the size of a human bod}' would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of mi elephant; and again, when it laid aside tie 
elephantine body to cater into that of an ant, it would lose 
its capacity cl filling its former frame* And it cannot be 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human* 
elephantine, ami other bodies, like the light of u lump 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
as it occupies the interior of a little station on the road¬ 
side in which travellers are supplied with water* or the 
interior of a stately mansion ; for it would follow (from 
such a supposition) that ibe soul being Bdsccptihle of 
modifications and consequently non-eternal* thorn would 
be a loss of merits and a fruition of good and evil un¬ 
merited* 

As if then we had thrown their beat wrestler, the re- 
datgution of the rest of their categories nmy be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner m which their treat* 
merit of the soul has been vitiated* 

Their doctrine, therefore, us repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vyisa accordingly propounded the aphorism (ii, 2, 33), 
“Nay, because it is impossible in one;” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Kdinauitju with the ex¬ 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Kamunnja ore as follows: — Three categories 
an! established, as soul* not-soul, and Lord; or m sub¬ 
ject, object, unrl supreme disposer. Titus it has been 
said— 

“LorJ r soul, and nut-soul ore the triad of principles: 
Hnri (Vishpu) 

l+ Is Lord; individual spirits are souk; and the visible 
world is not-soul/ 1 

Others, again (the followers of Kiiiikardcharj'a)^ maintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt from all differences* the 
absolute* alone is really existent; and that this absolute 
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whose essence is eternal, pure, intelligent, and free, tba 
identity of which with the individuated spirit i# learnt 
from the if reference to the same object 1 ' (predication), 
•‘That art thou” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of differences (or conditions’) such m that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts ■ 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning, One only 
without a second, and so forth. Maintaining this, ami 
acknowledging a suppression of this begiuningles* illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the undifl ere need absolute, in conformin' with 
bund reds of texts from the Upanishuds, suck a^ lie that 
knows spirit passes beyond sorrow; rejecting also any 
real plurality of tilings, in conformity with the text con¬ 
demnatory of duality, viz,, Death after death he undergoes 
who looks upon this as manifold ■ and thinking themselves 
very wise, the Sankaras will not tolerate this division 
the distribution of things into soul, uot-smil* and 
Lord), To all this the following ooimterpositioa is laid 
down:—This might be all well enough if there were my 
proof of such illusion. Hut there is no such ignorance (or 
illusion), an 11 nbeginning entity, snpprensible by know¬ 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know 
net myself and other things. Thus it has been said (to 
explain the view's of the ^d&kara)— 

Bi EnLitntive from everlasting, which is dissolved Ly 
knowledge* 

11 -Such is illusion. This definition ilie wise enunciated 
This perception (they would further contend) h not 
conversant about the absence of knowledges For who 
can maintain this, and to whom 1 Quo who leans on the 
armuf Ftabhakam, or one to whom KuiDilriladjhatta gives 
his hand ? Sot the former, for in the words—■ 

J< By means of its own and of another’s form, eternal in 
Lite existent ;uid non-existent, 

,p Thing is recognised something by some at certain times. 
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** Non-entity it but another entity by some kind ol 
relation. Non-entity is but smother entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed,” 

They deny any non-entity ulterior to entity. Non¬ 
entity being cognisable by the six Lb instrument of know¬ 
ledge (ftMUjwiaWAt). and knowledge Vicing always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot lie an object 
of perception. If, again, n.ny one who maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should employ the above argument (from 
the perceptions. I am ignorant; I know not myself, anti 
other tilings); it may bo replied: £ Is there, or is there 
not, in the consciousness* I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as cltametemed by an absence and of knowledge 
as Lhe thing absent or nom-existciit ? If there is such 
apprehension, coneokniiauess of the absence of knowledge 
wjII bo impossible, ns involving a contradiction. If there 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the >abject and 
of the thing absent; wilt not readily become possible. In¬ 
asmuch (the Saftkum continue) as the foregoing difficul¬ 
ties do not occur if ignorance (or illusion) be eatiuitiv«, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) must bo admitted to bo conversant about art 
entitatlve ignorant: l\ 

AH this (the Ramanuja replies) is about as profit able as 
it would W fora ruminant animal to ruminate upon ether 
for an entitativo ignorance is nui more aupposahlo than 
an absence of knowledge. For (wo would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented tm object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition i If it in 
presented, how, since ignorance of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence* can the ignorance cmitirm&l If 
none such is presented* how can w e ho conscious of an 
ignorance which has no subject and no object ? 1 f you say: 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to Ignorance (or lllarion) 
and thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of %tior- 
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iincn accompanied with a consciousness of its subject 
smd object^ then we rejoin;—Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) must arise equally in the absence 
■ if knowledge (for such we define illusion to be), notwhh- 
standiug your assertion to tliq contrary. It must, there- 
lore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I urn ignorant, 
I know not myself and other things m conversant about 
an. absence of cognition allowed by us both. 

Well, then {the Safikaras may contend)* let the form uf 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa¬ 
tion, he inference, as follows s—Eight knowledge must have 
had for its antecedent another entity (w. illusion), an entity 
different from more prior non-existence of knowledge^ 
winch envelops the objects of knowledge, which is ter¬ 
minable by knowledge, which occupies the phsce of know¬ 
ledge, inasmuch ns it (the right knowledge) illuminates on 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
springing up .for the time in Lima darkness. This argu¬ 
ment (we reply) will not stand grinding (in thy dialectic 
mill); fur to prove the (antecedent) illusion, you will 
ivqiilre an alt trior illusion which you do not mimic* and a 
violation of your own tenets will ensue, while if you do 
not so prove* it, it may or may not exist; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with the argument, for it can¬ 
not be the lamp that illumines the hitherto unillumined 
object, since it is knowledge only that illumines \ and an 
illumination of objects may be effected by knowledge 
even without the lump, while the light of the lamp is only 
ancillary to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni¬ 
tion, ancillary mediately through the Jlspul&ion of the 
obstruent darkness. "VVo dismiss further prolixity. 

The counmrpositiou (of the RAminnjaa) is as follows: — 
The illusion under dispute decs not reside in Erahnunji, 
who is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion, like the 
illusion about nacre, iStc. If any otic ask: Has not the 
self-conscious entity that underlies the illusion about 
nacre, &c* t knowledge only for ha nature ? they reply: 
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Do not start, such difficulties; for we suppose that con- 
sdousness by Its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to Lite usage about (i.e., the name and notion 
of) some object; and such consciousness, also called know¬ 
ledge, apprehension, comprehension, intelligence, con¬ 
stitutes the soul* or knowledge, of that which acta and 
knows. If any one ask: How can the soul, if ib con- 
sis £$ of Cognition, have cognition aa a quality? they 
reply: This question Is futile; for ns 4 gem, the sun, 
ami other luminous things* existing in the form nf light, 
are subs lances in which light us a quality inheres—for 
light, as existing dae where than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a quality derived from determination 
by that substance,—so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the Vedia texts; A lump of salt is always 
within and without one entire maas of taste, so also this 
soul La within an.I without an entire mass of knowledge; 
Herein this person is itself alight; Of the knowledge of 
that which, knows there is no suspension 5 He who knows, 
smells tins; and so also, This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light within the heart; For this per¬ 
son is tho seer, the hearer, the taster* the moeller, th* 
thinker, the undera lander, the doer; The person is know¬ 
ledge; and the like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Veda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text, Enveloped In untruth (anrita); for the word untruth 
(iiafiYfl) donates that which is other than truth 
ITie word fiki has si passive sense, as appears from the 
words, Drinking yita. Rita means works done without 
desire of fruit; having as Its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of tlm Supreme Spirit through his propitiation, In 
the text ili question. Untruth (amnia) designates the scanty 
fruit enjoyed during tras emigratory existence as opposed to 
that (which results from propitiation of the Supreme Spirit)* 
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which temporal fruit is obatractive to the attainment of 
supreme existence (hrahtnan ); the entire text (when the 
context h supplier]) being: They who find not this sup¬ 
reme sphere ^bmhvui 4 oM) nre enveloped in untruth. In 
eucli texts, again, as Let him know illuaitm to be 

the primary erroanative cause (pnikn/i), the tend 
designates the emanaiive cause, consisting aE the three 
“ cords JJ (yi/nti), and creative of the diversified universe. 
It doe3 not designate the inexplicable illusion (fur which 
the Safrkaias contend). 

In such passages as, By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidly, the thousand Illusions (mdyd) of 
Lite barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word “illusion" (nidyd) designates the really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, thou, never sets out an inexpUcoble 
illusion. Nor (is the cosrnlcal illusion to he inferred from 
ibe “grand text/' That art thou), Inasmuch aB the words* 
That ..srt thou* being incompetent to teach unity, and in- 
d tearing a condition ate Supreme Spirit, we cannot under¬ 
stand by them the essential unity o£ the mutually exclusive 
supreme and individual spirits; for such a supposition (os 
that they are identical) would violate the law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The term That denotes the 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfect ions, of illimit¬ 
able excellence* a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom the emanation, sus Unitarian, retracta¬ 
tion oi the universe is a iwEjnift;' 1 such being the Suprerm* 
Spirit* spoken of in such texts as. That desired, let me be 
many, let ine bring forth. Perhaps the word Thou* refer' 
ring to the same object (as the word That), denotes the 
Supreme Spirit characterised by consciousness having all 
individual spirits as hia body; for a “reference to the 
same object rh designates one thing determined by two 
modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-vudin may reply: Why 

l CL fctw dictum i.f : p- Sojl s >1^ U to Iw the 

XInkiiitf erurM* li ZcQj'ii |sfl.*tilsHJ | fJAYtlling of CtQ&r 
ah i that nf FLuto, Bt^Sc vSL 
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mnv not the purport of the reference to the same object 
in the words, That Art thou, be uu differenced essence, the 
iwaity of *cnib, these words (That and ihtmj having a 
(reciprocally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning; as is the case in the phrase p 
This is that Dcvadotta. In the words, This is that Deva- 
dittta, we millers Land by the word That, a person in rela¬ 
tion to a different time and place, mid by the word This, 
a person in relation to the present time and place. That 
Ijoth are flue ami the same is understood by the form of 
predication (" reference to the same object”)* How as 
one and the same tiling cannot at the same time lie known 
as in different times and places, the two words (This and 
That) in list refer to the essence (and not: to the Occidents 
of time and place), and unity of essence e&n he understood. 
Similarly in the test, That art thou, there is implicated 
mi indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
portions (of the denotation), viz,, finite: cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog¬ 
nition (which belongs to the real or unin dividual soul). 
This suggestion (the RAmanujaa reply) ia unsatisfactory, 
for there Sa tio opposition (between This and That) in the 
example (This h that Dova-dnttfc), and consequent Iv not 
the smallest particle of w implication ,p (tekshand, both This 
und That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction sup¬ 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence In 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the near 
being present. Even if we concede to you the "implica¬ 
tion/' the (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup¬ 
posing one term (either That or Thou) to be implicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative* 
Otherwise (if we admit that both words are implicative), 
if il be granted that ilic one thing may be recognised, 
’with the concomitant assurance that it differs as thU and 
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a? that, permanence in tilings will Lie iiiEulnmrible, zind 
the Buddhist abettor of a momentary riux of tilings will 
he triumphant. 

We have, therefore (the Bnmunujas continue), laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of the Individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the soul For the individual spirit as the body, and there¬ 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, i$ identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text. Who abiding 
in the son], Is the controller of tlje soul, who knows the 
soul, of whom son I h the body* 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow. 
ALL words are designator}' of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not nil synonymous, a variety of media being possible; 
thtis riS all organised bodies, divine, human, &c. p are forms 
of individual spirits, so all thing* (are the body of Sup¬ 
reme Spirit), all things are identical with Supreme Spirit 
Hence— 

God, Man, Yataha, Pisa c ha, serpent, llaksbasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, wood, stone, grass, jar, doth,—these and all 
other words, be they what they may, which ore current 
among mankind a* denotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, a& denoting those things, In denoting thing? of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in¬ 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body, and the 
whole com plexus of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other word? what¬ 
soever ultimately denote the Supreme Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamuktav.ilf and in th® Llmfcurantara-— 

M God, and all other words, designate the soul, none elan 
than That, called the established entity, 

H Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
exemplification in common speech and in the 
Veda; 

** Existence when dissociated from spirit is unknown; 
in the form of gods, mortal®, and the rest 
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" When pen riding the individual spirit, the infinite 
has made a diversity of names and {onus in the 
world/' 

In these words the author setting forth that all words* 
trail, and the rest, designate the body, and showing in the 
words, * J N o unity in system^, 1 * the characteristic of 
body, and showing in the words,By words which are sub¬ 
stitutes for the essence of thtnga/' i£e, ? that it is establish ed 
that nothing is different from the universal Lord* lays down 
in the verses. Significant of the essence, &e.* that all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit* All tins may he 
ELscertained from that work The same matter has been 
enforced by Ramanuja in the Yedartha-saiigraba, when 
analysing the Yedie text about- names and forms. 

Moreover* every form of evidence Laving some deter¬ 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(uncouditionate) reality. Even in non-discriftiinutiv^ per¬ 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing that is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not he shown to he a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form. Again, that text, That art thou, is not 
siiblative of the universe m rooted in illusion* like a sen¬ 
tence dedJttntcuy lhat whnt was illusorily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope; nor docs knowledge of the unity 
of the absolute and the soul bring (this illusory universe) 
to an m& \ for wo have already demonstrated chat there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Nor is there an. absurdity (os the Sankaras would say), 
ou the hypothesis cnunciatory of the reality of the universe* 
in affirming thaL by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of nil things ; for it is easily evinced that the mundane 
egg, consisting of the primary cause {prakHit^ intellect* 
sdf-pteition* the rudimentary elements, tha gross elements, 
the organs (of sense and of action), and the fourteen worlds* 
and the gods, animals* men, immovable things, and 30 
forth, that exist within It* constituting a complex of all 
forms* fe aU on effect* and that from the single cognition 
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of absolute spirit as its cause, when wc recog¬ 

nise that all this is absolute spirit (there being a tautology 
between cause and effect), die re arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of all. Be¬ 
sides, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition would be s ablated- 

It is laid down (by the Himimgaa) that retractation 
into the universe (jj is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists of souls and the origin ant 
returns to its ho perceptible state, unsusceptible of division 
1 j v name°> and forma, existing as absolute spirit the cmam- 
tive cause] and that creation (or emanation) is the gross 
.i'T perceptible condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and not soul divided by diversity of named and 
forme, in the condition of the (cmaimtive) effect of absolute 
spirit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Vyiisa) treating of origination, 
is easily explicable* The stale merits that the Supreme 
Spirit is void of attributes, are intended (it b shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal qualities which are to bo escaped 
from by those that desire eniauoipatiom The texts which 
deny plurality are explained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real exigence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which b identical with all things, it 
being Supreme Spirit which subsists under all farms sis 
the soul of all, ail things sentient and unsauticut being 
forms ns being the body of absolute Spirit 1 
. Whi it h the principin here invol vei 1 , pluralism or monism, 
or a universo both one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in nil forma jus all is. its body ] both 
uuity and plurality are admitted in saying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsist.-, under a plurality of farms diverse 
u@ soul and nut-soul; and plurality is admitted in saying 

5 **■ When*: IhhU tmiLLTU U, **4 C^hJ UlC H.ml/—/’r.'jW. 
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that iIts essential natures of soul, not-taul, and the Lord, 
are different, and not to lie confounded* 

Of these (soul. not-soid* and the Lend), individual 
spirits, or sculs, consisting of uncautracted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, but enveloped in illusion, that is t in 
works from all eternity t undergo contraction and expan¬ 
sion of knowledge according to the degrees of their merits 
Soni experiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures arid 
pains proportionate to merits and demon La, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment of the sphere of the 
T*>nL Of things which arc iiot-soul, and which are objeu-s 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure and pain), uncon¬ 
scious uosa, uneoiidnciveness to the end of man, suscepii- 
bility of modification, and the like, are the properties. 
^Jf the Supreme Lord the attributes art- subsistence, 113 
the Internal controller (or animator} of both the subjects 
mid the objects of fruition ; the bound less glory of illimi- 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non-spiritual; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni¬ 
form, and divine. 

^ i- j rikafa-naiLu has given the following distribution of 
things:— 

L£ Those who know it have declared the principle to 
be twofold, substance and non-substance; 
iJ Substance is dichotomised as 11 n sentient and sentient; 
the former being the unevolved (avi/akta), and 
time. 

"The latter is the ‘near* [pmtyak) and the * distant * 
(jni rdJc ); the J near 1 being twofold* as either soul 
or the Lord; 

The * distant' is eternal glory and intelligence; the 
other principle some have called the lumentieut 
primary 
Oi these— 
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■' Substance undergoes a plurality of conditions; the 
orjgiuant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords: 

p + 

" Time has the form of years, &c.; soul is atomic and 
cognisant; the other spirit is the Lord; 

"Eternal bliss has been declared m transcending the 
thre? cords (nr modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness; 

"The cognisable imnifestation of the cognisant is intel¬ 
ligence; thus are the characteristics of substance 
sum manly recounted, 11 

Of these (sou 1 t not-soul, and the Lard)* individual 
spirits, called souls, uiv different from the Supreme spirit 
and eternal- Thus the text: Two birds, companions, 
friends* Sue, (Rig-Vo da, L i 64 r 20}. Aeon! i ugly it ia 
stated (in the aphorisms of Kamdu, Hi. 2 r 20), Souls arc 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions. The eternity 
of souls is often spoken of in revelation— 

“ The soul is neither bom, hot dies, nor having bean 
shall it again CCflse to be ; 

JJ Unborn, unchanging, eternal, this ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed ^ (Bhaguvad- 
gjtu r ii* 20). 

Otherwise (were the soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited It lm accordingly been said (in the aphorism* 
of Gautama, iil 25): Because no birth is seen of erne who 
is devoid of desire. That the soul is atomic m well known 
from revelation— 

“ If the hundredth part cl a hah- be imagined to be 
divided a hundred times, 

** The soul may bo supposed a part of that* and yet it is 
capable of infinity/* 

And again— 

"Soul is of the sizu- of the extremity of the spoke of a 
wheal. Spirit is to bo recognised by the intelligence 
as aiomieT 
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The visible, miseationk world, designated Ly tho term 
noksod, is divided into three, as the object, the instru* 
meat, or the site of fruition. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial cause ia the Deity, known under the 
names PiimahoLtama [best of spirits), YisudeVa (a patrony¬ 
mic of Krishna), and the like. 

“ VasudBva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

^The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits." 

This same Vdaiidev% infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit* with the pur¬ 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to tho 
departs of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five modes, distinguished as "adoration* (archd), 
“ emanation” (viMava), "manifestation^ (vijuhu), "the 
subtile ]l (mkshmu)> and the "internal controller” (j.) 
" Adulation Tl is images, and so forth. (2.) ' 4 Emanation h 
is his incarnation, as Eimu, and so forth, (3.) Hi* “ mani¬ 
festation TF is fourfold, as Vu^udcva, Saftkaisluii^ Pm* 
dyonma, and Animddha. (4.) i£ The subtile" as the 
entire Supmnte Spirit, with six attribute, called YA?u* 
ilevLt, His attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That he is exempt from sin is attested in the Yeilic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without Sorrow* without 
hunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (J + ) The * in¬ 
ternal controller/ 1 the actuator of all spirits, according to 
the text: Who abiding in tho soul, rules the soul within. 
When by worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins mi m ical to the end of the soul (f.£. + emancipation) 
have boon destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac¬ 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has* there¬ 
fore, been said—- 

\ uaiul-evu, in his Lend cm ess to his votaries* gives, as 
desired by each* 

" According to the merits of his qualified worshipper?, 
large recompense 
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14 For that end, m pastime he makes to himself his five 
embodiments ; 

" Images and the like are 'adoration ;* his mCttHtafions 
are 4 emanations; * 

u As Sabkarshufln, Ytkudevy, Prftdyuimia, Auiruddha, 
Uis manifestation is to be known to be fourfold; 
f the subtile ’ h the entire six attributes: 

“That self-same called Ynsudeva is styled the Supreme 
Spirit; 

w The internal controller is declared as residing in the 
mm 1 P the actuator of the soul, 

"Described in a multitude of texts of the Upanisbads, 
such as * Who abiding in the soul; 

11 By the worship of 'adoration/ a mm casting off his 
defilement becomes a qualified votary; 

M By the subsequent worship of ‘omamrion/ he be* 
corner qualified for the worship of ■ manifestation;" 
next, 

11 By the worship thereafter of 'the subtile/ ho becomes 
able to behold the 4 interim) controller/ ** 

The worship of the Drity is described in the Pafiohn* 
ratra as consisting of five elements, viz., (i.) the access, (z. 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) imitation, (5,) devotion. 
Of these, access is the swooping, smearing, and so birth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provision 
of perfumes. How era, nut! the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation ir worship of the deities, Beeimtion is the 
muttered ejaculation of sacred texts, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns aud lands of 
Vishnu, Ike conmomondlon of his nrmies, and study of 
institutes w hich ^eL forth the truth. Devotion is iuerihu- 
tion on the Deity, When the virion of the visible world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated by 
the merit of such worship, the infinitely emu passionate 
Supreme Spirit, tender to his votaries bestows upon the 
votary devoted to Ha lord and absorbed in his lord* hm 
own sphere infinite and end [era, marked by conscionaness 
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of \mng like him, from which there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transmignitojy essence)* Su the 
traditionary text— 

" When they have come to me, the high-sunled no 
longer undergo future birth, l\ receptacle of pain* 
transitory* Having attained to the supreme con¬ 
summation. 

" Vasudcvn, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mails ion, blissful, un decaying, from whence 
there is no more return/ 1 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the gram Upamshad, and finding the gloss on 
the Vedanta aphorisms by the venerated Rodhdyarifldiiirya 
too prolix, Ramanuja composed a commentary on the 
Sdrirakamfmzinsil (or Vedanta theosophy). In this the 
sense of the sir^ aphorism* B 'T 3 ieu hence the absolute 
must be desired to be known/* is given as follows:—The 
word then in this aphorism means, niter understanding the 
Mtherto-curreiit sacred rites. Thus the glossator writes: 
M After learning the sacred rites/" he desires to know the 
absolute. The word kantt states the reason, viz. r because 
one who has read the Veda and its appendages and under¬ 
stands its meaning is averse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being perishable* The wish to know the 
absolute springs up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the menus of such liberation. By the 
word bb*p£uU is designated the Supreme Spirit, from wham 
are essentially excluded all imperfect ions, who b of illimi¬ 
table excellencep and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since then the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform¬ 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering db- 
pasrionateimss, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument al the knowledge of 
the absolute; and knowledge of snered rites and kn -w- 
Icdge of the absolute being consequently cause and effect* 
the former and the latter Mim&nsd constitute one system 
of institute*. On thb account the glossator has described 
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this system as one with the six teenfold system of Jainutii 
That the fruit of sacred rites is perishable, and that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable*lias been laid down 
in virtue of Yedic texts, such ns: Scantling the spheres 
gained by rites, let him become passionless; Not wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis¬ 
junctive reasoning. Revelation, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied hy the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together with works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words i Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
ami a greater darkness still do the y enter who delight in 
knowledge only; knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, Shs passing beyond death together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge. Conformably it is md 
in the Xhiuchatatru-rnlinsya— 

M Tkafc ocean of compassion* the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

M For his worshipper's sake takes five embodiments 
upon hi im 

11 These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

* Besotting whereto souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge, 

11 As a man's, sins are worn away by each successive 
worship, 

“He becomes qualified for the worship of each next 
embodiment 

fF Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
traditional, 

* H By t he aforesaid worship Viisudeva becomes propitious 
to mankind. 

11 Hari t when propitiated by deration in the form of 
meditation, 

11 At once brings to a close that illusion which is the 
aggregate of works. 

"Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished. 
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" Are manifested, auspicious, omniscience, jiod the 
rent. 

* J These qual ities arc common to the emancipated spirits 
find the Lord, 

" Universal efficiency alone among them ia peculiar to 

the Deity. 

M Emancipated Spirits are ulterior to the infinite absolute* 
which ia unsusceptible of aught ulterior; 

“ They enjoy all beatitudes together with that Spirit/' 

It is therefore stated that those who suffer the three 
hinds of pain must, for the attainment id immortality, 
investigate: the absolute spirit known under such appella¬ 
tions its the Highest Being. According to the maxim: The 
h-v=6 and tS l-i- suffix convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
these the meaning of the suffix takes the lead, the notion 
of desire is predominant (in the word jijfumtacya), and 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the Aphorism, Then 
hence the absolute must be desired to be known). Know¬ 
ledge is cognition designated by such terms as meditation, 
devotion; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who heats a number of words and understands the 
force of each, even without any predication; in conformity 
with such Vedk texts as- Self indeed It Is that is to bo 
seen, to be heard, to bo thought, to bo pondered; He should 
meditate that it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
i-i beyond knowledge. In these texts u to be heard" is 
eiplanatory, hearing being understood (but not enorocod) 
in the text about Bflcred study (vu. t shtitiangcnu V£dQ' f dh$feytt 
jfiHjtf&cha, the Veda, with its six appendages, h to lx> 
studied and known); so that a man who lias studied the 
Vedn must of his own accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
Ixs appendages, engage in “-bearing, 11 in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its Esnounce- 
meut. The term “to bo thought" (or “to be inferred") 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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stutnl m the complementary meaning of bearing, according 
t-i the aphorism; Before its signification h attained the 
system is significant. Meditation is a reminiscence cou¬ 
nting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, in continuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of till knots,—that 
it is unintennittent reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation. And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

u Cut is his heart's knot, solved are tdl his doubts, 

"And ox bans Cod are all his works, when he hm seen 
the Highest and Li west, 11 

because he becomes one with that .Supreme* So alau in 
the words. Self indeed is to be seen, it is predicated of tub 
reminiscence that it is an intuition, lu-ministeuee be¬ 
comes intuitional through the vivacity of the tepresenta- 
Lions. Thu author of the Vakya has treated of nil this in 
detail in the passage beginning Cognition is meditation* 
The characters of this meditation sire Laid out in the text: 
This soul is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning; Whom God chooses by him God 
may be attained. To him this self unfolds its own 
nature. Kor it is that which is dearest which is choice- 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most dear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, ns was declared by the Lord 
Himself — 

l To them always devoted, who worship me with bvo. 

HJ I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to nie. iJ 
And again— 

“That Suprcune Spirit, Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering:" 

But devotion (or mith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the inimitable beatitude, and 
is free from fill other desires; and the attainment of this 
devotion is by discrmunatioii and other means. As is 
said by the auLhur of the VaJtyn: Attainment thereof 
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result* from dj^rimmatioii (vireka), exemption (rimota), 
practice febhydsu), olj&emitice excellence (kirigthfa), 

freedom from despondency (ftnam&dda}, satisfaction (anud* 
dkwrsha), according to the equivalence {of the definition), 
ami the explication (of these terras). Of these means, 
discrimination i& purity of nature, resultanL from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) ia 
From purity of diet, purity <rf understanding, and by 
purity of understanding the unmu-miittent reminiscence. 
Exemption U non-attachment to sensuous desires; the 
explication beings Let the quietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary' explication Is quoted 
(from the Bhagnvad-gM) hv (Ramanuja) the author of 
the commentary : For ever modified by the modes tkeroyf. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela¬ 
tion and tradition according to one's ability; the explica¬ 
tion being (the Vedic text). He who has performed rites 
L& the best of those that know the supreme. The excel¬ 
lences are veracity, integrity, clemency, charity (alma- 
giving), and the like; the explication being, It is attained 
by voracity. Freedom from despondency is the contrary 
of dejection; the explication being, This soul is not attained 
by the faint-hearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection; the explica¬ 
tion bring, Quiescent, self-subdued. It hm thus been 
shown that by the devotion of one in w hom the darkness 
lifts been dispelled by the grace of the Supremo Spirit, 
propitiated by certain rites and observances, which devo¬ 
tion is meditation transformed into a presentative mani¬ 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as incessantly 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Talk tint ha) is attained. Tims Vdtnuna says: Attainable 
by the final and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge); that is, in one 
whose internal organ ia rectified by the devotion of works 
and knowledge. 

In anticipation of the inquiry. But what absolute is to 
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ba desired to be known? the definition is given (in the 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, md so forth, 
of tins. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana¬ 
tion)* 9ostentation, and retractation (of the universe). 
The purport "f the aphorism 19 that the emanation, im- 
teutation, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls, 
from Brahma to ll tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should be escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, such ns indefeasible voli¬ 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscient, 
and, omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry; What proof is 
thcra of an absolute of this nature ? It 15 stated that the 
system of institutes itself is the evidence (in the third 
aphorism) ■ Because it has its sutiree from the system. 
To have its soiurce from the ay stem is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of the absolute, ns being the cause 
of knowing the self, which i& the cause of knowing the 
absolute. Nor is the suspicion possible that the absolute 
may lie reached by some other form of evidence. For 
perception con have no cottveisancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Nor can inference, fur the 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be¬ 
cause it 13 an effect, like a water-pat, is worth a boat as 
much as a rotten pumpkin. It is evinced that it is such 
texts as p Whence also these elements, tliat prove the 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it limy be objected) tie unsuscep¬ 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity ami cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipation any 
queries on this point,it is staled (in the fourth aphorism): 
Btu that is from the construction. Tina k intended to 
exclude the doubt anticipated* The evidence, then, of the 
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system is the only evidence tlmL can be given of the 
absolute. Why ? Because of the construction, that b p 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz., Then 
thence t he absolute is to be desired to be known). Mu re- 
over, a sentence which has nothing to do either with acti¬ 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of things, such as, A son is born to you. This 
is not a snake, convey a purjjoge, viz.. the cessation of joy 
or of fear, Tli us there is ntithing unaccounted for, We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may la? learnt from the original (vi& F BaioauujVa BM&hv.i 
on the Vedanta aphorisms); we therefore decline a further 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity; and thus all is 
dear. 1 A K G> 

1 For furtt^r «M*Uj rewpectins tm-rhuLt&rali wnn printed m Uie- 
R&ruttiUj* sleiiI his STitcm, t»v VTEU Pandit for Sq&faeiiklKt iSjl; fcnat Ihe 
WurtE, vdI, L pr- 34~*t G S An A litaes quirted m p. 73 ad m\fc fbuftd 
IlMi.'rjcik r H Dislcitfue*, Ut. The Tsl- Lbene. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE SY3TE3J OF PCTftlfA-PJlAJNA. 

ANANr'A-TfRTUA (Furnn-prajiiii, or Undtiva) rejected this 
same Edroiniijft system, because, though like his own 
views, it teaches the atomic sisse of the send* the servitude 
of the soul, the existence of the Veda without any per¬ 
sonal author, the authenticity of the Veda* the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triad of evidences, 
dependency upon the Pafrcha-nitra, the reality of plurality 
in the universe, and so forth,—yet, m accepting three 
hypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, 
it coincides with the tenets of the daman. Showing that 
He is soul, That art thou, and a number of other texts of 
the Upitnishuds bear it different import under a different 
explanation* he set up a new system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Brahma-Mfrodnsa (or Vedanta). 

For in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
into independent and dependent ; as it is suited in the 
Tnttva-vivefca;— 

“Independent and dependent, two principles are re¬ 
ceived ; 

11 The independent b Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of inexhaustible excellences/ 1 

Hero it will be urged (by Line Ad vaita-vidins): Why 
predicate of the absolute these inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanistiads, which lay down that the 
absolute principle is void of homogeneity and bfitero- 
getieity. and of all plurality in itself? To this lie it 
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replied; Not so, for these texts of the Upnnuhads, as 
contradictory of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of universal unity - perception, for example, 
in the consciousness, This is different front that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, aud so forth. 
The opponent will rejoin; Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a perceptional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the thing and its opp 'site ? TJie former 
alternative will not hold: for without a cognition of the 
tiling and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will be impossible 
Oti the latter alternative it must be asked, Is the appro* 
hensimi of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
tiic thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously appre¬ 
hended t It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), aud there would also result a logical seesaw (appre¬ 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
ihe thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ¬ 
ence). Nor can there be a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary, ami the difference); for cognitions 
related ns cause and effect cannot he simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing is tlie cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-co ucatnitaace 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when tlie thing is present, without a cognition of its absent 
contrary. Tim perception of difference, therefore (the 
opponent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be aa followsAre these objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things themselves, or against one who maintains a differ¬ 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes I In the 
former case, you will te, as the saying runs, punishing a 
respectable Brahman for the offence of a thief, the objec- 
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tiuiis you adduce being irrelevant. If it be urged that if 
it is tho essence of the thing that is the diQereiice, then 
it will no longer require a contrary ecumterpurt; but if 
diflkmitce prcsupiKJse a contrary counterpart* It will exist 
everywhere; tills statement must be disallowed* fur while 
the essence of a thing is first known as different from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
7 i>be shown to depend upon a contrary counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised* and afterwards it be¬ 
comes the object of some detenu mate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con¬ 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in the Vishnu- 
mttva-niniaya: dJ Difference is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate j for tins relation 
of deter mi mini and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
presupposes difference; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing anil its counterpart, and the thing 
and its counterpart to presuppose difference, difference ua 
involving a logical circle could not bo accounted for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
For this reason (vis., localise difference is a fAinjj it is 
that men in quest of a cow do not net (as if they hail 
found her) when they see & gayal, and do not recall the 
word cow. Nor lot it be objected that if difference be :i 
real entity mid as such perceived) on seeing a mixture of 
milk and water, thews would be a presentation of differ¬ 
ence; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judg¬ 
ment about, the difference, may be accounted lor by the 
force of (the some) obstructives (as hinder the perception 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similars and the resE + 
Thus it hu3 been said (in the SAikbya-kdrikd, v. vii.)— 

^ From too great remoteness, from too great n earn egg, 
from defect in the organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

"From subtilty, from interpolation* from being over- 
powered, and from aggregation of similars," 
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There is no percept ji>n respectively ot u tree rind the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness; ol eollyrintn applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; ol lightning and the like, 
because of a defect in the organs; of a jar or the like 
in brand daylight, by one whose common sensory is be¬ 
wildered by lust, and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensory; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility; of things l.-ehind a wall, and so forth, 
because of interposition ; of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similar* 

Or let the hypothesis of difference in qualities he 
granted,and no harm is done; for given the apprehension 
of II subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta¬ 
tion of difference in their modes is possible, Nor let it bo 
supposed that or the hypothesis of difference in the modes 
of things, as each difference must be different from some 
ulterior difference, there will result an embarrassing pro¬ 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for tho 
occurrence of the m id ulterior difference, inasmuch us we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as differenced from the different Nor ton on 
ulterior difference bo inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to serve as the example in such 
inference, there cannot but be a uon-oecurrenco of infer¬ 
ence. And thus it must ho allowed that in raising the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-coke, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil. If there be no difference for 
tho example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro¬ 
gression presents no trouble. 

Difference {duality) is also ascertained by inference. 
Thus the Supreme I^rd differs frum the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience; acid he who is to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for in- 
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stance, from hb attendant. For mm, desiring m they do 
tlie end of iuam Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if they covet- the position of their lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay* rather, they be¬ 
come recipients of all hinds of evil He who asserts Ms 
own inferiority and the excellence of his superior, be it 
b who is to bo commended; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist bis desire. Therefore it has been 
said 1— 

'■ Kings destroy those who assort themselves to be 
kings, 

" And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre¬ 
eminence all that they desire ” 

Thus the statement of those (Advaitu-vidius) in their 
thirst to be one with the Supreme Lord, that the supreme 
excellence of Vishpn is like a mirage, is as if they wore to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Vishnu they 
must enter into the hell of Ijlind darkness (muihtr-tamma)* 
The same thing is laid down by Madbya-maudira in the 
Makdbhanita-tatparya-uirruiya:— 

(, 0 Baity m, enemies of the eternal, Vishpt's anger is 
waxed groat; 

« He hurh tbe Baity as into the blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly/ 1 

This service (or Obedience of which we have spoken) is 
tricbotorabed into (1*) stigmatisation, (2,) imposition of 
names, (3,) worship. 

Of these, (i.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one- 
Self) of the weapons of Hardy em a (or Vishnu) as n memorial 
of him, Lind 03 a means of attaining the end which is 
needful emancipation). Thus the sequel of the Sdkalya- 
samliitii:-— 

“ The man who bears branded in him the discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 
gods, 

«He, shaking ofl' Ids guilt, goes to the heaven (Vaikuii- 
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tlin) wh toll ascetics, whoso desires are passed away, 
enter into; 

" The discus Smlanfaua by which, uplifted in bis arm. 
the goda entered that heaven; 

" Marked wherewith the Manus projected tlie eiunna- 
tion of the world, that weapon Ittiiliiiians wour 
[stamped upon them); 

"Stigmatised wherewith they go to the supreme sphere 
of Vislip ; 

" Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding (Vishgn), 
let us become beatified*” 

-Again, the Tnittiriyaka Upftnlshad says: ’“He whose 
itody is not branded, is raw, ami tastes it not: votaries 
hearing it attain thereto." ( Thy particular parts to Im 

branded are speciRed in the Agneya-puranu:_ 

1)11 bit right hand let the Brahman wear Smlorfana, 

"On hia left the conch-shell: thus have thosa who 
know tlte Veda declared," 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with the discus:— 

“ Sad art atm, brightly biasing, effulgent as ten million 
suns, 

" Show unto me, blind with ignorance, the cveriest.hi"- 
way of Vishnu* 

" Thou aforetime gpmngest from the sen, brandished in 
the hand of Vishnu, 

" Atlorod by all the gods; 0 l’dhch&janya, to thee be 
adoration,” 

(--) Imposition of names is the appellation of sous and 
others by such names as Kcsava, as a continual memorial 
of tlie name of the Supreme Lord, 

( 3 -) Worship is of ten kinds, vis., with the voice, (i) 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4,) sacred study: 
w ith the body, {$,) almsgiving. fft) defence, (7.) protection ■ 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy. (9.} longing, and 
(10.) faith. Worship is the dedication to irdraya^fl «-f 
each of these as it is realised. Thus it has teen said — 
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11 Stigmatisation, imposition of mines, worship; the last 
ia of ten kinds/* 

Difference (or duality between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may also be inferred from cognisabilky and 
other marks. So also difference (or duality) may be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
iu emancipation and beatitude, such as: ,J All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of the 
divine I dm, they recount bis glory ;** Sarva, among those 
that know the truth, 0 Bnihinan, is in the universe, true 
spirit; true i s individual spirit; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in nxe 13 illusion, in me illusion, iu me 
illusion.” 

Again:— 

“ After attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me, 

"In creation they are not born again, in retractation 
they perish not” (Bhagavad-gftd, xlv + 2), 

According also to such apWisms as, w Excepting cos- 
inical operation because of occasion* and because of non- 
proximity.” 

Xor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the test. He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute; for ibis text is hyperitolically 
eulogistic, like the text, Worshipping a Brahman devoutly 
a £udra becomes a Brahman,becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text ■— 

" If the universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end/* 

litis duality h merely illusory, Eind in reality a unity, 
and that duality is leanst to be illusorily imagined; it may 
be replied: What you say is true, but you do not under¬ 
stand it$ meaning; for the real meaning is, If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, come to an 
end; therefore tins universe is from everlasting a five¬ 
fold dual universe; and it is not no n-exi stout, because 
it is mere illusion, Illusion is defined to be thq will uf 
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the Lord, in virtue of the testimony of many such pas¬ 
sages m :— 

Ei Tho great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewilder¬ 
ment, 

“'The origmant, ideation,—thus is thy will called, U 
Infinite* 

w The origin sat, because it originates greatly; ideation, 
because it produces ideas; 

FK The illusion of Hnri, who is called a a is termed (a-vidyd) 
ignorance: 

" Styled (mtlffd) illusion, bemuse it is pre-eminent, for 
the name m 4yd is used of the pre-eminent ; 

* The excellent know ledge of Vishnu is called, though 
one only, by these names; 

41 For Him is excellent knowledge, and this is character¬ 
ised by spontaneous beatitude/ 1 

That iu which this excellent knowledge produces know¬ 
ledge and effects susteutalion thereof, that is pure Illusion, 
aa known mid sustained, therefore by the Supreme Lord 
duality is non illusorily imagined. For in the Lord illu¬ 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising From non-perception of diflerencea 
(which ns nn imperfection is iu consistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it be asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre¬ 
dicated, the answer is that in reality there is a non-duality 
that is in reality, Vishnu being bettor than all has 
uu equal and no superior. Accordingly th e grand to vela* 
turn 

"A difference between &ml and the Lord, a difference 
between the unsentient and the Lord, 

11 A difference among souls, and a difference of the 
uuik’ntient and the soul each from the other 

44 Also the difference of uuscutient things from one 
nn other, the world with its five divisions. 

'“This same is real and from all eternity ; if it had had 
a beginning it would have nn end: 
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4J WheMMtii it does not come to cm ami; mid it is not 
illusorily imagined : 

Ll Flit it it warn imagined it would oease> but it never 
ceases, 

M That there is no duality is therefore the doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge; 

"For this the doctrine of those that leave knowledge b 
known and sustained by Vishnu/’ 

The purpose, then, of all revelations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of \ishnn a W ilh this in view the 
Lord declared :— 

"Two are these persons in the universe, tho perishable 
anti the Imperishable; 

“The perisbafib is aU the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

4i The other, the most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

"Is tho unducuying Lord, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds, 

12 Since transcending the peris Viable, I am more excellent 
than the imperishable (soul), 

* Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Veda 
as the beat of persons (Punishoftawta ); 

"He who oninfatiiiited knows me thus the beat of 
persons, lie all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

" Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame* 
less (Arjuna): 

« Knowing this a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, O Bbarata *' (Bhagavad-gfci, 
xv + 16-20), 

So iu the MaM-varaha-— 

fl Tho primary purport of all the Vedas relates to the 
supremo spouse of Sri; 

44 Its purport regarding the excellence of any other deity 
must be subordinate/ 1 

It is reasonable that tho primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Vishnu, For emancipation is 
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the highest end of oil niGL, according to the text of the 
BluUkveya Upanishad ; mile merit, wealth, and enjoy- 
rnent are transitory, emancipation is eternal; therefore a 
wise man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
Ami emancipation h not won without the grace of Vishnu 
according to the text uf t]ie Xhray.niiv UpiUuibad: Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
w liberated from transmigration, while inferior men pro- 
pitktang the divinities sire not emancipated; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to be liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to the words of 
the Vishpu-purdjjn— 

"If he be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth and enjoyments* Those are scanty 
enough. On climbing the tree of the supreme essence, 
without doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa¬ 
tion." 

And it is declared that the grace of Vishnu is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not through the 
knowledge of non-duality. Nor is there in tills doctrine 
any con diction with texts declaratory of the identity (of 
personal and impersonal spirit} such u>, That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) La mere babbling from ignorance 
of the real purport. 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown, 

t'Thc word Thou designates a knuwuble entity j how can 
these he cue ?" 

And this text (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text. Ttie sun is the sacrificial" post 
Thus the grand revelation j— 

"The ultimate unity of the individual soul is either 
similarity of cognition, 

"Or entrance into the same place, or in relation to the 
place of the individual* 

“Not essential unity for even when it is emancipated 
it is different, 
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“The difference being independence mid completeness 
(in ibc Supreme Spirit), and smallness nnddepend- 
en ce (in the Individual spirit)/ 1 
Or to propose? another explanation 0! the text, Atmd 
Iat tmm asi t That art- thou, it may be divided, dtmd 
aUit tram mi. He alone is soul 113 possessing indepen¬ 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-thnl (and) 
as wanting those attributes; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it baa been said :— 

« Or the division may bo Atat tmm, and thus unity will 
bo well got rid of." 

According* therefore, to the Tattva-vada-rahaffya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the Chhandogya Fpaui- 
shad), He like a bird tied with a string* teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accord ingly the Mahapauishad :— 

H Like a bird and the string ; like the juices of various 
trees; 

Li like rivers and the sea ; like fresh and salt water; 
u Like a robber and the robbed; like a man and bis 
energy; 

" So am Boud and the Lard diverse, for ever different 
* nevertheless from subtiky (or imperceptibility) of 
form* the supreme Hnri 

11 Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than the 
individual spirit, though he is its actuatur; 

"On knowing their diversity a man ia emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound/ 

And again— 

ss Brahma, Siva* and the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies; 

H Greater than these is Hari, undecaying, be cause his 
body is for the austentation of Lakshro.1 
IJ By reason of all his attributes, independence, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 
w All they* all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him/ 
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Anti again:— 

"Knowing Vishnu, foil of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

#l Eejdeoa in his presence lor ever, enjoying painless 
bliss. 

* Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souk, and their 
supreme ruler, 

** Obedient to him are they for ever; he h the Lord" 

That by knowledge of one thing there h knowledge uE 
all things may Iks evinced from it* supremacy and causality,, 
not from tire falsity of all things. Far knowledge of the 
false cannot Iks brought about hy knowledge of real exist¬ 
ence, As we see the current assurance ami expression 
that by knowing ot not knowing its chief men a village 
is known or not known; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; fso by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known). 
Otherwise (un the doctrine of the Advaita-vadins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words on* and lump in the 
text, By one lump of clay, fair sir, all that is made of day 
h recognised, would Iw used to no purpose, for the text 
must bo completed by supplying the words. By reason of 
clay recognised* For the text. Utterance with the voice, 

modification, name, day (or other determinate object)._ 

these alone arc real, cannot bo assumed to import the 
falsity of things made; the reality of these being admitted, 
for what is meant is, that of which utterance with the 
voice is a modification, h unmodified, eternal; and a name 
such as day, such speech is true. Otherwise it would 
result that the words name and would be otiose. 
There is no proof any where, then, that the world k unreal* 
Besides (we would ask) k the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement k true, there 
is a violation of a real iiou-dudity, If the statement k 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a kind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma: la tmnsitoriusss 
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permanent or transitory 7 There is ft difficulty in either 
As it is said by the author of the Xyayu-mrvjina: 
The proof of the permanence of the transitory* as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
l he Tdrkika-niksM— 

"When \\ mode cannot be evinced to be either suds and 
such, or not such and such, 

"Hie denial of a subject characterised by snob a mode 
is called Xhya-satnn. 

With the implied mention of this same technical ex¬ 
pression it is stated in the Probodha-fliddbi: Equality of 
characteristic modes results from signiikancy, If it be 
said. This then is a valid rejoinder, we reply. This is a 
mere scaring of the uninstructed, fur the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed oat This is twofold, general and 
particular: of these, the former is self-destructive, and the 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a. requisite element, 
excess of an clement not requisite, and residence in that 
which is noc the subjieihlu subject. Of these (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general form is not inspected, no self* 
pervasion being observed in the dilemma in question (viz p 
Jb the statement that the world h unreal itself true or 
false T &e.) So likewise the particular; for if a water-jar 
be said to Ik. 1 iioii- existent, the affirmation of Ua nun- 
existence is equally applicable £u the water-jar as that of 
its existence* 

li yon reply: We accept the unreality (or falsity) of 
the world, not its non-existence; this reply is about us 
wise ns the procedure of the carter who will lose 31Ls head 
rather than pay n hundred pieces of money, hut will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonymous, We dismiss further prolixity* 

The meaning of the first aphorism, via., Thou hence the 
absolute is to be desired to be known h is sis fallows,:— The 
word b allowed to purport auspicious ness, and to 
designate siibsequency to the qualification (of the aspirant). 
The word Jicnce indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in tin; Gdruda-puraijn 
"All tiie aphorisms begin with tie words Then and 
Hence regularly; what then is the reason of thisi 
K And what is the sense of those words, 0 sage? Why 
are those the most excellent ' 

“Tell nie this, Brahma, that 1 may know it truly,” 

Thus addressed by Karachi, the most excellent Brahma 
replied :■— 

" The ward Then is used of sabsequency and of com¬ 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 

“And tlie word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason. 1 ' 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with¬ 
out the grace of Narayana, and his grace is not attained 
without knowledge. The absolute, about which the in¬ 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in the words (of the 
second aphorism}: From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of tho sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, susten Cation, and 
retractation; according to the words of the Skandn- 
purana— 

“He is Hari the sole ruler, the spirit from whom are 
emanation, 3 ostentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation ■ 

and according to such Vedic texts, From which are these. 
The.evidence uddueiblo for this is described (in the third 
aphorism): Because it L::s its source from the system. 
That the absolute should bo readied i.y war of inference 
ia rejected by such texts as. He that knows not the Veda 
cogitates not that mighty one; Him described in the 
Upimishiubj. Inference, moreover, ig not by itself autho¬ 
ritative, as is said in the Kaurrni-purdna—- 
“Inference, unaccompanied by revelation, in no case 
“Cun definitely prove a matter, nor can any other form 
of evidence; 
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H Whatsoever other form of evidence, companioned by 
revelation and tradition, 

* Acquires the rant of probation, about this there can 
be no hesitation.- 1 * 

What u &fatra (nr system of >aered institute0 is, has 
been state*! in thy Skundi-putina; — 

"The Itig-veda, the Yajur-vedn* the S&mfrveda, the 
Atharva-vedn, the Mahakhdrata, the Pnhchn-ratra, and 
the original Ham Ay ag a, are called Sastrag. 
w That also which is conformable to these is called 
&istra. 

' J Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy/' 

According, then, to the rule Unit the sense of the sacred 
institutes is not to be taken from other sources than these, 
the Monlst view, viz., that the purport of the texts of the 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected ■ for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so there is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Therefore there 
can be in these tests no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts must he understood to indicate the duality. 
Hence it is that it has said: — 

11 1 ever laud Xiirciyotyn, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, without imperfections, mid 
of inexhaustible excellences/ 1 
It has thus been evinced that the sacred Institutes are 
the evidence of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality, 
fimhman). (The fourth aphorism m): Hut that is from 
the construction. lu regard to this, the commencement 
and other elements are stated to be the murks of the con¬ 
struction, in the 1’rihRt-saipluCd:— 

w Commencement, conclusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy, and demonstration, are the marks by which 
the purport is ascertained/* 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the LFpanbhiids the absolute is to Im apprehended only 
from the sacred Institutes, We have here given merely 
a general indication. What remains may be sought from 
the Anttndadrtha-hhdshyn-vyakhj'diKt (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ammda-tfrtiia), We desist for fear 
of giving [iu undue prolixity to our treatise. This mystery 
was promulgated by Fumri-prfLjfiiL Mudbya-niandira, who 
esteemed himself the third incarnation of Vsiyu 

**The first was H&mimafc, the second Bhfma, 

" The third Rurnn-prujiia* the worker of the work of the 
Lord/’ 

After expressing the sumo idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at the conclusion of his 
work ;— 

"That whereof the three divine forma are declared in 
the text of the Veda, sufficiently 

“Has that been set forth ; this is the whole majesty In 
the splendour of the Veda; 

“The first iucamation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Rama (Hamnnatj; the 
second was Ehlma; 

+* By this Mailhva, who is the tliini, this hook has been 
composed lit regard to Ke&tvLi.” 

The import ol this stanza may be learnt by considering 
various Vedic texts. 

The purport of thin h tlmt Vishnu is the principle 
above aU others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is clean 1 A, E, O. 

t Trw fl fEErtti^r MCMuit of ln*Dd*» iwry nra the brahina-ifiitrfla liii botn 
ttrthn vr M aMmmen VTikm, Wwk% prints! Eu Calmta, 
tvl L [ip, Qjb 
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THE I k A£ UP AT A SYSTEM OF NAEULKa. 

Certain Mdheivaraa disapprove of Ibis doctrine of tin* 
Yaisbcavas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls and the like, inasmuch as bringing with it the pains 
of dependence upon another, it Cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
ns stringent such arguments as h Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend upon another, being destitute of 
independence like ourselves and others; and p liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of Lite Supreme Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the .Supteme Deity is. IJecog- 
nisingjhese arguments, these Maheivams adopt the Pd£ii- 
pa ta syste m, which is conversant about the exposition of 
the means to. the hhdtcsL cnji of man* 
In this system the first aphorism is: STow then we shall 
expound the Fa^upnta union and rites of FnSupati* The 
meaning is as follows: — The word now refers to some¬ 
thing antecedent, and this something antecedent is the 
disciple's interrogation of the spiritual teacher. The 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Gana^ 
k&rika :— 

Fl 15 ut there are eight pentads to be known, and a groups 
one with three factors; 

* He that knows thia ninefold aggregate is a self-puri¬ 
fier, a spiritual guide. 
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“The ncquidfciotia, the impurities, the expedients* the 
localities, the perse verams% the purifications, 

■’The initiations* and the powers, are the eight pentads; 
and there Eire three functions." 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
three (fr£ni) r instead of the feminine three (iistah) r 13 a 
Yedie construction. 

C a 0 Acquisition is the fruit of an expedient while realise 
mg, and k divided into Eve members* vk, knowl&J m» r 
iTemjnce, pagnMiTir-Tiry of the trtdy, c onstan cy, and purity. 
Thus HaradattachAiya says: Knowledge, penance,"jier- 
nianence, constancy, and purity as the fifth, 

(® + ) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul. 
This is of five trim]3, false conception and the rest. Tims 
Hamdatta also says 

False conception, demerit, attachment, interested ness, 
and frilling, 

| f ‘ These five, the root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to be shunned,** 

(o) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation 

These expedients arc of five kinds, use of habitation, ond 
the rest. Thus lie also says : — 

u Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con¬ 
stant recollection of Iiudra, 

"And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex- 
pedianta of acquirements," 

(d.) Locality ia that by whieh, after studying the Cate¬ 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, viz., spiritual teachers and the rest Thus he 
says:— 

' Tim spiritual teachers, a cavern, 0 special place, the 
burning-ground, and Jiudm only," 

(*►) Perseverance is the endurance in one or other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end. and 
is distributed into the differenced and the rest Thus it is 
said 2— 
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"The differenced,, the undifforenced, muttering', accep¬ 
tance, and devotion as the fifth.” 

(/) Purification is tlio putting away, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis¬ 
tributed into five species according to the five tilings to be 
put away. Thus it is said— 

"The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 

interest eduessij 

"And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica¬ 
tion of the state of bondage." 
itf.) The five initiations are thus enumerated:— 

« The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
the spiritual guide :ia the fifth " 

(A.) Tiie five powers are as follow:— 

■' Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect. 

conquest of pleasure and pain, 

“ Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power,” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, vie., mendicancy, living upon alms, and living 
upon what cbnucc supplies. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of litis sect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word now 
aerves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pan, (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysienl. By the word puiu wo are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig¬ 
nating that which is dependent on some tiling ulterior. 
By the word poti we are to understand the cause (or 
prindpiwt), the word designating the Lord, who is the 
cause of the universe, the paK, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices and rites every one knows. 



s ista in the absolute extirpation of all pains; the personal 
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m supremacy consisting of the visual and active powers 
Of these two powers the visual, whrlu only one power, h 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describee 
ns of hve kinds, vision, audition, cogitation, discrimination 
nnd omniscience. Of these five, vision is cognition ,A 
every kind of visual, tactual, end other sensible object, 
though imperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition Ilf principle, conversant about till articulate 
sounds. Cogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about ell kinds of thoughts. Discrimination La cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to the text and according to its significance 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever amine and 
pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or not 
dedumd summary or in detail, classified and specialised 
Such is this intellectual power. 

The active power, though one only, Ls indirectly dcscrib- 
ul le as of three kinds, the possession of the swiftness of 
thought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of expatriation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
ci lenty. The power of assuming forms at will ia the 
fitcuky qt employing nt pleasure, and irrespective qf 
the dhcacy of works, tlie organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity of organ isms. The faculty of expatktion 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 

such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or educed, depending on somethin" 
ulterior, it is threefold, aentwncy, the insentient, and the 
sentient Of thaw, Mntioncy is the attribute of the sen* 
tieiits. It is of two degrees according to its nature as 
cognitive or ^cognitive. Cognitive sentiency is diclioto 
miscil as proceeding dmcriminately and as proceeding 
mdiscnnunatoly. The discriminate procedure. manife.t- 
nldc by the instmmente of knowledge, U called the octoitu- 
tive, lor by the cogitant organ every sentient bain" is 
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cognisant of objects ill general, discriminated or not dis¬ 
criminated, when irradiated by the light which is identical 
wit 1, die external things. The moogtiUiveauutiency, again, 
isi either characterised or not characterised by the objects 
cl the sentient soul. 

The insentient, which while unconscious ia dependent 
mi the conscious, is oi two kinds, as styled the effect and 
ns styled the cause. The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz., the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and tin; rest. 1 he insentient, 
tailed the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz., the 
Jive organs of cognition, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the egoiaing principle, and 
the cogitant principle, which have for their respective 
functions ascertainment, the illusive identification of self 
with not-sell, and deleruiination. 

The sentient spirit, that to which tratismigratory con¬ 
ditions pertain, is also of two kinds, the appetentand non- 
api.etent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs; the iion-appetcnt is the spirit apart 
from organism and organs. The details of alt this are 
to be found in the I’aochilttha-Uniihyadfpika and other 
works. The cause is that which retracts into itself ami 
evolves the whole creation. This though one is said to 
be divided according to a difference of attributes and 
notions (into Muhtssvare, l ishpu, 4 c.j The Lurd is the 
possessor of infinite, visual, and. active power, I Its is 
absolutely first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or supremacy, as possessing a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This ia expounded by the author of the 
Adiu’su, and other institutional authorities, 

Union is a conjunction of the soul with God through 
the intellect, atid is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation cl action. Of 
these, union characterised by fiction consists of pious 
muttering,meditation, and so forth; union characterised 
by cessation of action is called consciousness, &c. 


A it A. 

ucrit.as.its end. 

auLftidhuy, CiJ 

luoritj (cltgiotts 
.piety 

liiii _L> with gn nJ. 

si tul devotional 

- locreu jaxmiBasara — 

“He^lioulct hath* thriev n day. IV,- abWldlle upon the 
aiis' L . Oblation is an observance divided into six 
members.” 

Tiitis iJiu- author of the aphorisms says :_ 

" He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, Jiuico, muttering hum, adorn- 
tion h ami 3 *101115 tjackilntioii." 

Laughter is a loud laugh. Aha, Alia, by dilatation of the 
Ul™i nml lips, Sopg I* a, celebration of tbo qnalities* 
S“ tiea p ■■■ r,r " S(aheiv^o p according to tlie Qomtntiimk 0 f 
ihe f^aiiJliurv ^Matra, or art of music- The dance also is 
u, be employed according to the accompanied 

irfth gesticulation* with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment The ejaculation hum i s a sacred utterance 
like tbo bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
fuMung, ascribed to a bull, like the exclamation Vaahat 
Where the uninitiated we, all this should be gone tlirau-*b 
iu secret. Other details nre too familiar to require ex¬ 
position. 

The posture* arc snoring, trembling, limping, wooin" 
sctmg absurdly, talking nonsensically. Snoring ; s ahowil J 
rdl the Signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem- 
iding is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under in 
attack of rheumatism. Limping j g walking » U the k-a 
w re disabled Wooing is aimukring tbe gestures of ;ui 
uuumerato on seeing a young and pretty woman. Act- 
mg absurdly is doing acts which everyone dislikes as if 
bereft of m sense of what should and what should not 
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fdtc1 or ritual is-actiyiiy i dlleacions or" t 
It^R of two orders ,_thg principal iirtd the 
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^tereisc. Ilcligious ex ercise is of two kim 
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be done, TiiiMug nonsensically is the utterance of words 
which contradict each other, or which have no meaning, 
and the like. 

The subsidiary religious exercise is purificatory sub- 
sequent allot:on for patting an end to the sense of nnfit- 
rsess from begging living on broken food, &e. Tims it is 
said by the lull her of Lite aphorisms: IJearing the murks 
of parity by after-huthiiig + 

(It bos been stated above that omniscience, a form of 
the cognitive power, b cognition of principles ever ei rising 
and pervaded by truth, relative t.* all matters, declared or 
not declared, summary or in detail). The summary is the 
enouncement of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is accomplished in the first aphorism; (Now then we 
5b all expound the Pu^epats union and rites of Pas a pat i). 
Detail is the fivefold enfitmcoment of the five categories 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. Tki.s is 
to be found in the EMkwa-Unisbya. Distribution is the 
distinct enounce mem of these categories, as far ns possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, different from 
that of other recognised systems T For example, the cessa¬ 
tion. r.f pain (or emancipation) Is in other systems (;os in 
the .^finkhvfl) the more tannin at ion of miseries, but In this 
sysit m it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that, which 
Las become, and that which shall become, but fit this 
system it is eternal, the spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In other systems the prhicipium is deter¬ 
mined in its evolution or Creative activity by the eOicccy 
of worts, whereas in this system the prinmpium is the 
Lord not thus determined. In other institutes union re¬ 
sults in isolatioii H &c.> while in these institutes it results 
in cessation of pains by attainment of the divine perfec¬ 
tions In other systems paradise and similar spheres 
involve a return to mutempsydi^b, but in this system 
they result in nearness to the Supremo Being, either 
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followed or not folio weil by such return to tram migratory 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent may say, is tills aggregate 
of illusions, since if God's causality lie irrespective oAhe 
efficacy of works, then merits will be fruitless, and all 
created things will be simultaneously evolved ^therc being 
no reason why this should be created at one time, and that 
at another), and thus there will emerge two difficulties 
Hunk not so, replies llie 1 u-supuTn, for your supposition ia 
baseless. If the LonL nf ffrp pffimirv 0 f WOr k K 

be..Llm cause of all and £taa the efficacy of works bu'^th- 
out results, wha t follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow? If the efficacy of works be without 
result, will causality belong to tile doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? ft crumot belong to the doer of the works for 
it is allowed tfmt the efficacy of works Is fruitful oulv 
furthered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered nmy sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Ynydti, and others, From this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
v^ill engage In them its tbc husbandman engages in hus— 
bandry, though the crop be uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works because they depend on the 
will of the creator. Nor does the causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all his desires are already satisfied, ho 
cannot be actuated by motives to be realised by works. 
As for your statement, continues the fttfupata, that all 
things will bo simultaneously evolved, this is unreason¬ 
able, inasmuch as we hold timt causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active power which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly boon stud by those versed in sacred tradition;— 

“ SilM * he > acli *S according to his will, is not actuated 
by tlie efficacy of works, 

1 For this reason is he in this system the cause of nil 
causes,* 
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Some one may urge: In another system i.-mancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
difference lie t Say not £0, replies the Pa^upata, for you 
will be caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
God the cause of emancipation, or the presentation, or the 
accurate ch:iracterLsaticiJ 3 of God ? Kot the mere know¬ 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any 
ay stem would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system one might, like the unmatruetcd, 
attain emancipation by the bare cognition that M Lilia dev a 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or in tuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity la competent to sentient creatures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to sec only 
with the eyes of the flesh. On the third alternative, vist, 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa¬ 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch ns such accurate characterisation can¬ 
not he realised apart from the system of the Pain pates. 
Therefore it is that our great teacher lias said*— 

“If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is unattainable 5 
"There is no accurate characterisation of principles 
otherwise than by the live categories. 1 * 

Therefore those exoeHent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Fdfu- 
potflHj which undertakes the exposition of 1 he five cate¬ 
gories. A, R G. 
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[Tm: seventh system in Madhava's 3 aiva-darfaiin-snh- 
ymlia is the Saiva-dnrfana, This sect is very prevalent 
in tho South of India, especially in the Tamil country; it 
ii said to have arisen there about tho eleventh century a. a 
f^vemi valuable contributions have been lately made to 
fur knowledge of its tenets in the publication:, of the Rev. 
TL It, Hoisington and the Rev. T. Foulfces. The former 
especially, by ins excellent articles in tho American 
Oriental Soeict/s Journal, has performed a groat service 
to the students of Hindu philosophy. He has there 
translated the Tattuva-Kattalei, or law of the Tattwns, the 
Sivfl-Guanapotham, or instruction in the knowledge of 
< ; "d, and the S^va-Pimkasam, or light of Siva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given 
by Madliavn. One great use of tho latter is to enable us 
to recognise the original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as arid for c tnwjrahn 
and Udchci fur dtixhd may testify, 

Tiie ^aivas have considerable resemblance to the Thcistic 
ainkhyn ;£they hold that God, soul?, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of philosophy is to 
disunite the soul fruin matter and gradually to unite it to 
Cl oil, Siva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three ii quaintly expressed by the aHrearv 
a t«ast. hs fetters, and its owner. Paiupati is a well- 
known name of Siva,as the master or creator of all things. 


77 /£ SAIVA DARSANA. 
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( There seem to bo three different seta of so-called Saiva 
sutrn?. One is in five book-, called by Cokbrooko the 
Pa£upati-&istra, which is probably the work quoted by 
Miidhava in his Account of the Xnkulfe Pashipatas - 
another h in throe books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
maruja, with its first siitrn, dkaiianj/wti dtmd. The third 
’was commented on by Abhinuva-gupta, and opens with 
the £]okn given in the Sarva-I >ariftlui^Saiigralm, p. gt r Hues 
1-4, Tbe M 3 L which I consol ted in Calcutta read the 
first words— 

KfUha Jl^kid w*vhja Mahai r <ira$im ddsya m. 

Xone of these works, however, appear to be the autho¬ 
rity of the present sect. They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-eight Agutnaa and some of the Putanas* 
A ii^L of the A gaums- is given in Mr, Fonlkes* u Uatccdtisiu 
of the SaivLL Ecligir>n - M and of these the Eirana and Karans 
are quoted in the following treatise.] 

TIIE 8 AIV A-1 > A H SAX A. 

Certain, however, of the Muhcsvam sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the Sarva 
Againn, 1 reject the Foregoing opinion that w the Supremo 
Iking is a cause a* independent of our actions, &&/* on tbe 
ground of its being liable to the imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
that 11 the Supreme BelttE i| a eausjLia depmiden«Mi»..pur 
actions, &e.;” and they maintain that there are three cate- 
gories^ilisringiikheiJ as the Lord, the soul, and the world 
(or literally iJ the master,” ** the cattle," and +F the fetter 1 ^* 
As has been said by those well versed in tbe Tantra 
doctrines— 

** The Guru of the world, having first condensed in one 

1 fptsJtl Of tho Paiw- In 1» {mm 

jrT/j'«.!h3.ffin f Ji’ir/idmrri^Lffdttrfii^ or in thif fieV. Tr -l C^Ucfciuil 

k Vj riJ^jn^ll, iil the leiA L -Ikh ik nf |h^ «f till! ^ITfl " J. 

ri^Ltpafcl *ctt The A^IW art” fftlrl 

It 
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SLtm the great fcintra, possessed of three categories 
mid four feet, lias again declared the same at full 
length/’ 

Thu meaning of this u as follows:—Its three categories - 
lire the three before mentioned j its fouHcct areTeflfliin" J? !v 
cercujonud action, and morality, l, eilCe it % 

< 3 icd the great Tantnt, pJ&ed of « categories and 
1 'iur feet, Now the "souls” are not independent, and the 
"tetters "are mi intelligent, hence the Lord, as be in¬ 
different from these, is first declared; next follows the 
account of the seals as they agree with him in poawmtD" 
intelligence; lastly follow the “fetters" or matter, such 
13 the order uf the arrangement 1 Since the ceremony of 
initiation is the means to the highest human end, and this 
eaunot be accomplished without knowledge which estab¬ 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords of 
tin: hymns, &e„ and is a means for the ascertainment of 
tile real nature of the “cattle," the -'fetter/' and the 
“ master/' we place as first the “ foot" of ^ 
which known all this unto u S .= Next MeSrim 

fl,ot at osrciiwuai action {kriyd) which declares tlie 
varmus rules .f initiation with component p !ing 

htreo F. W j thgn Lmeditation die end coiiuo t he att iiiimi 1 
hengethe 11 foot” of fguTC* ,/ 

iSSH tllu kinds tif yoga, with their several 

!L V : - -Hi-uu, practice^ it, rhe 

fiilSIIing what 13 enjoined and tire abstaining from what i • 


1 **Th*'jv must bo three 

IMfcy. iwoX, matter; n kl u 
the wat ct Jj tv-t-Ufmai wHJi the ha 
md the &flit with the water. » will 
i* &-ctenuj with the atul 

^ eternally with 

™I" l-J. A. 0, S* *v T P p. 67 . St i, 
la p. 5$ *»: find tin: ™imila of tbo 
Ih p, 62 it U 
tKut the kmciI U eternal]v eh- 
Eik matter. «id Hod carri« 
nil kill hvi- fij^rnti-in, (eei it*fra\ to 
■ it, bria^ttg inkt all tlmt 

in rt- jiisn il tot pnrviftm tlewjxt 


Liit _iu*. Ll^ j 

5 H us q EE ..1 in. ... j A lh 4 r 

™ M ' J LfL Tainii 

" 4 £l £3 

SuL ssr-oHS 

reived ii| irsji;. ^.l- . . 

that wF th fl , r I ‘ CUili ^ t tord w 
v^n « 9*“ oWr**,** *T tba 
S™ ’ ra^' 4lJrLtl 11 k«..w- 

ifltimrifaj UimiEi With Gftd. 
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f Qrbidden .las tl y fo llows iha fourth. " foot ” of practical 
duty w hich, i ncl udes all this, 

iS jw Sivaia held to be the Lord (or master). Although 
participation in the divine nature of &va belongs to 
liberated souls and to such beings as Vidyeivaia, &*., vet 
these are not independent, since they depend on the 
Supreme Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds,&C., which resemble him, from Lite 
very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer that they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
litis inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

“ But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? for certainly none has ever, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by nuy one." We 
gnat it; yet it is not proper to deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being made has not been 
seen by any one, since this can be established from infer¬ 
ence [if not from actual perception], Bodies, must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangement of 
parts, or because they are destructible, as jars, &c.; and 
from their being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have been caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub¬ 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, &cj must have had a 
maker, from the feet that it is an effect, like jars, &<s,; that 
which lias the o fore mentioned middle term {uWuma) must 
have the aforementioned major (sfalhyu ); ami that which 
has not the former will not have the latter, as the sod, 
&e.’ The argument which establishes the authority of 
the original inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
given elsewhere, so we refrain from giving it at length 
here. In fact, that God 13 the universal agent, but not 
irrespective of the actions done by living beings, is proved 
by the current verse -— 

1 Cf. Cdetireoks, Etmyt (ad od.l, » # j. j, 

= A>yfju may hrft! tu • 411 
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"This ignorant incapable of its own true 

pleasure nr pains, if it were only under God's direc¬ 
tion [null its own merits mat taken into accountj H 
would always go Eu leaven or always to hell " 1 
Nor can you object that this opinion violates God's 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent s 
independence to allow that be does not net irrespectively 
of means; just as we say that the kings bounty shows 
itadf in gl fts r but these are not irrespective of his trea¬ 
surer, As has been said by the Siddha Guru— 

FP It belongs to in dependence to be uncontrolled and 
itsdf to employ means, Ac.; 

"This h an agent's true independence, and not the net- 
Eng irrespectively of works, &cd* 

And thus we conblndo that inlnreaci: {aa well as fJruti) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their menus, material causes, &c., accord¬ 
ing to the laws of tba various individual merits This has 
been thus declared by the venerable Brihaspaii— 

"He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed,, their means 
and material causey— 

" Apart from him this world knows not I low the desert 
that resides in accumulated actions should ripen/ — 
The universe is the b abject of our argument, and it 
must have had an intelligent maker, 

" This wc maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in any oilier affect, el.- jura, kc." 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
w-ith everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
being cannot produce a thing . 3 This has been said*by the 
ill ua t rj on s Mr l -gond na *— 

1 -StfiT, ir tlwxv WTE 1 * ilroJ^ Ii-Ue- fulj-M- 

tbens would br<ift|y obv 5™rkU|* 
r!FtL-L. Thu; Vi-rt 1 +:i3Rti:nec^f vririnuj 
that llu t\‘ wnijrtt be 
flttosr ertfllOnTTreU caub?i {ba Ii Liman 
ncthiu) nre™iiry P Thi> itgnznvivt 
Ui mu l* tvtplrxi here thi- 
HiuuUuni] to Ira ]*U] «n tin, 

bin thhi U ft-rtidtily nut ihu urapika] 


m. anm- th, : jumg*. it ucev™ 
JtMhjiilLfmta, I LI, mjj ( c t Gjul.U- 
1'^^ S. 6rk 
■ Tti [K Si lima 5, Ifl/m, I nod 
A n >i i! ivh'^rA ji, 

- t ma ¥ thv «™e with thr 

u i tba Tinn work In 
, d (> - 5 - Hij pteiii WM EaJLnJ 
tht; Mfigmlm (?), 
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" He 13 omniscient from Lis being the maker of all 
tilings : for it. h an established principle 
iJ Tliftt be only can make a thing who knows it with its 
means* parte, and end/' 

" Well/' our opponents may say, l * 3 * ' w o concede that God 
i * an indep endent make^Jhut th en he has uu Jjody / 
^fow experience shows tEaTldi effects, as jure, Ac.* are 
produced by beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c.; 
but If Hod were possessed of a body r then he would be 
3 iki- us subject to trouble,, and no longer be omniscient, or 
omnipotent/' We, however, deny tins, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, in its 
associated body; more over, even though we Conceded that 
Goi ^t jj osaeas a body, wesIiouTd still maintain that the 
Alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
Being, as“ha has no possible connection with the fetter* 
of matter, such as ma/a,* action, &c v can not have a 
material t*idy, hut only a body of pure energy (Salem)* 
since we know that hb body is composed of the live 
hymns which rire f irms of Sakti, according to the well- 
known text: " The Supreme has the IMvti ns his head, 
the Tafpitrmfta as his mouth, the Affkora as his heart, the 
V dwtdtj ia os his secret parts, and the Saj^gjaia as Ms 
feet, 1 And this body, created according to bis own will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the Hve ojien],- 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grac e, o bscura ¬ 
tion, destruction, preservation, and production. 5 This has 
boon ^aiLriii the SrfBaaTilpgeadm— ^ 


1 ShocUU Wft 

fn ji, Sj, 1 in-. 1 a ? 

3 T retain. thEn mifil, ** 

J K (cr PrRkptr] a* the seulId- 
rial Siiliti L9 ll: 3tiHnun.tnnil r aitil 
Deit? thu dfich-ul tutixc" r.l, A.O, fck 
iv. 551 , 

1 TW« tire the fivefint hdjiu- of 
thn- trkvfli jnwrtra* whitb m- 
cluitrd in the fif(t litliiM [J. A_ O r K 
i r . [\]\ s l$~ - 4 j )■ TV Si vgj (this 
Tbfhie nijjt i ct H'f ws>r*|^i fur tin- on- 
b tiimpoPeU Itf tnaat™, 
anti la to be &a the Itodv 


of HiVa I ,T, A. O. S. Sv, p. ioiiJl 
T h^c numitttu are L F lven b the 
inrervo onk-rlti Taste. ArnuyoV, x. 
4j-*7 (ct. Njtd&l-itfdiiirut. p, j), 
t 1 Ttavi arr thu npetatkrnj of tho 
mMniluMionx nf |V^ 

J, jU. i) fv, S, tS r vHdh In thtb 

dMHJDslifii* aw 

r. ( H or who 

[m Slv* and Haktr eurnblnmt, mi4 
of gTWEM |p ail mmilw ; Mrhm'mn 
or , 1 /o^rjnrvrF^ tin? nbwrgr? j 

TA-hTell Eh lirfw 
^rlftJaE; Himln triad, jf^cfni, i'r*ARi ri 
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Vtam the inoposa il-ility of its possessing met!*, &c., the 
Iwdy of the Supreme is of pure energy, and no t 
like our?/ 1 

Aim! its hm also been said elsewhere— 

" His hoA ? is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five a pernio ns, 

“ And llLs head. formed out of the f$a, Tetpuiv 

tishu, Agboru, Vnmn, and other hymns." 

Mf you object to this view that “ such passages in the 
Afinas as 'He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed, 1 assert pro¬ 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, &c." wo concede what you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuming 
such forms to show Ids mercy to his devoted servant’ 
Since meditation, worship, &e, t ara impossible towards a 
Fleiiig entirely destitute of form.) This has been said in 
the Pa-iislikam— 

41 XhtUturopf h ie iamentioned_for the of 

t he devotee. 

And similarly elsewhere— 

" Tltou an t0 worshipped according to rule as pos¬ 
sessed of form; 1 

w For the understanding cannot reach to a formless 
object.” 

Bhojaniju 1 has thus detailed the five operations— 

" Fivefold are hh operations, creation, pwaarvatfon 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“And to these must be added the active grace of him 
who k eUinmtly ewdtf*L JJ 


Xow these five operations, in the view of the p Ure Path 
arc held to be performed directly by Siva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path Lhey am ascribed to Atlanta,* as is 
declare*! in tie tfnmitf Krtmijn a — 

1 AtuBU J* a cLfttne of X\y* E ft the 
AtharvA-H™ Upatilnhad m In- 
Stud. L zSt) r 
1 TJtjjH is the 1 f^irti 


And Hrnhmn. They mpcclitwlv 
■Ffrikdlwd hy tLa n.Mi s rindu F n, 
*, -Tbd d <j f Om. 

1 In Wilion'i Miiikcnj.iir Cat. i, 
p. IjB, Wu JilLll A T--1 11 1 ri JL. Ik. thf 
+ Vti rvpdf-ja jwpMcribcEl to 
BLmjm iht LLey of I&kiif. 


. , E > tH«T«nAaf ibn tv,-i-TitT 
"fi?" 1 Agui lMH (m „ KotLlkt;^ Cftti 
(Bum). 
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In the Pure Path Siva is declared to In? the only 
agent-, but A riant a m that which is opposed to the 
One Supreme,” 

It must here be understood that the word Siva include! 
in its propet meaning “the Lord/' all those who have 
attained to the state of Siva p as the Lords of the Mantras, 
Mahefiwaro, the emancipated souls who have become Sivas, 
and the m spired teachers (vdekah($) } together with all the 
various means, as initiation, &c„ for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus lias been explained the l irst^ category, , the 
L untjjf 

We now proceed to explain the second category T the 
so n! fiw&jj , The individual soul which is alsolmuiiVii by 
such synonyms as the; non-atomic,* the Sihdrajflu, or 
koower of the body * &c, t is the iVrAr* Fur we moat- not 
any with the Cbumlkas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view we could not account for memory; ob 
there b a proverb that one man cannot remember what 
another has seem Nor may we say with the Xaiyclyikas 
that it is cognisable by perception,* as this would involve 
an ad infinitum itigrfetetia. As has been said— 

** If the soul were eoguisahk, there would need to be 
again a second knower ; 4 

“And this would require another still, if the second 
w ere itself Lo be known," 

Nor must we hold it □oil-pervading with the Jamas, 
nor momentary with the B&udsjlias, since it is not limited 
by apace or time. As has been said— 

“That object which is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

JI They hold to be eternal and pervading,—hence the 
soul's all-pervadingness and eternity. 1 " 

1 4 flit p 111 Thu Srtitwlien dOLliod 3m ImL 3fi3tlien K L jan 
witli theec primary tiling [di'drun s The* inind nr cut'mat pmt- 

ttuiwhil^Bcdaft, ic.E p an e* \w* ka! (rtfe likl-hi Pstfrcb 

inglT paiilt bod? s< (Anniski ehta*il^ Aokt 49). 
in um!*1 im* epithet of Urehmaai in 4 tMa the in p. £4, liu J, 

Bfihcul Ar Up- ■■■- 3. & 
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Hat may weaay with the Vdtuntin that it is only one. 
since the apportionment of different Iniits proves that 

there are many individual souls j nor wit)] the fhlnkhyaa 
that it b devoid of action, since, when nil the various 
"fetters are removed, f?ruti informs us of a state of 
identity with Siva, which consists in intelligence in the 
iorru of an. eternal and infinite vision find action. 1 Tliis 
has k-n declared in the Srhnut Mrisendra— 

" rt » revealed that identity with Siva results when all 
fetters lire reiuovyd.” 

And — 

" Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since in 
Ms soul 

■‘Tbs exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, &nti calls it that which faces every 
tray. J 

It is also said in the Tattvu-prakasa— 

"The liberated souls are themselves Sivaa, but these 
are liberated by his favour; 

" He is to be known as the one eteruallv liberated 
whose body is the five Mantras" ' 

New the souls are threefold, as denominated v&Mnd- 
and mkaUi* (a.) The first are these 
who are under the influence of mil / a only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, or 
1 Cf. the XnknlU* p, it l* „i,| that th* 1 

4 i**i r*h p- MHJ. totinu it 

5 F« thew thru-o ** ai'l life 

J. A. 0. S. W. ||J 1 , S 7 , TIrv i,Tffnu V th l - " II ? r " fiHri ~ 

m tbfettf ckwribed A4 bduff rqf|Mc- ^ii c 

tEvuJy yniJirf the infliiunc*- eif cJudnctin, with tin* T?** Jlni ^ 

Wriirt, of tbain with »n^c* *WOfo»fc- urti 35 devtfWj 

Tbf rfumw U dcacribod »«ri"y i ^ ^ IH 

s-i n F 4.<r that isuiin^ **l c^il which wm Imnj 1 

*™J* *linchu\ to thi- will; inn- wem*™ W * *"** 

"*™ ck Uwt tmtn which Mm** in n. A - m mPS***** 

Eu f)Hert>j nwryrt" ia matter in Eli a* ►HThtii1ir„..n W(* 

Cbpcnria* <jp eDUnglinu jxra, the lit* f^™ 5 **"* 

■MttOl nf thcMlbfUL M 4 jWia D--+ ftlir t 16 , ll,e 

ttikSdST’ witb 

<• to b. r.KLtui i» J. a. o. a. ji. 7 ^ * ftl ™ inJ "“«» 
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by abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they Lave no “ fetters" in the form of enjoyments, such 
as Jcald,&<i. (whioh fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). 
(p ) The second are those who are under the influence of 
wtflht and l«rman t Mace in their case kald, &c_, are de¬ 
stroyed by mundane tiesfractions, hence their name prtrfa- 
ytiktiia. (c.) The third are those who are In mud in the 
three fetters of mala , and iarnum, hence their imuio 

sfihda. The first closs am again subdivided into samdpfo- 
iahishdb• and Qstim&pki-fatfmJuih, according ps their in¬ 
herent ermruption is perfectly exhausted or dot The 
former—having received the mature penalties of their 
corruptions,'—are now, as foremost of men and worthy of 
the pnvilega, raised by diva's favour to the rank of the 
Lords of Knowledge (tlie Yidyelvaras), Axmnta, anil the 
resh Tins pgdoad of die Lords of Knowledge h described 
m the rJnhudaiiYuya— 

11 Ananta, and 3Aka1inin P and Sivotiatna, 

4r Hknnetra, and again Ekarudm and Trimrirttika* 

“ ^rikanlht and Sikdianrjm/—these a re declared to be 
the YidveJvania," 

The latter Siva, in hia mercy, raise* to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras, 1 All this is explained in die 
Tattva-pftikEUa. 9 Similarly Soma-Sainbhu has said — 
“One class is named vijfl&ndkala? die second prala- 
y&fcala, 

“The third rtijMci, — -these arc the three whom the 
^islm regards as objects of mercy. 

,J The first is united to mala alone, the second to mala 
and iharmOf 

"The thin! are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with "eardi."* 

1 S»J. A.O. B. sy.p. I^7 r f™d ■■ntid 
dJlirjyrsA^irryrjiai m p. S6 t line 3 , nblo, 

56 I wit the E|Mnt>lkn, a- it -.bity 3 />., lEin* ioohiiiing fivo uf thfl 
nifhi^La tfe* practdfbg. It, bow* WJjM-ia 1 ju a m3 wll tbe Iwtmtj.fuut 

€WE r IkUDbi the EL9 dfflROMHtfc 
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Thu Pmhif'iktWt are also twofold, as being nrdraj.A/a- 

ll0t ; ie ‘ tlia » >» ™tiom the two remainin'* fetters 
are matured, those in whom they are not. The 

I 1 '™ attatn ^mtion, but the latter, by the power of 
ka7ma ^ :ir - <*&>**& the i body ami 

AS b « * <« 

" Thwsi3lMil ™S the I^^tahu Whosefeman and™/ 3 

are mutmtim, 

■ Go united with the pvnjathfrka body, into many 
births by the power of karma,i," 

Ttepuryatktakais also thus described in the same work- 
The ipurpHhtd*. J® composed of the internal orean 
™ . fought k&rman, and the instruments," 
riusis thus explained by Aghom Siva Acharya “the 
pur^taka ta a subtile body apportioned to each'indi¬ 
vidual soul, Winch continues tem the creation until the 

the^fV | h s k ‘ i pfl ‘ 0r - "“ lI libemtiu *: it is com^oead of 

the t nrty tetLviu beginning with 'earth* and endin- 

i Lf f 3 ba * ■«* iil the Tattya-sangraha " 

. 8et “ f ^ttvas, eommonolng with ‘earth 1 and end- 
13 w l l i ku h\ r is Assigned to ench 

“ A«d womIh. !.)• the l» uf {a,*,. tudugh all Ha 

hwlies produced by the world " 

Ilia MWi.; i, the foil meaniiig ef thia |a— 

I lie word intent ^ aN .” wbkh ,* . * 

“mtolligence” “egoism," and Jl reason,"■ includes 
also the seven Udtvas which enter into the production of 
enjojunent [or experience], viz,, those called laid time 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality** the 


1 Thtu t huh U In- dailwd 
frnrn pun. "ha<\v" m , 0 f. >«•/*! vn fur 

l*ttrtu^i p BrilwJ Ar, 1?L a 5 , iSj, 

"*> d ™&fn*n left *J*o th*r Sdinkliv.i 
Pravjichftna Hitiwhvii, j.k 12 $ 

“ llr tuthiit thirty i>rjfcj * 

AJfTJiflu, liw/tfAi, rrA#[ teltlpv^, rAiifrt, 
rii. ma bn the -■ \ t I'j/yiJ [‘•rff m * r 
’>U‘) r vidjprf, nf^B. 


tew. 

^S^bTSSSK'S^ 

.. 'i-miv. [, „ 

- J Ui--i an ,3 tlkt; carnal wlfbtou^bb 
« 4 tu Aub;«^titKn.'+ * 
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words * r tkmvjht n (d/rf) and ^aramn signify the five cog¬ 
nisable gross elements, and Lli-eir originators, the subtile 
rudiments, By the word H inUnmtnU " are comprehended 
the ten organs o! sense and action* 

H But is it not declared in the Sri mat Kdlottam tlrnt 
1 The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in¬ 
telligence, mind and egoism* these constitute the pur - 
/ ■'* 

How,.then, cun any different account be maintained? 
We grant this, nnd hence the venerable Kama Kaijfhn has 
explained that Eutra in its literal meaning [e ^ r as pu-njask- 
fafca f is derived from ashfa M iJ eight lp ], why she Slid wo 
he prolix in the discussion J Still, if yon ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
purymlifaka, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as we maintain that it i$ composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner:—(i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments; (3.) the five organs of knowledge; (4.) those 
of action; (5,) the fourfold infernal organ; (&) their in* 
strument; 1 (7.) nature [prakriti]and (8.) the class com¬ 
posed of die five, beginning with £ ald f which form a kind 
of case . 1 

Now in the case of some of them souls who arc joined 
to the purr/nshtakti body, Maheivnra Atlanta having com¬ 
passionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constitutes 
them hero as lords of the world ; os has been said — 

|E Moheivara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world/ 1 

The class colled sokala is als-o divided into tw'o, as 
^nbvakalutka and apafosakaltetha. As for the former, the 
Supremo Being, in conformity with their maturity (p&ri* 

1 Th\rn "b utnuu gpt " 51 TV tUrty^Jfte ar? u 

y ni&im vhtt IkiiUTi^n call» folEow 1 Twenty 4mr dinr/i-faamit 
j iiniiA/rpt dr “Ihn prind j,i]i■ of Ufa fun denu citr, ti.ve tanmdtm^ %tn 
vthicti «t*bl biitc* fir ibi nr^ana of wnw unA ortir.n, fertu 

fc hrolo iyifcta Sn Stu I>ptrati<m i ,f h^ <nrL r ru i iH vtf onif^^birm^ anil leveia 
ft on(r <sl tin* -e-Vi n vidpi ■ ph*. cniLmfiTTitt‘d above. 

i>jSf i >7 j. According Iu Midi*v** it -jlSw J. A r O* S. fv. ppu 
■hi mid bd wfcuit ho cdU 
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puts forth a power agreeable thereto, rmd transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words MatidoU, <ts [ ia5 
been said— 

“The rest are denominated mbuhi, from their connection 
with Aft id, &c. r seized by time whose mouths am 
days; 

'■The Supreme of Ids own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Ixurda of the Muiitms,, 

Kiudit of these are called MaiuMinx; eight arrain ire 
Kmdlia, &/x ■ 

" Vitkitl ’ and the hundred find™®,—fihese 

together are the hundred mid eighteen," 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
roi i.1 of * teacher, stops the continued accession „ £ 
and contacts his manifested power, mu l ultimately ■Tants 

Sen sed- 10n ^ PTOCte * 0f ® has 

UJh T ^ures whose mala is matured, by putting 

lortn a, healing power, & 

1 lie, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by iuitia- 
tion to die highest principle,'* 

It is also scud in Lite Srfnmd Mrigendm— 

“ Iie “ infinitesimal sonl all the bonds 

Which previously exerted a contmry influence over 

All lids has l»een explained at great length by ITara 
ymni-hmithn, and there it f 3 to be studied ; bat we are 
obliged to pass on through fear of prolixity, 

Ent as for the second class, or those called unwW* 

" f tI,c Sa P remo Being, w impelled by the desert 'of 
rtiEur respective actions, appoints them, as bound nnd 
endued with infinitesimal bodies, tocojoy [iie rewards ui 
tmit previous action** As ho* been said _ 

1 I tJtiitf In thia iar*y M ■«!».»_. 

a ribs« Sgisjas - * 

** »•«-»--ins *-IRsfc£,jttfcs 
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“The other souls, IhjliikI [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

"■According to their respective actions: such are the 
various kinds of souls/' 

Wg_qow proceed to deggribg t!ie third category, in cuter 
(or r^)T~TKIjr h tomtui cl 
nJS«m£akiO But it may be objected, ^T-s it. not aaiifin 
trie Silva Ag&mas that the chief things are the Lord, sou 
find matter! (^XuW the Lon 3 haa been shown io mean 
Siva, ‘souk 1 moan atoms (or beings endowed with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ' bond') is said to be the pentad* 3 
lienee mutter will be fivefold How then is it now 
reckoned Lu be only fourfold ? ”} To this we reply as 
follows:—Although the undu or nasal dot* winch is the 
germinal atom of mdt/d, und is called a Siva-tetiva, 
may be well regarded m material in comparison with 
the highest liberation ns defined by the attainment of 
the state of Siva, still it cannot really be considered 
as matter when we remember that it is a secondary 
kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as VidyeSvani, &e. Thus we see 


U^gL-, nctiun, the Md%imMaK 
&t?J, fa ntl traced En^ly nualE bo*b’ ,p 
lFctilk**), Otm of t]jf thew unilti* 
fa Cttlltil Urarne, ud \w pJc*mtoid m 
tb* MjiifOL- h if non md nSttiqg to 
httlllL 

1 Till.' first thru'*- are thti 
kitidn id innitf in the J. A. 0. K, t vSjl, 
tbutrnm, lepirwwarn, puid iPrf^n', Utr bust 
fa c!it- 44 fibi-rLtring ?l fMjirt r of Sliiy.- 

Minui fcf. S dl iv. [ip T 13 , 14 , Thy 
S»E™ IluElL tEmL pifaa, lilc^ the Kdn- 
k h 1 ;i Prslciiti, fa in i t- If *tctttal F 
nUtbimgH fa. iTuniic/ctLou wilii any 
jmrtknfar *irtl3 fa-rnporary {&lo 
pT. A. O. S. i\\ p. 

1 Tlicte arv Ehti El Ye, iiWn, 

I-m-jinas, mg E pj, and rixiAiiKiTfi. I VfmJu 

fa ibcdbc4 Ih Fuulbra* tr.in&EatjHPn 
oE ilwr Siva- UrnlLiUi-l^ubi i M A 
pc> nihil proewfa nut id i\w inyirtlc*] 
pyllafah; fl«; . ► . anil in tfmt whiti*! 

I nitirnitrEitarj uLnon iif fa 


deTOfrppod. From cJm. fltnm jm- 
dovdtigxd tta four mpuheI^ tilt- fift> - 
.SuOikrit Jutter*, llbu VfrdM p 
^linitru, fte-, liiLi fan}ily + inttUcc 
IhaL, nniL cjftemjJ iripjiiynu-nt^ 
tta HFtil UulI [\3.vn Hot pittmiK-d to 
.|iin'tujL| kfiowladgn oL thu 'eint of 
buich jt^rlnd of the world's cvfatencv^ 
mJ have Uwtt -Wept awqv hy the 
watere iff tEifi- w-nrld. tleitriiyfELj; 
dduj^j: after Lhih*e l!»t three rtk-u i 
H'lf hfrftVHTdy huppLnfrSM itru iti; v^|q|MjicI p 
to fa- 1 rijm-fd hy thr — = 11 K th*t Lave" 
a favetLnihfa hubutcv uf ifittHlciriffUi 
dc^lij or tan il^i^Eed tiuinawiveci 
to the frurtiw Lif ChjnI or tU*- ulinlrMt 
eontcinpfa.tt.fn of tin- DifLtv, tie.. 

11 . ’* tin- 1 njoynicut of tho a-1 - of 

SLVij { 3 .) tlific of eji _ir ■nrpci.mdi b> 
]uin ; 1th:it nf uni'iii with bta/ 1 
i »Wn ]■ NlihilivrEy "WeLfa i r 
O s fa'- PP 153 td. d?., WmI,. r, 
Mttwittt4paii$ia f'p, pf, 313 ^151^ 
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diere is no contradiction. Hence it has been said in the 
TattVa-p Hik jyi n —. 

"Tho bonds of mutter will l* fourfold” 

And again in the Srimud Mrigendra-. 

“ Til ; ^vdoper-coutrdkr (mate), the overpower® 
{rixlJui}, action, and tbs work nf Ifayd 
“•These are the four 'bonds'and they are collectively 
called by the name of * merit.* " 

The following is the moaning of this couplet:._. 

i i.) “Enveloping," because rmla exceedingly ohwmtt!* 
and veils the soul’s powers of vision mid notion: -con- 

tKH a natural impurity, controls the 

soul by its independent influence. As has been said— 
“Mala, though itself one, by manifold influence Inter¬ 
rupts the soul's vision and action’ 

; ^regarded as the huskin rice on copper/'* 

. 2.) Ihe overpowerer" is the obscuring power • this is 
edied a « bond >r mutter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
tin, energy of Siva obscures the soul bv supcrinteudiii- 
mutter [rather titan by itself partaking of the nature of 
matter}, 

Tiitia it has been said— 

"Oi these I am the chief energy, and the gracious friend 
"I am metaphorically called p&fai b ecause r fdW 

ufl3 Eire, 

(j ) Action [or rather its consequences, tori>tan\ as 
being performed by those who desire the fruit. It i i„ 
the form of merit or demerit. like the seed and shoot and 
h h eternal in a iieverdK-inniiig series, As has been 
said in the bn mat kiranu—- 

“As ^ has no beginning, its least actions are be-in. 
mtiglcss; 

“If an denial character is thus established, then what 
cause could produce any change therein l * 

* _ I thtf "**oo lUTutratl^a i fi J t f> ^ - 

** 1 “ ’»* J* 
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{4.) " M&yd," because herein as an energy of the Divine 
fidng all the world to potentially contained (vtdii) at a 
mundane destruction, and again at u creation it all comes 
(yati) into manifestation, hence the derivation of the 
inline. This has been said in the grim at Saurabheva— 
The effects, ns a form of flic Divine energy, are absorbed 
therein at a mundane destruction, 

"And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the 
form of effects aa kali, &c."i 
Although much more might be added on this topic yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 

far. Thus have the three categories been doctoral,_the 

t he ao uL mid naattex. ' “ 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
J nanarattnivali, &c., in such lines as_ 

The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the sou], matter, and 
the cause 


Uf the cessation thereof,—these are collectively the 
am categories." 

Eutourrenders miwt aeekf „ fnll i nforDliUioiJ from tba 

Mk ltstIf ‘ J im3 01ir amount of the system is complete. 


E. B. C. 


1 In jw ^ Hm 2, read <rf birgr.a. 


OHAFTEJt VIII, 

TIJt, PRAIYABHIJKA-DASSANA, Qlt ftECUGSn'JVE STSTF.1T, 

OriTEit MAhA-araa are di**uM & l witli the views set out 
nt the Sami system us erroneous in attributing to motive 
less and msentie.it tiling causality (in regard to the bond- 
ultw and liberation of tranamigratiDg spirits! They thtm- 
IbcLSftto^ and proclaim that the column 
"°- rfd (or **163 of environment of these spirits) is 
£. tl "' rii-Ti- will the S.upvemjJ Lord, They pronounce 

pame with the several Cognitions and ceffnifa, who is 
Monlieal with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
conscion^, by rational proof, end by revelation, and 
'' h ° ^'' 33 1 e : sea indfipttMtonco, that is. the power of witness- 
m S I 1 ! 1 lhin " 3 w,chout reference to aught u ] ter!or ^ 
mamfeatatmn, in the mirror of one's own sm^ to ail 
ttiUcies aa if they were images reflected upon it Thus 
hiking upon recognition as a now method for the aUain- 
namt of ends and of the highest end, available to ail men 

.. Wltl, ™ t lhL1 flH S ,ltLl3t double nnd exertion such 

ns external and internal w.^hij, suppression of the breath 
and the like, these M^hdvam.ani fo rth the ^ 

.thua deaerniia by one of lU ^nibrritica - S 

“The aphorism*, the commentary, the gloss, the two 
explications, the greater and the less, 

1 Head WrJnfii for &ftrJ n l|. 
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“The five copies, and the expositions,—such is the 
system of recognition/’ 

Tile first aphorism in their text-Look is ns follows *:— 

" Having readied somehow or other the condition of a 
slave of Muhesvara, and wishing also to help man- 


" I act forth the recognition of Mahesvtira, as the method 
of attaining all felicity," 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] 

11 Somehow or other." by a propitiation, effected by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God, 
“havingreached," having fully attained, this condition, hav¬ 
ing made it the unmtercepted object of fruition to myself. 
Thus knowing that which has to be known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others : otherwise the system 
would be a mere imposture. 

Mahe£viim is the reality of unintermitted self-luminons- 
ness, beatitude, ami independence, by portions of whose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virmchi, and other deities are 
deities, who, though they transcend the fictitious world, 
are vet implicated in the infinite illusion. 

The condition of being a slave to Maldvata is the being 
n recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
the essence of the divine nature, a slave being one to 
whom I115 lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure (i.r., ddaya, from d«), 

The word mankind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualified students. Whoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, be reaps its highest reward,the enanatoiy^rtncipncta 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls, Ie has, been accordingly laid down in the Siva- 
drisliti by that supreme guide the revered Suiudnrmdu- 
initlm—- 

" ^hen once the nature of Siva that resides in all things 


hl' 

l'» • i jjjiitiutiu-v. iV winun i*upi4i I 



’OAViii in tba Jx’trLnnina 
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baa been know 11 with tenacious recount ton, whether 
l>y proof or by instruction in tlie word? of a spiritual 
director, 

“ There is no further need of doing aught, or of any 
further reflection. When he knows Suvnrga (or 
fiiva) a man may cease to act and to reflect.”’ 

The word ah so excludes the supposition that there is 
T,:iom “i sell ‘ which has recognised the nature of Maheivaro 
and which manifests to itself its own identity with him] 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for anv other motive than 
felicity for others. Tin, well-being of others is a motive 
whatever may l>e said, for the definition of a motive applies 
■ " i„: f-.-r then, is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
.elf-regard should be Ms sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for others. Thus Akshap&dn (i. 24) definta a motive * 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition *pa in upapidayami (I set forth.! iu- 
dicates proximity: the result is the bringing of mankind 
ite;ir unto Gt*d. 

Hcnee the word all in the phrase Vu method of attain t! 
alt fatethis. For when the nature of L he Supreme Berne 
19 attained, all felicities, which are but the eiUux thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man acquired the mountain Eohana 
(Adams Peak)* he would acquire all the treasures k con¬ 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature, what else i 3 
there that he con ask for? Accordingly litdacharya 
says— 

" What more can they ask who ore rich in tlie wealth 
of devotion? What else can they ask who am 
poor in this?" 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
uvrds the method of attaining aUfdxtitix, o H the supposi- 
tion that the compound term is a Tat-purushu .-cnitivetv 
constructed. Let it be taken aa a Balnmihi or relative 
compound. Then the recognition of Mahefew* the know- 
lug him through vicarious idols. 1ms for its motive the Ml 
attainment Lhe manifestation, of all felicities of every 
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-external and internal pemiancni happiness in their proper 
nature. In the language 0 1 everyday life, recognition is 
a cognition relative to an object represented in memory: 
for example. This (perceived) is the same (as the remem¬ 
bered) Chaltra, Iu the recognition propounded in this 
system,—there being n God whose omnipotence is learnt 
from ihu accredited legendaries from accepted revelation, 
and iroiii argumentation,—there nr^es in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that 1 am that very 
God,—in virtue of my recollection of the powers of that 
God 

This same recognition I set forth. To set forth is to 
enforce, I establish this recognition by a stringent pro- 
evs- which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
development of the first aphorism of the Be cognitive 
Institutes,] 

Here it may be asked: If soul is manifested only as 
consubscantial with God, why this laboured effort to 
exhibit the recognition ? The answer is this; — -The recog¬ 
nition is thus exhibited, because though the soul Is, as 
you contend, continually manifested as self-luminous (ami 
therefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cnsxuothctic illusion manifested us 
partial, and therefore the recognition must be exhibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the aoul as total 
(the self being to the natural man a part to the man of 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma), Thus, then, the 
syllogism: This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers; for so far forth os any cue 
is cognitive and active; to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like a king, therefore 
the soul is God, The five-mem bored syllogism is here 
employed, because so long us we deal with the illusory 
order of things, the teaching of the Kaijayitoi* may be 
accepted 1 1 has thus been mid by the son of Udayifcara— 

"IVhflt self-lnminoua self can affirm or deny that self- 
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net i vu aivi 1 co- m live is Mah l4 vara tb e pritual 
being ? 

Such recognition must he effected by an expansion of 
the power?, the self being cognised under illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned/ 1 
And again— 

w The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
migratory world lasts ns long as their respiratory 
inmlucrunx ; knowledge and action ane accounted 
the life of living creatures, 

"Of tkeie,, knowledge ts spontaneously developed, Qi id 
action {or ritual), which is best at KMi t 

"Is indicated by others also: different from these is 
real knowledge/' 

And also— 

14 The knowledge of these things? follows the sequence 
of those things: 

“The knower, whose essence ia beatitude and knowledge 
without succession. Is Mahc^vans." 
Somduanda-nitha also says — 

"Ho always knows by identity with Siva: ho always 
knows by identity with the real/ 1 
Again at the end of the section on knowledge— 

"Unless there were this unity with Siva, cognitions 
could nor exi&t as facts of daily life : 

“Unity with Clod h proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions), 

"He h M-djL:avjLi.i the great L rd, by reason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects : 

Bi Pure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
the deity/ 1 

The following is an explanation of Abbrnava-gupta 
The text " After time ns it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of tli.it shines diversely this All/' teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things bv the 
glory of Hi-. luminous intelligent^ and that the diver- 
sity or plurality of Lliu object world, whereby the 
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which irradiates objects is a blue, a yellow light, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint east upon the light by the 
object, Io reality, God is without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure. 
He is pure intelligence, selMurninousucu, the msmfester; 
and thug we may read in the Suva aphorisms, “Self is 
intelligence," His synonymous titles are Intelligent iul 
Essence, Unintermilted Cognition, Irrespective In tuition, 
Fa sconce us a mass of Beatitude, Supremo Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

By pure knowledge and action (in the' passage of SotnA- 
uandiiEJcUlui cited above) are inesmt real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is sell- 
lumiuoiL^neas, the activity is energy constructive of the 
world ur series of spheres of transmignttory experience. 
This is described in the section on activity— 

1,4 Ha by his power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through the efficacy of his will: this activity is 
creativanosa,” 

And at the close of the same section— 

“The mere will of God, when lie wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is ids activity worked out by motive and 
agent. 

11 TSiis process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive- 
less, insentient things." 

According to these print:Spies, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence* 
the mere will of MaMvtmi, the absolute Lord, when he 
wills to emanate into thousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, tins or that action, this or that modification of 
entity, of birth* continuance, and the like, in the series of 
tmusmigratory environments,—his mere will is log pro¬ 
gress vdy higher and higher activity, that is to say, his 
universal ereativeness* 
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How he creates tin - world hy his will ulotif is clearly 
exhibited in the folio wing ilLustmtioa— 

w The tree or jar produced by the mere will of thrtu- 
Tnaturgists, without clay, without, aeedj continues 
to serve Its proper purpose aa tree or jar/* 

If clay tvnd similar materials were really the substantial 
cause of the jar and the rest* how could they l*e produced 
by the mere volition of the thnumatui^bt ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of clay, and spring 
from seeds, while others arise from the bare volition of the 
tliaunmtairgist; then we should inform you that it is a 
feet notorious to all the world that ftijfbmit things must 
emanate from different materials. 

As for those who say that el jar or the like r-annot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thsumaturgEiu makes one he does su by putting atoms in 
motion by LI' wiTJj, and so composing it: they may Iw 
informed that unless there is let be a palpable violation of 
the causal natation, ail the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desiderated; to mate the jar there must l>e the 
clay, the potter's staff, the potters wheel, and all the rest 
of it; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male :ind female, and the successive results of that con¬ 
gress, Now, if that lx: the case, the genesis of a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon the mere volition of the thnu- 
mnturgiat. would bo hardly possible. 

On the other lrnud, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mabiideva, amply free to remain within or to over¬ 
step any limit whatever, the Lord, manifold in bis oper- 
ancy, the intelligent principle, thus operates. Thus it is 
that VaauguptooMryu says— 

“To him that painted this world-picture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on—to him l>e glory, to. him resplendent wiLh the lunar 
digit, to him that bears the trident.” 

It may be asked: If tile supersensible self be uo other 
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than Qod r how cotnes this implication in successive tarns- 
migratory conditions? The answer is given in the section 
treating oE accredited institution— 

"This agent of cognition, blinded by illusion trans- 
migrates through the fatality of works : 

* Taught his divine nature by science, as pure intelli¬ 
gence, ho is enfranchised," 

Tt may be asked: If the subject and the object are 
identical, wlint difference can there be between the self 
bound anil the self liberated in regard to the objects 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvtirtba-Saftgniba— 

“ Sell liberated cognises nil that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Mahdvtira free from bondage: 
the other (or imliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality." 

An objection may bo raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there cad be no occasion to seek for 
t 3 ds recognition; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul 1 To such an objection we reply: Only listen to tlie 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being either external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or internal, as the activity 
which determine* felicity p which consists in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious; self. The first degree 
of activity presupposes no such recognition as the system 
proposes, the second does presuppose it. Tn the Recogni- 
live System the peculiar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a power 
which is the attainment of the highest and of mediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuition 1 am God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite. 

It may be urged That peculiar activity terminating 
in tho conscious self is observed independent of reeog- 
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nitfon. To this it is replied : A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a particular gallant, fell iii 
love with 1dm before aim had seen him, and agitated by 
her passion tnul unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came lo her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognise in him the qualities she- hnd heard about; 
he appeared much the sumo os any other man, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, a* 
she recognised t hose qualities in him u her companion a 
now pointed Atom out, site was fully gratified. In like 
manner, though the personal self be manifested n S identical 
with the universal soul, Its manifestation effects no tmu- 
pleie satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes; but as soon aa it is taught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahrfvnra bis 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole pleronm of being 

It is therefore said in the fourth auction— 

“ As lhe gdiant standing before the damsel is disdained 
n 3 like all other men, so lung as he is unrecognised 
though he humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunitiea; In like manner the per¬ 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
soul, in which there is no perfection unrealised 
attains not its own glorious nature; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play." 

This system has been treated in detail by Abhimva- 
goptaand Other teachers, but na we have in hand a sum¬ 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discua- 
eion of it any further lest our work become mo prolix 
This then may suffice. 1 * J . , 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE H AJ3 yA Y A KA - D Aid A N -V OK UERGURJAL SYSTEM, 1 

OTHKlE MiShedvaraa there are who p while they hold the 
idea city yf self with God* insist upon tire tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame* and therefore 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or quicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called pdr&da, 
because ic is a means of conveyance beyyaid thy series of 
tmnsmigratory states. Thus it has been said— 

Vlfc gives the farther shore .of metempsychosis: it is 
called p&radtL" 

And again in the Rasdmava — 

"It i-* styled jnb'athi because it is employed For the 
highest end by the best votaries. 

'* Since this in sleep identical with me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of iny 
l»ody f it Is called rajut,** 

It may he urged that the literal interpretation of these 
wyrds is inuorrec^ the liberation in Lhis life Wing expli¬ 
cable in anotlier manner* This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subsequent to 
the death of the body r and upon this there can be no 
reliance, and consequently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down m the same 
treatise— 

1 Cf. Miirtxi Ftflo'i uOTuint of tli« ihe pmrE k. * of Iba 8iLldho[ta»AtM 
fn Odtrtnc! Visit 's i-tiit in thf SoiikurtusI iyv|j*j& ? 49, u> 
Veil. EL \\ jOQ. Ptrrtid^jAina in nfii - cj uEvinU: ttfHimpl\fn r &£. 
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Liberation is helmed in the six systems to follow cite 
denth of the boiljv 

Socli li[herntion is not cognised in perception like an 
emblic myrobaka fruit in the hm± 

Therefore a man should, preserve that body by means 
of mercury and of medio a merits " 

Oovinda-bliagavat sdab 

“ Holdiitj- that the enjoyments of wealth mul of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 
" After mancipation ; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from *tudy, and study is 
only possible in n healthy body,” 

The body, some one may sav. is seen to be perishable 
how Cftn its permanency be effected f Think not so, it is 
repbed, for though the body, as a complexes of six sheathe 
or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, vet the body as 
created by Hara and Gmtri under tbe names of mercury 
and mica, may be perdurable. Thus it la sa j L [ b u £ 
Rasul iri Java— 

* Thejr ^ho witli^ut quitting the body, have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Hem and Gauri, 

• to ^ lauded, perfected by mercury,at whose 
Bervice is the aggregate of magic texts,’ 1 
The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
life should first make to himself a glorified Iwdy And 
inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative canjnne- 
nen of Hare and Gnurf, and mica is produced from Qnml 
mereuy and mica ore severally identified with Kara and 
riauri in the verse — 

“ Mien is thy seed, and mercury h my need* 

“The combination of the two, 0 goddess, is destructive 
of death and poverty*” 

This is very little to any about the matter. (I D the 
RaseSvarasiddhantn many among the gods, the Daityaa 
tin- Mums, and mankind, arc declared to have attained to 
liberation m this life by acquiring a divine body through 
the eRicacy of quicksilver.^ 
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11 Certain of the gods, M chela and ethers; certain 
Baityas, £Sukra and others; 

* Certain Munis, the Bdlakhityos and others; certain 
Icings, Somrfvara and others; 

11 Oovindfl-bhagavat, Govinda-miyaka, 

■* Charvati T Kapila, Vydli, Kapdli, KandiiMyaiift, 

1E These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
while alive, 

“Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
identified / 1 

Tht meaning of this, as explicated by Paramelvara to 
Pommel vad t i* follow*— 

“Ey the method of works is attained „ O supreme of 
goddesses. the preservation of the body; 

"Amt the method of works is said to be twofold, mer¬ 
cury and air. 

Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases* dead they 
restore to life, 

"Bound they give the power of flying about” 

The swooning state of mercury is thug described— 

" They say quicksilver to be swooning when it is per¬ 
ceived, as characterised thus— 

“ Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility, 

Pf A man should regard that quicksilver ns dead, in which 
the following marks are seen— 

" Wetness, thickness, bright ness > heaviness, mobility/’ 
The hound condition is described in another place a$ 
follows *— 

,J The character of bound quicksilver is that it is— 
"Continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, and that it 
parts asunder under friction." 

Some one may urge: If the creation of mercury by 
Ham and Gaurf were proved, it might be allowed that the 
hotly could he made permanent; but how can that he 
proved l The objection b not allowable, inasmuch as that 
tan be proved by the eighteen model of elaboration* Thus 
it is stated by the authorities— 
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"Eighteen modes of ekbomiicro are to be carefully 
dUgiinutmed, J 

“ ly £lie tl , rs£ *“ P UT ® “ every process, for perfect- 
ini' the adepts." 

Anil these modes of elaboration are enumerated thus_ 

“Sweating, rubbing.swooning, fcting, dropping coercion 
restraining, 

“ Kindling, going, falling into globules, tnOvemin- 
covering ^ 

* external ikx, burning, colouring, and 

pouring* 

“ Ajld . f t5n ^ ifc Parting and piercing it,—are the 
eigiiteen modes of treating quicksilver " 

There treatment, have been described at length bv 
fjovitida- Ijliagnvat, Sarvajfifl-rdmdvaru and the other 
ancient nut lion ties, and are here omitted to avoid oro- 
Imty. b 

TIjo mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the hi S W end 

libc.Li.iorL Thus it is :$aid in the P^rimavn,_ 

"Declare to me, O god, that supremely efficacious 
destruction of the blood, that destruction of the bodv 
impmt^l by time, whereby it attained the power of flvin* 
about mjbe Sky. Goddess (lie replied), quicksilver is in 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This mak <» 
tho appearance of body and blood alike. A man should 
iir^t try it upon the Wood, and then apply it [0 the 

uOO y« 

It will be asked: Why should w e make this effort to 
acquire fleetest ml body, seeing that liberation is effect,. 1 
by the self-mnmrotation of the supreme principle exist- 
«** beatitude f We reply: m£m 

objection, such libemteu being imiccessibte unless wo 
hM y *** Thilfl it is said in tha Ibtfah! 

"That intelligence and bliss set forth in all the systems 
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in which a multitude of uncertainties are melted 
away, 

‘'Though it manifest itself, what cuu it effect for beings 
whose hod tea ary uuglorified ? 

' IIa who is worn out wit!i decrepitude, though lie be 
free from cough, from aMhina, and similar m- 
fu-muies, 

“He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi¬ 
ties of thy cognitive organs arc obstructed 

" A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures 

*' An old nmu in his dotage, how- should eUber of these 
attain to emancipation ? ” 

Some one win object: It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, and to be 
liberated is to be extricated from that series of embodi- 
merits ■ haw, then, can these two mutually exclusive con¬ 
ditions pertain to the same bodily tenement ? Thu objec- 
turn is invalid, ns unable to stand 1 before the following 
dilemmatic argument?—la tlib extrication, as to the nature 
uf which all the founders of institutes are at one, to l>c 
held as cognisable or as incognizable 'f If it is incoguisable, 
it a pure chimera ; if it is cognisable, wc eanuot dispense 
with life, for that which is not alive cannot be cognisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the itasasiddbunta — 

f The liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, 0 subtile tiiinker. 

"In the tenets of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

** Know that this knowledge and know-able is allowed 
in all sacred texts; 

11 One not living cannot know the kucwable, and there¬ 
fore there is and must be life." 

And tliis is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
for the adherents of the doctrine of Yidnju-fivdium main¬ 
tain the eternity of the body 0 1 Vishnu half-man and half- 
Horn Thus it h said in the Sdkdra-aiddH- — 
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“ 1 the mau-liou set faith by Vish^u-aviuma, 

"Whose only body U existence, intelligence, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude.” 

J f the objection be raised that the body of the man-lion, 
widish appears an composite and m coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may be replied; IIuw can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than real I v existent, proved 
f it is by three kinds of proof: (i.) by the intuition of 
banuka and othore; (2,) by Vcdic toxts such as, A thousand 
heads has Parasha; and (3.) by Punlijic texts such as 
That wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other weapons ? Eeal exist¬ 
ence aud other like predicates are affirmed also by Srikanta- 
mh'm, the devoted adherent of \ ! 9 aiju-sv*imiu. Let, then 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls bj 
assured that, the eternity of the body which we are setting 
lorth is by no means a mere innovation. Il has thus 
been said— 

“ What beatitude is there than a bodv undeeay- 

ijig h immortal, 

“Tlte repository of sciences, the root of merit, riches. 
pleaaBW, liberation ? ” 

It is mercury alone that can make the body uu decay in- 
and immortal, as it h said— ' J ° 

"Onlythis suprememedicament can make the bodv .m- 
donaying and imperishable." 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal '{ Its value is 
preyed even by seeing it, and by touching it, as j t m sa ii 
ia tm KiihdrnavQ— 

“Freni seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
merely remembering it> 

"From worshipping it, from tasting it, from imparts 
it, appear ius mx virtues. 

Jejuni mem accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all tliu pitaUic emblems 

"On earth, those at KediL™, and a u oLLet5 whflt3|> 
ever." 
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In another place we read— 

" Tht- adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Kill and elsewhere, 

"‘Inasmuch as there b attain^l thereby enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and i in mortality/' 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out— 

41 The adept on healing quicksilver heedlcsdy disparaged 
should recall quicksilver to mind. 

* He should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 

blasphemy for ever filled with sin/' 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per- 
Bond soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin¬ 
ciple by means of the practice of union (ftwit) after ilia 
acquisition of a divine body in the maimer we have de¬ 
scribed. Thereat, er— 

14 The light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain 
men of holy vision, 

11 Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like fire, or lightning, or the sun: 

"Pcrfeefc b^.udtiHk, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is lumiiiousne&s, undiffetenced, 

“ From which all troubles are fallen away, kuowable, 
tranquil, self-recognised: 

* Fixing the interned organ upon Lhat p seeing the whole 

universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

"The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
his bondage to works annulled." 

A Yedic text also declares: That is Rasa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thus, then, it has been shown that mercury alone is the 
means of pushing beyond the burden of transmigratery 
pains* And conformably we have a verse which sets 
forth the identity between mercury and the supreme self— 

14 May that mercury, which is the very self, preserve us 
from dejection :md from the terrors of metem¬ 
psychosis. 
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H Which h iiEitufjiIly to Iks applied again and again by 
tboso that aspire to liberation bam the enveloping 
illusion, 

41 Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

“ Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself; 1 A. E. G, 
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CHAPTER X. 

TIIF! TAllESHTEA Oil ALTLIjKVA m Mana* 

Whoso wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness. of even' soul through its 
being felt 10 In- essentially contrary to evciy rational 
being, and wishes therefore to know the means of such 
escape,—learns tlmt the knowledge yt the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from the authority of such pas¬ 
sages as these (fivetdimtam Upnn. vi, 20)— 

<J When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 
u Then shall there be aji end of pain without the know¬ 
ledge of Bivsi*" 

Now the knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing (fratwa), thought (iJitfrttfM), and reflection (bkd - 
mnd), as it has been said— 

" By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation,— 

“ By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union (^bga)J f 

Hera thought depends on inference, and inference de¬ 
pends on the knowledge of the vydpti (or universal pro¬ 
position), and the knowledge of fclia rydpid follows the 
right understanding of the categories,—hence the saint 
Karuidu 1 establishes the nix categories in \ih tenfold 

1 Thv VftirtflhlkK in? called Autt- l 331, Akriinj^JA, Ka iLa, TTldW 

Ik ti-.'bi4wbffmdnii |, i AiAtaUdM- atr;l VrUq ut c*LU*l Ebmcivi nf ^jva 

cAi si,J mrf ; in Mfe Vdyii-punuu 2 He i- hero «l£wJ br hi* 

Quoted iu Aurmilt'B CaUtf J3. sj & KAnshhdcibEL 

K 
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tn-atia*, commencing with the words, « Now, therefore, we 
dial! explain dutjr\ IT 

In the first boot, consisting of Uo daily lessons, lie 
liesL'riles all the categories which are capable of intimate 
relation. In the first uhnika he defines those which pos- 
hi;s? “genus T (Jdti), in the second “genus" (or "generality”) 
itself ami J particularity” In the similarly divided second 
WA- he discusses - substance,” giving in the first dhniku 
the chsiiTif: tens ties of tlm five elements, and in the second 
iie establishes the existence ui space and time. In the 
third book be defines the soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first dhtika, the latter in Lite second,* In 
the fourth book he discusses the body and its adjuncts 
tnc latter in the first dhuih;, and the formerm the second. 
Ill the fifth book be investigates action; in tlic first dkuiibt 
he considers action ns connected with the bndv in the 
second as ^longing to the mind In the sixth'hook he 
examines merit and demerit as revealed iu Sruti; in the 
(lijt Mniku he discusses the merit of giving, rccdviim 
gifLs &i}, 3 in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In the seventh book he discusses quality 
and intimate relation; in the first dlmika. he considers the 
qualities independent of thought, in the second thou* 
qualities wliicb are related to it, and also intimate reki- 
tion. In the eighth book he examines " imleterminate h 
und " determinate" perception, and means of proof, h, 
the ninth book he discusses the characteristics of intellect 
Li the tenth hook he establishes the different kinds of 
inference . 1 

TJie method of this system is said to be threefold 
“enunciation,” “definition," and “investigation .” 5 “B ut " 
it may be objected, “ought wo not to include 'division’ 


1 Is is M::,^n. A t ar that thin h En- 
Tits ninth bank treat* 
that pereeptum which ktu«: fretna 
ujpcra'Euibl? mnUct, &a p and teLftr- 
The tenth treat-* of the muLmil 


ihSermnce #1 the q IU ilitk* rtf ths 
nm^and the tL™ ttitpwjL 

* ™ fjvm the *hl 

Jf YrttayAynsu, Oofa. 
hruukv i £kn|j (jmk edsir^jL toJ, ^ 
r*. «Sj. 
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and so make the method fourfold, not threefold ? 11 We 
demur to this, because “division M is really included in & 
particular kind of enunciation. Thus when wo declare 
that substance, quality r net ion, generality, piixticularity* and 
intimate relation are the only six positive categories*— 
this S^i mi example of enunciation. If you ask ,s What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? rr we 
answer as follows: — Since " substance** is the chief, as being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next “quality,™ since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [though different substances have different 
qualities]; then "action" as it agrees with 11 substance" 
and “quality" in. possessing "generality;* 1 then "gener¬ 
ality/' as residing in these three; then “partictikrity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses "intimate relation;" s lastly, 

" Intimate relation rF itself; such is the principle of arrange¬ 
ment* 

I[ ) ou ask, Why da you say that there are only six 
categories since 4 non-existence‘ is also onel fl we answer: 
Because we wish to spunk of the six as positive categories, 
i.t, ns being the objects of con cepe ions which do not 
involve a negative idea. " Still/’the Objector may retort, 
d, how do you establish this definite number 'only six'? 
for either horn of the tJ coma Live fasts. For, wo ask* is 
the thing to be thug excluded already thoroughly ascer¬ 
tained or not t If it is thoroughly nsccrlaitied* why do you 
exclude it ? and si ill more so, if it is not thoroughly 
ascertained ? What sensible mars* pray* spends Isis strength 
in denying that a incuse has horns ? Thus your definite 
number * only six' fails as being inapplicable.* This, how- 
cvei* wo cannot admit; if durktieiis ? Acr, are allowed to 
form certainly a seventh category {a-. “ lion-existence M ), 
we thus (by our definite number) deny it to tje one of the 
six positive categories,-—and if others attempt to include 

1 CL Rhtiahd-iMri^hhedn, ^[nkn by “ Entfm*to relation H in thu ?Ut- 

nil lUoiniL 

* " I'ArtiuCnrily ,f frpifjArtJ r*ikfc4 
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‘'capacity" “number," &e.,which we allow to be Certainly 
positive existences, we tlius deny that they mate n seventh 
category. But enough of this long iliscn-siun. 

Substantiality, kc. {drtWyntvdtti), ix, the genera r-f sub¬ 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition u f the trim! 
substance, quality, and nation respectively. The genus nf 
substance {dntnj,Hm) la time which, while it alike exists 
with intimate relation in the (eternal) sky and the (tran¬ 
sitory) lotus, is itself eternal , 1 and does not exist with 
intimate relation insuwlL 1 

The germs of quality (yima/ra) U that which is imme¬ 
diately subordinate to the genus existence,and exists with 
intimate relation in whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause , 4 The genua of action (karmatm) is chat which is 
immediately subordinate to the genus existence, a till is 
not fi uind with intimate relation in anything eternal , 4 
( ienorality (or gontis, .-fhndnya) is that which is found in 
many things with intimate relation, and can never bo the 
counter-entity to emergent aon-ads fence.® Particularity 5 
(wfciAo) exists with intimate relation, but it is destitute 


i Th Li rfp,kaF 4 Li addol, sm otbcr- 
wt*e ibe doftnSciati would npplv to 
H diuditjE" Atid u ci r n j un-cti < m," r ' 

■ Thi* tidily b* ut&Awfp* the 
definition would apply to u ciiit- 
cbog^ fioUii], which La "tilt tummum 
iTfA-ur, to which mitisfcajiet-j qmlitt, 
aii'J HCtirtl 4Ti LlEIDJrdutidy tub- 

* KiL-ttitneii fv the ^iiui of 

olrcrya, jiifui, And 4njd, Dntvjp 
olmo cm tw the intimato tatu^ (4 
n&ythirvg ; :i Ei-1 all ucELun-i Ah- ihi: 
iiirtstliit* (Ot imn-LcUinuil^ i euiic ai 
wnjoiwtteill and dbjittactiDn. -Smite: 
rjaalftitM (a* A] m.yvrjv, nljia, Ac.) 
IIHIJ be media to mtUM, hilt thi* k 
fweidwilihS and pat bdiMig to 

tl» ratbisnw of u many ynjra* 

on neiifir bo mtdutn auKL 

4 iVi rdl brmw are tmuikirv, 
tamnffltru is only tourcd in the ani^. 
i mwet in p. 105 , im* no, utyd. 

mmmuat ™ ; thin j* tiki* remlin^ nf 


th* MS, in tlio Calcutta SAmdrit 
OoW™ Library, 

1 it, ft win nav«- bo dnutroyttb 

Indirtructlbllity, iatvwrH Dr, U Found 

itL tftao, ipaet, Ac. ; to cxcEule these, 
tlwwfnptip tliii; ft inner cUeiki of the 
dffikHion in oddLHiL 

5 u Pwrtieu larky rt (wtara |J, H 
uafnt ViLL-«h[kmJ In not M EndHdn- 
nlity, ^ L .f (hii pAitScutiir EEjMb nf 
lightning/- fcutj& ii thu indfridq* 
ft]ity I-Jlbcr u [ ib.Jti-: rtomaL fl ,th- 
"-Mehi bdnpr ,E hg k hn^ no 
gmuftj Ik I itheT # Iuul‘ f aud imcu - 
< ,r nf the different,atomic to in £7or 
of tlie ali.itnH of tbo Four rcmjiiiiiitiL’ 
roblCwm rmih, water, fir*, Mad 
atr, lhae 4 dHu b*fn^ itpoMd b» fc» 

thl! RF Jiflf# IH3.J JU thflT tbllVC 

no jvutf, they aft; what th. y aru ti> ! 
thcirourn hidh-iinldE TMituft-. Rwllan- 
tgte tr m i J tito d n w*A.i m M ultiiikata 
hS Lffcrvii^r , 11 | nm not iiirv whothep 

tin? ioxfiwhdLuit ha.i ru/jtfq. 
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of generality, which stops mutual uoa-axiatcnce, 1 fnliuiLtLe 
relation (samtfnbft) is thctc connection which itself lias 
not iluimate relation. 4 Such are the definitions of the 
six categories. 

Substance is ninefold,—earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, Ac. (prithi- 
1 1 U ea ), a re tin; dr fruitions of the first four. The gen us of earth 
is that generality which is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
pr oduct d by baking. 1 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being also found in intimate 
relation in river and sea. The genus of fire is that gener¬ 
ality which is found with intimate relation in fire, beiu" 
also found with inti mate relation in the moon and gold. 
The genus of air is that which is immediately subordinate 
to suLstniico, mid is found with intimate relation in the 
organ of the skin. 1 

As ether, space, and time, from their being single, can¬ 
not be subordinate gcucra, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the n on-eternal (Juutja) special quality which is not 
produced by contact. 1 

Time is that which, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause®of that idea of remoteness 

1 .Mutual nrtn-*ii»ti.'n*- * Tiio uqprii of iturcfc in an oiirial 

/A.i.i.i imbit* between tw*s femiEun* bite-u j±umL— i\ sVi,-T^tt 

wliich hfera no jw^K-rtT in oammen, * Scum I J* tircM#.— 11 wv&whhI 
“ * "l H,t <■ ttnt Elrstb: FL but Lhu ft™ e<intnet/ r *1 life. t?ntm>ua<L*ail 
E*™ £1 l*e nrat fa £vtr]ttC^ both “ivcdtliwd (Wn NftuuV’ fin t bo 
be% pan. frjdud to 

’ m- Us d'a trliib KJ,ibr H j|J. 

«« jAfi+T SEdJij, Mhfet jmm cardthe wBfc g j* 

*ftt 1 ■■ n jBimr ho* jiraiuci>d i.v omtart* a#, i.f ihr- 

i-ijntnhg m It with tntiuiabi. rti*- Mad tnirnl iiism! and tlur 

n Tli": iL-NUit* caiiM* i tat If U thi- 
J Ttm: f«l CP toocb ol wtb b ocnjmtctinti of turn. 1 nith ...jrtL- } h idv 
t- s bi* "• neither hot itur eul d, and E:« *£., l *k£j*g iti iiinu,—thU Lu^r ^ 
et-kiLir, larisfp Miktlb mJ loach am th« tnLitimfcc cmu*, vrhi3= th,- 

by Union with fir*" ttilwi- Mho uf th,- n vuLutiun * uf th* nun 
•IdpnrichchSialB, if. lQj, lOf)- Lh th-’ biflrtinunUd ow X | 4 „ 

3 Oh, Jin* t j, ri'cul tiff A 
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(jwiTKifi'ff) v tiidi is not found with iatimtite relation in 
sfinte; 1 while space ia that pemding substance which pos¬ 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not time. 11 The general 
terms dtmatva and matuutva are the respective definitions 
of soul (dt?n*ni) and mind (ihhT he general idea of son 1 
is that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
with intimate relation in that which is without form® ttm tirt- 
fa). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela¬ 
tion in an atom, hut [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities; 
seventeen are mentioned directly in Kan&hTs Sdtrss (j. tfi 
colour, taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, several; 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, intefli- 
-I'lico. pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort;" and 
Asides these, seven others are understood in the word 
yuir Vi St gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit 
dement, and sound. Their respective genera (rupaim, 
ixc.) arc their several definitions. The class or genus of 
"colour” is that which is subordinate to quality imd exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way mav be 
fanned the definitions of the rest. 

'Action ” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throw ing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex¬ 
panding, and going; revolution, evacuating, Ac., h«?in" 
included under ■ going.” The genus of throwingupwards] 
Ac n will be tlicir respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; ii 
exists with intimate relation, and is to lie known ns 
tlie mediate cause of conjunction with a higher place. In 
the name manner are to be made the definition* of throw¬ 
ing downwards, &c. Generality (or genua) is twofold 
extensive and non-ex tensive; existence is extensive ns 
found with intimate connection in substance and quality 
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or in quality and action ; substance, &o. a are nou-extensive. 
The definition of generality lias been given before. Par- 
ticiilnrity ami intimate relation cannot be divided—in 
the former ease in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate part Sen lari Lies, in the latter from intimate relation 
being but one; their definitions have been given before. 
There fg a popular proverb— 

" Duality, change produced by baking, and disjunction: 
produced by disjunction,—-ha whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Voices hika; lp and therefore we will 
now show the manner of the production of duality, Ac* 
There is here first the contact of Uie organ oi sense 
with the object; thence there mdses the knowledge of the 
genua unity - then the distinguishing perception a^kshdr- 
huddki [by which we apprehend “this is one/' “this is 
one/* Ac,]; then the production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object); 1 then the knowledge of the abstract genus of 
duality (thitmiva); then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things; then imagination - 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c T> being thus produced from apdfoh&htddkil The great 
doctor (Ddnyana) maintained thus, apckshdlmtldhi must be 
the producer of duality, Ac,, because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apik^hah 1 tddki as the cause only of its being 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be tho cause 
of its being produced 4 ], just us contact is with regard to 
sound. We* however, maintain the same opinion by a 

1 All Bmfniterp, fmfoi tlujiltLy up- maU' rtul prerltHiM]y ii;p| i!i-< | to It by 
wanl*. on artifidiiJ, they Aru itn- i ami this internal arg&n ur 
mnth 1 by wr nunda ; anlly sfiffhI sCf, thi? table* in n r 15^) 

fsiit’i lit thin*:* iheuiftt-Lvi-jj—ejuib J Here HliS elarTwh^ne 1 rim It tbu 
LciUiT m«; rind they_ only bu^niLu mt:triy»E summary of thv origin*], am 
two, &c., by our diming to pu-^anl It Add* natMag imw to th«- [-fn?vi<njn- 
them vo, and Unit joining I lit an in piw. 

thought 1 Eve rj cans** limn: be either 

* Samitim la here thr idea om- jrfcijwfcr jViimJw; *p*UhAhuddhi+ 

Cwiv^l by |h> : mind—cKflted, in nul being tho lonuor r mu-i be tli- 
fact, by its own Ruugfe* out at tb*« latter. 
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ditTenini argument; duality, Ac., cannot be held to be made 
kuo^ il (jTtupjfa) by that son-ttctail Hpprcbetisian whose 
object is two or mure individual anities (t.e., (tpUkAbuddhi) 
kieamo these am qualities which reside in a plurality of 
subjects [and not in any one individual 1 ] just as sevc- 
mky ” does [and, therefore, as npebtMbuddH is not their 
JMpaht, it must be their jawkd\. 

Sesi \v«i Will describe die order of tba successive destruc- 
i, ions, 1-rom <ipi'/--didbtidJM i arises, si in u I tuiieauslv wit i i the 
production of duality (dvitva), the destruction of the know- 
ledgaof the genus of unity] next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality (dvitmtm) arises, simultaneously witIi 
the knowledge of the quality duality, the destruction of 
njMfakdlaiddki; nest from thy destruction otapds/mhtuWi 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub- 
stances, the destruction of the duality; nest from the 
knowledge of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination (.wiadwvi), the destruc¬ 
tion of the knowledge of the quality; and u ext frgm 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
suliiLaiiCea. 

Tbs evidence for l.hc destfiictioa of one kind of know- 
le^lge by another, end tor the destruction of another kuow. 
ledge by imagination, is to be found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves which ary the 
subjects oi the iliscussirm arc successively destroyed by 
Lim lisa of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, i 3 a special quality of an all-parvuding sub-' 
stance, and of momentary duration. 1 I may briefly add 
that when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simultaneously with an action in ono of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

t. b„t tbr tb. 

zsr * *-* *- ih ^ ^ mSS-s 

> Tlu: VolWifto. held that the ha *, ■"7" 1 

jlvitn^ Md DjHiriftL-b iui all- Hurr, b Li* J 
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to the conjunction that produced the whole, in that 
case yon have tho subsequent detraction of duality jiro- 
duced by the destruction of it b abiding-place (the two 
things); but where von have this separate action taking 
place simultaneously with the rise of apcJ^hdbuddki, there 
you have the destruction of duality produced by the 
united influence of both, 1 

Apdjdi&bud&hi is to he considered ay that operation of 
the mind which is the counter-entity to that emergent 
non-existence (is,, destruction) which itself causes a sub¬ 
sequent destruction. 9 


FAriiMluBd% hw* mlntnawlat^l m* 

fmpartut Hittm which no tkL* 

point It |H said in Ham ri>— 

-—— atAiTfrljfljnrlriniflii^ 
avyappatritlih i't ifMhtt* 

fjr 'id tjAjpjfrp 
d. .1 , nu£ IB** a “Lhe 
ijualititTi uf other a-»lE mUiL att; LLcclL- 
t&tiim to vpacu u,Tid □kanirn.Ltrv dura- 
tten h " bqt “the fpecifl] quntiai of 


*ttil ■“"Hi (i>., EUHind, invni". 
kdg£, S-e ) nn- lindtol to iliffi-rvui 
uartfona *tu3 of mom-mtuy Jijj-u- 

tM -El. ,l 

J The Jinflhlf hr.Tl! IEKL; Elti-OItfl- two 
other c*u.*rt of the instruction of 
f/infill lv. -Fik’S S[ul: already ^ivn jj 
3 ti p, ] !. 14 (ttjpiA'iiAtffiiufEfAi. bi-Ikc), 

vSsl, iif n j yn n.i fl? r and th 1 imfted act Sen 

fc< A :— 


J. lltitva-jaiaa„ . P 

A ApckahabuddM . . 
J, DnttfftpattJ am\ ek- 
at»ft*jFian4-mUii . 

4 , Evlkromj&fcnji . . 

5. t .a r baddhl 

ruid lipefcahilbuib 
(IhiwA . . .. 

4 Dvltva - w 4 £ifc and 
dravji^buddhi * , > 


Av*y*T*-kriyd * . . 

. . Artftvi jjiM 

Afaviva - iwpyegw* Ara^iti-rihlu^i, 
ndi^a , , x , r 

I>vlttMuSflaTi [f,r. h A Yaya v * - itoLtnjf Cga -Tki-k. 
nfnyjiViTHi^ i E^i*^ 

Drlfcvm-wtfa (ir, h of A rtharn * tuiia (of nv*> 
avayavinj. * ■ * vatln), 

......... J Dvctva-EuLhB. 


The tr-rand aith I thjnl ooIledmu 
repftjffll what ULli pheo whi'Ei, in 
the conifcfr cjf tfw *h ilcipa nt rJta£n^ 
jffrfPM, Ac., (ffit uf thu two ]Arij 
i* Etxrli (JjvfM Hither at the jn'm 
or the arttuirf miirsNent, In the first 

HUBf the rfj-r'f™ mF the whole U J«H 
■tmywl in the [I fLtl Etmcu* Jit, hel>] 
tbcRfnn it* only raiaae to- ELn ittam- 
difctofy precttlifig 

Or, ;u MddhA*A cjUS* It, ejTWflniiir- 
ri#i. In the »kmu 1 01*1?, the nd*i 
iftivrt *t th 1 .* halm 1 TftimtDt »i;int|]- 
tj 1 L-_vm>Jy \ry both indunLiiri (l) jvnd 
t$\ and Iw'ttee it jujij he MCtCbeJ to 


the- mUftl action of twn- cuium, 
■Jjrf'jtaA-kJfj If^j/Aa - iUImi UditOlbMHUk 
Afirjf which umic in «ne Jif the 
pwrt< after the n*H^nd m-unvnt 
m ou til U 1 mi mi" r .ut_ a- e!:<- alti 
of the drifra uf th« Irbolo W aihljEdLk# 
pJsctj hr thi> orlgiml Hoqnenco in 
cnhiiLiii Hi in thd nJxth m> ruent j 
an>i In thL< Way it w uilil be too late 
to- ifftt t h-it n,^ij]L 

3 /^. r fr'iii ilw dr^tmrtiftn of 
Opfii/frt ^1 irrh'lA i fcJkiWIf the ct**tniD» 
I'wnA tlrilfti ; fcmt tlw^thrrdifiniB# 
Uukk |irevjoacly ■it^ci'Sliei] were f.->1 - 
krtfre*! hy wjc prodiKtmn, — thui* 
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-Vox i we will inquire in how many momenta* commcnc 
Ul o the destruction of the compound of two moms 'the 
dvyaQufoi;, another compound of two atoms is produced, 
having colour,&c. In the course of this investigation the 
mode of production will bo explained. First, the com- 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed Uy the SL .‘ri*f 
nf steps commencing with the contact of fire ; 1 secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of tile 
qualities black, &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&c>, in the atom; fourthly, from conjunction with a soul 
possessing merit arises an action 2 in the atom for the 
production of a substance; fifthly, by that nation is pro- 
uuced a separation of that atom from its former pkoe - 
sixthly, there & produced thereby the destruction of iu 
conjunction with that former pkee ; seventhly, is produced 
Lhe conjunction with another atomeighthly, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes (it, the atoms) are 
Fenced colour, &c., tile qualities of the effect (iJ tiie 
thyayuka). Such is the order of the series of dino'mo- 
meuts. The other two series* that of the ten and that nf 
the eleven mnmotiLs, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if wo held (with tile 
YniteshiksuO that the baking process takes place in the 


tlir kntmlMlgtt <jf 
fMUS the rtcfltTDCtiiJa, erf fJlYrirtljfirljici, 
Lc. irF. BfddiL Mutt., ji, 107 ?. I 
may kbitiM the reader tlrnt in Hindu 
3'^lc Use itininli y-tnlilY to tbtr non- 
r* i ‘tones nf a tli i n^ 3 * the thing (tod f. 

] Fmm lh& ecnjumctKnD of ftr* u 
preyed an aetfap in fclin atom* erf 
Hie jar 3 ihum* a *i-]Wjitlcin of 
Atom Junta anrythti-; tlwnc* m dm* 
*tnirt i<m rrf ttoj cejujiincfcfoli <if alam* 
wMch Duds th*? black (or 
Jar* tfrunos %hv r[r< tmcEinii <rf th.- 
CtunpiMsini of tvrn aUinm 

* * IcinJ of inEtlnth-tf tso- 

rtwrunj 

* Tt kw cxv rxptainsil At fulj 
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Nrii>i_-ind Hiinnltaneouily a dEflW* 
ij-.n frnin tta old plfcre produce] by 
tliL^ a-Miunctinn (trf tbs , 4 

the diction oF the U^fc ^ 
in lh* rfiymitiu. nod the aim’ll 
r.f tio contmie. 
*b* 4 wnvl u yrfib tli.it nW ; 
J. flu uroductiVh ^ ih H ml colour 
m the atottis^ Rjpj th j ufanEiitMiHtii 

Hnjqnctkm With nnuilLtr uIblv ; 4 . 
ihu ci>ai!ijji oF lhe i action to Lite 
■tuajmltwri by tlw> ary nal rem- 
®f firo. Tim remain in* 
a - «□ B£IV*i| with tilt; 4-9 flboVE 
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atoms uc ilte jit r, 1 Hie Nmyayikas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes place in the jar. 

Disjunction produced by disjunction " is twofold,— 
that produced by the disjunction oF the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause [uc?., the place]. 
Wa will first describe the former kimL 

It is a hxed rale that when the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inseparably commoted 
with the effect [ie 9 in one of the two halves of the put], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not prui]need at that time a disjunction from ike place or 
point of space occupied by the pot; and, again* when there 
is n disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not con tom- 
poraty with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
we never see smoke without its cause, lire, so we never see 
that eilect of the breaking in the pot which we call the 
disjunction from the point of space* without there having 
previously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whereby the pot was 
brought into being. Therefore the actum of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not- the dlsj unci ion from the point of space; next, this 
disjunction of ope part from another produces the destruc¬ 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence; and thence antes the destruction of the pot, 
according to the principle, cf&kmh aural &&&£ rj ftdttfr 
Hie pot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, which 

I Tiro VnifaihDtju held that win 11 falkivrurs **f tboNyiiyttmaintain that 
a jar I* LiL;*h 3 , Ujl i d Ulndk jaf h £b« ftr»- pciUr'tr&trA into the dEf 3 V:n.ot 
Ltd Movcral wmipoucuij 4 cutcijhHiitibi .4 twi> nr mure atotiift, 
Iwo fctiomf, Ac*, tieiinp d-.-tcnY-jd ; and, without any dcHtrucMimi nf tlva 
Hie action uf \h*‘ firu thi-n prodded uSJ jar, p^rducen iis 1 ffoctn uit tbcw 
tils .- 1 red sftilimr tii thn M-jiflmtf aiotoa, fiJtntJOfcndf!, and tiicreby cluin|*tis: hot 
bticE, jiiinin^ the*' into nt-wr com- iiir jnr buUt» cojtmr, it 11 *tLt| 
pjtDnl\ r", i JjtufcLly pr'Kloc\p n iaew tin. n.-mur |*r t ihlEv it U r^J, not 
r»-■ S jar. Tht* ^icurJiui: rabidity uf blank. 

Hie prarent-i tb«- tjn't drtert- - tn p. lO^Jini' 14, 1 rtad *mjhi. 
Itii; (Jif dLin|[e mf ih.- jiir* Use 
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reaiJes m both the halves (which arts the material or 
intimate causes of the pot) duriug the Lime that is marked 
ly the destruction of the jwt or perhaps bavin- nferenro 
onlv CO one independent half, initiates, j u the ease of 
tJiai half where the breaking began, a disjunction f™ u 
tue point of space which had been connected with tit- 
pot ; but not in the case of the other half, jis there is do 
cause to produce it. 1 

But the second kind is as follow*:—action which 
arises m the hand, and cause* a disjqnction from that 
with which it was in contact, initiates a diyunction* from 
the points of apace in which the original conjunction took 
]iW; and tins is "Uie ilinjunction of the mtmmte cat m 
ami the wa-tow*" When the action i„ the hand produces 
mil effect in nation to any points of space,it initiates also 
m tiie same direction a disjunction of the intimate eflkt 
fln,i ° 1C nou-effect; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of spice arises from the dis¬ 
junction of the hand and the points of space [the baud hein- 
an intimate cr mate rial cause of the body, but the points ,,f 
epace being not a cause]. This second disjunction is not 
produced by the action of the body, l«eause the body is 
supposed to be at the time inactive; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, because it is impossible that an 
action residing in some other place [as the hand] should 
produce the effect of disjunction [in the body], Therefore 
we conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
—thnt it is the disjunction of the intimate cause and the 


1 Tint SiclilLlEita MlilctiVfllJ f jb 11 
■Ir&prtktH the *L-ritsf of t— t. An 
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ti!d |j^<f j £*„ th* drKtraia.tiJti nf the 
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nomenuso 1 which causes the second disjunction of the 
body and the points of spues* 

Bat an opponent may hero object that Bl what you for¬ 
merly stated (p, 147) us to existence being denied of dark¬ 
ness, kt\, is surely iiure[L?amhk; for, in fact, there are 110 
less than four different opinions maintained on this print,— 
thus ftn) the Bbuttu Himamsokas and the Vedria&iiis hold 
that darkness is a substance; th.) Sridliftm Acliarya ■ holds 
that the colour of dark bine is imposed [and thus darkness 
will beaquolity]; (t) some of the PrubhakarLi Ufmani^ekaa 
hold Lhat it is the absence of the cognition of light; u!,\ 
the Naijuyikos, &c, f hold that it is the absence of light. ' 
In reply, we assert that as for the first idbged opinion («,'< 
it is quite nut of the question, as it is consistent with 
neither of the two passible alternatives; for if darkness 
h a substance, it must cither l«u one of tine uinO well- 
known substances, earth, ike, 3 or some different one. But 
it cannot he any one of the nine, since, under whichever 
one you would place it, all the qualities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it; nor can you, on the other 
hand* assert that it is some substance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
properly be a substance at all [the very definition of sub¬ 
stance being iA that which is the substratum of qualities ”] p 
and therefore* of course, it cannot be a different substance 
from the nine. But you may ask, H How can you say that 
darkness is destitute of qualities, when it j£ perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the i amain blossom?" Wo 
reply, that this is merely an error, as when men say that- 
the [colourless] sky Is blue* But enough qf this onslaught 
on ancient sagea.* ft.) Hence it follow* that darkness can¬ 
not have its colour imposed upon it, since y ou cimnuthave 
an imposition of eoluur without suppi isiug sumo substratum 

L /.*., th-: dujuni-tmn ihi hand * I ajil nnt Kira gut It Would H«L 
»n-i the puliLtH Cif tpra. be better U rakd lidtikttxridhaud, 

- The anther wf a conmuaitwy tm revrouudip^ t\w wuunded, itLst^J uf 
tbr TIll^ n,v.iJ G Lai. rf-w/iJAiii'iiaef/iri v^h, 

1 Par firarptidi rend pr l£A UyrfdL 
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to receive it.; 1 and again, we cannot conceive the eye ag 
capable of imposing a colour when deprived of the con¬ 
current cause, the external light. Xor can we accept that 
it h an impression independent of the eye [t.e., produced 
b> ihc internal sense, mind], Ik; cause the concurrence of 
lIjc eye is not a superfluous but an indispensable con ii- 
uon to its being produced. Not can you maiuLnfu that 
'absence or non-existence (abharu -j is incapable of bein' 1 
expressed by affirmative tense nibses [and, therefore, as ive 
do use M|cI ' pbmses a3 taitbra oriimtnr „ darkness cannot 
!L mw ? non-existence ,f J; because your assertion is too 
i-r-facl, as it would include such eases of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention, 4 [and yet 
we .ill know that- men do speak of any of these things :is 
pas;, present, or future, and yet all are cases of aJMm 1 
Jf;> Hea w >e dwk “ew ™unot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule that that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also perceive its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would be perceived by the 
mind [since it is the mind which perceives cognitions! 1 
Hence we conclude that the fourth or remainin'- otfniou 
must be the true one, via,, that darkness is uulv the 
absence of light And it need D ot be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attribution to uon-oxiat- 
euce of the qualities of existence, lor we all set that the 
quality happiness U attributed to the absence of puffi 
Ibe idea of reparation is connected with the absence ..f 
conjunction. And you need not assart that - this absence 
of light must be die object of n cognition produced hy the 
t -ye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour, 4 us we see in the case .,i a jar s 

1 XS hi Mi Jfifli lire n.pt juij can - AhOsAriad Tt u. * l, „. . „ 
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absence/' because 1 >y the very rule on which you rely, vi^ p 
that that ora which the eye depends to perceive an object* 
it must also depend on to perceive that object’s absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per¬ 
ceive thus light's absence. Nor need uur opponent retort 
that "the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitate the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and (his will require light] * us such nn assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit that in order to 
have a conception of absence it is necessary to liaye a 
conception uf the place where the absence resides, else 
wo could not have the perception of the cessation of sound, 
ns b implied in such an expression us ,J the tumult has 
ceased/' 1 Hence, having all these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Karnida uttered Ms aphorism [as an raw 
dir it to settle the question] : " Dravi/aha mia-n isk- 
putti-midJuxrm$dd aihdvas tama$" (Va& SUL v* 2 , i$) r 
,+ Darkness is realty non-existence, since it is dissimilar ta 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions" The 
same thing has been also established by the ur-ument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye - [without light, whereas 
all substance?, if perceptible at alb require the presence 
of light as well as of the eye to be visible], 

Non-existence (flbhdva) is considered to be the seventh 
category, as established by negative proofs. It may be 
concisely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is not intimate relation; 3 find this is twofold, 

" relative non-existence ” * and w reciprocal non-existent#/’ 
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The former is again dittoed into - antecedent" “emer¬ 
gent ” and "oteolute.” "Antecedent” is that nonexist¬ 
ence which, though without any 1*^ginning, js not ever¬ 
lasting, emergent is that which, though having a 
beginning, vs everlasting; “absolute ” is that non-existence 
which abides in its own counter-entity; <■ • reciprocal non- 
existence ” i$ that which, being different from "absolute,” 
has vet do defined limit [».«, no tmninus ad yuan nor trr- 
minusayitO' ns "antecedent ” and "emergent" have]. 

If you raise the objection that ‘“reciprocal non-ex is t- 
eure’ is really the same os ‘absolute non-existence'“ we 
reply that this is Indeed re lose one s way in the king's 
highroad; For “reciprocal uon-ej&tence“ is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, u jrtr is not cloth;” 
but ''absolute non-existence” is that negation whose 
■ nioaite is connection, as - there is no colour in the air ." 1 
Nor need you here raise the objection that “aMdva can 
never be a means of producing any good to man,” for we 
maintain that it is his summit™, bomcm, in the form of 
iiual beatitude, which is only another temi for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate¬ 
gory of ahfciraj. E tj « 
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CHAPTER XI 

the aksuapAda (or stAva) dahIa^a. 

Tete principle that final bliss, i.< +p the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in a 
car tail] sense universally accepted], is established in tt 
special sense as a particular tenet 1 of the Nyaya school, 
ns is declared by the author of the aphorisms in the words 
41 proof, that which is to be proved, &c. r —from knowledge 
of the truth as to these things there is the attainment of 
final bliis. This is the first aphorism of the Nydya 
^dstra. Now the NysWii lustra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “daily portions/ 1 In the 
first duly portion of the first book the venerable Catania 
discuss* the definitions of nine categories, beginning with 
** proof, " and in the second those ol the remaining seven, 
beginning w ith " discussion SJ In the first daily 

portion of the second book lie examines 1:1 doubt/ 1, discusses 
the four kinds of "proof" and refutes the suggested 
objections to the Sr being instruments of right knowledge; 
and in ihe second he shows that lc presumption,” &e rr are 
really included in die four kinds of 11 proof M already given 
[and therefore Deed not bo added by the Mlm&psakus ns 
separate ones]. In the first daily portion of the third 
book he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and llie:r 
objects i in the second, 14 understanding >J [buddki], and 
■'mind" (maims). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines #l volition” (pravriiii^ the “faults" 

1 Cf. >Tji£va Sdtn^ i ag. 
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“Lrausmigmijm,"'* fruit''[of actions], "pain," aud "final 
liberation;" iu the second he investigates tlie truth 1 aa 
to the causes of the -faults," and also ■'wholes" tad 
"parts." Ill the first daily portion of the fifth Wk lie 
discusses the various kinds of futility {jdt\), and in the 
second the various kinds of 'occasion for rebuke" (nigra- 
hasthdna., or L1 unfitness to he argued with *>). 

In accordance with the principle that “ to know the 
thing to he measured you must first know the measure ’■ 
“ proof " C pram&n-i) is first enunciated, and as this must 
he done,by -!■,dining ir, we have first a definition of “ proo f/> 

1 rouf is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at tire same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eve, &*], and from the 
*’ te towwludge [w, tie soulj: = ami this definition thus 
includes the peculiar tenet of the Kydva School that Ccd 
is a source of right knowledge.* as 'the author of (he 
aphorisms has expressly declared (ii. 6S). “and the fact 
of the Veda's being a cause of right knowledge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the fit 
one who gave the Veda was a source of right knowledge," 
,\nd riius too hath the universally renowned teacher 
Udayano, who saw to the farthest shore of the ocean of 
logic, declared in the fourth chapter of the Kustjmifiguli: 

'Eight knowledge is accurate comprehension, ami right 
knowing is the possession thereof; fluthoritativeneris 
according to Ootnuia’s school, the being separated from all 
ab&tnce thereof. 

"®* in vhost -‘ intuitive unerring perception. insenar- 
“bly united to Him and dependent on no foreign Inlet? 
the succession of ail the various existing objects i a 0 >u- 
tained, all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 
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by the removal cf all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest wont of observation in Him,— ffe, is my 

authority; v bti have [ eo do with others, darkened ns 
tlieir authority must ever be with rising doubts?" 

"Pmof” is fourfold, as being divided into perception, 
inference, analogy, and testimony. The ■' thing to be 
proved’’ [or the "object of right notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz., sou,], body, the senses, their objects, under- 
standing, mind, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation. " iJonbt ” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty; and tins is threefold, as being 
caused by the object's possessing only qualities which are 
Common to other tilings also, and therefore not distinctive, 
—or by its possessing only irrelevant qualities of its own, 
which do not help us iti determining the particular point 
in question, 1 —or by conflicting testimony. The tiling which 
one proposes to one's self before proceeding to act, is "a 
motive '' tyrayojana ); this is twofold, it,. visible and 
invisible. 11 An example is a fact brought forward as a 
ground for establishing a general principle, and it may 
be either affirmative or negative.* A H tenet" (mhJhduta) 
is something which is accepted as being authorituttvelv 
settled st true; it is oi four kinds, as being ''contmon to 
all the schools," "peculiar to one school,” "a pregnant 
assumption [lending, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
ami "an implied dogma" (i. 26-31), The "member" (uf 
a deinonstmtioq) is a part of tin- sentence containing an 
inference for the sake of auoilier; and these am five,"the 
proposition, the reason, the example, the application, and 
tiie conclusion (L 32-3S). “Confutation” {tarhu, j. 39) 15 
the showing that the admission of a false minor necessi¬ 
tate* the admission of a false major 3 (of. Sut. i. 39, and 

ft"' HiJilh-lntii the onnlct, i« the renlulst lull of tbetn 

Mottnvatmj. 11$, ttinu im fin. In tbs hilt" /VtW 
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iv. 3) ; rkiid this ia of eleven kinds, as vgdj/kAta M dtmdfraya, 
itardardiraya, &v. 

M Ascertainment" [nirmij/it y L 40) is ri^ht knowledge or 
n perception of the real state of the ease. It is of four 
kinds as produced by perception. Inference, analogy, or 
testimony, " Jji&cuasion hh (rdda) is a particular kind of 
Convention, having as its end the ascertain me uL of truth 
(i. 41), 11 Wrangling" (Jalpa) is the talk of a man only 
wishing for victory, who is ready to employ arguments 
lor either aide of the question (1,42). H Cavilling * (rt- 
tandd) is the talk of a man who does not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (L 43). * Dialogue ^ 
(A&fM) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis¬ 
putants. A "fallacy 3 ' is an iiicoiicltislve reason which is 
supposed to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the "erratic/' the "contradictory/ 1 the "uncertain/' 
the p *unproved" and the * precluded 1 ' or ir mistimed" 
(Sit. t. 44-49). " Uufoiraests n (chluda) is the bringing 

forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense; this is oE three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the meaning, or a meta¬ 
phorical phrase (L 50-54). "Futility" (jd.fi) is a self- 
destructive argument (i 58), This is of twenty-four kinds 
(as described in the fifth book of the Nyuya aphorisms 
(1-3S). "Occasion for rebuke" Is where the disputant 
loses \m cause [by stupidity], and this Is of twenty-two 
kinds (oa described in the fifth book of the aphorisms, 
44-67). We do not insert hero all the minute sub-divi¬ 
sions through feor ol being too prolix,—they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But hero an objector may say, "If these sixteen topics, 
proof, &a„ are fill thus fully discussed,, how k it that iL h:i> 
received the name of the Xyaya &'stni p [as reasoning, if., 
Itydya, or h'gic, properly form* only ft small part of the topics 
which It treat* of 1 "] We allow the force of the objection; 
Still as names are proverbially said to bo given for some 
special reason, we maintain that the name Nydya was 
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tightly applied to Gotama's system, since u reasoning," or 
inference for the sake of another, is justly held to be a 
predominant feature from its usefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary means for every 
kind of pursuit. So it Las been said by Sarvajiift, u This 
i-a the pre-eminent science of Xyaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponent*, am) from ita producing 
action; ** 1 and by Pakshila Kwjimin, " Thb is the science 
of reasoning (dnvtLsJdki) divided into the different cate¬ 
gories, 'proof,' &c>- the lamp of all science^ the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, well proved in the declaration!! of science." s 

But here an objector may say, “When yon declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained ? r ' We reply, “Xu," for it is 
*aid in the second Xvavu aphorism, " Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions,—on the successive atiiiihiktion of 
til esc in turn, there is the annihilation of the one nest 
before it,” by means of this knowledge of the truth, Xow 
false notions are the thinking the body, which are 
not the soul, to be the soul; " faults” are a desire for those 
things which seem agreeable to the soul, and a dishke to 
those tilings which seem disagreeable to though in 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
soul And through the mutual reaction of these different 
' J funks " the stupid man desires and the desiring mm m 
stupid ; the stupid man is angry, and the angry man h 
stupid. Moreover the man. impelled by these faults, dosas 
those things which are forbidden: thus by the body he does 
injury, theft, &c,; by the voice, falsehood, &e r ; by the mind, 
malevolence, &e.; and this same sinful "activity" pro¬ 
duces demerit* Or, again. lie may tie laudable actions by 

s Act I'm ■jtfnrpffiilfoJWijicL.-i-ilii? 1 Thu [ufatal U\l nimita the; ihiral 
n#c> i ELt oF die truth hr n - i ■ ■ ■ i. f.mCt. M a sliajiliL ih.liirr rvn^.- n muA^i/ 1, 
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hii) body, ns alma, savin™ others, & c . t truthful speaking, 
npri^lu counsel, Ac,, by Ills voice, nnd guihdessncss, &c„ 
by his mind; rind this same right activity produces merit. 
But both arc forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable nr bltunable birth or bodily manifesta¬ 
tion; and while this birth lasts there arises tlie impression 
of "pain," which we are conscious of as of somethin™ that 
jars against ns. Now this series, beginning with ‘ false 
notionsnnd ending with 'pain/' is continually going 
<>n, anti is what we mean by the words ” mundane exist¬ 
ence, 1 ' which rolls on ceaselessly, like a waterwheel And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, bv the force of bis 
previous good deeds, ohtrtLns through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledge that all this present life t, 
only a scone of pain and bound tip with pain, ha recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and desires to abolish the 
ignorance, Ac,, which are Lite causes Li,at produced it, 1 
Then he learns that the one means to abolish i t j ? t j lfJ 
knowledge of the truth; and as he meditates on the 
objects of right knowledge divided into the four sciences, 8 
there arises in his mind the knowledge of the truth, or { n 
oLlmr words, a right view of things ns they are; and from 
Ellis knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. When 
false notions disappear, the ■■ faults " pass‘away ; with 
them ceases "activity;" and with it ceases “birth;" and 
with the cessation of “birth" comes the entire abolition, 
of "pain," nnd this absolute abolition is final bliss. Its 
absointancss consists in this, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, «s is expressly 
said in the second aphorism of the Nyiya Sutras : - pain 
birth, activity, faults,false notions—since, on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the mi nihil ation of 
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the one next before it, there h [on the aniiiliUsatau of the 
hunt of them] final beatitude / 1 
"But Is not your definition of the sumnmm honum t 
liberation, t.t, 'the absolute abolition of p-iln/ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
the tongue ; 1 why theu is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute?" Wo reply that 
as all those who maintain liberation in any form do 
include therein the absolute abolition of pain, onr dofim- 
fcjon* os being thus a tenet accepted in all the schools,, 
may well be called the royal highway T of philosophy 
Xo one, In Fact, maintains that pain h possible without 
the mdividuoTs activity* Tims oven the Udidhyanuka 1 ^ 
opinion that lfc liberation consists in the abolition of soul, 1 ' 
docs not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
is the abolition of pain. Bat if you proceed to argue that 
the soul, 3 is being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the body, &c . 4 wo reply that this does not hold, since 
it tails under either alternative. For do you mean hy 
*' the soul," (a.) the continued succession of cognitions, or 
(J ) something different therefrom ? (a.) If the former, we 
make no objection, [since we Xoiyayxkas allow that cogni¬ 
tion is evuuescent* and we do desire to abolish cognition 
ns a cause or praoptH or action “j. for who would oppose 
ei view which makes for his own side % (i) But if the 

latter, then, since It must be eternal * its abolition is 
impossible; Emd r again, a second objection would be that 
no one would try to gain your supposed "summum honum;” 
for surely no sensible person would strive io annihilate 
the sgul + which is always the dearest of nil, on the prin- 

* Goingi&t* the Ei^EiMb puv^tn, dirt ieiisilieiu^ rcauuni durfutf tb* 
fch A" M mm Uiu tftt CUi lick hor imitmti, MdrarcmraSn the tliint, 
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(iplo thit "everything else is dear lor the soul's pleasure;" 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase aa " liberated/' 
f.ind this Very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition]. 

" But why not say with those Ifauddhas who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence [ia, the Yogichfaw and the 
ijaulttiutikas l ], that * the ivtmmtivi bon-iuti ’ is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent on the cessation of the con¬ 
scious subject?" To tin’s view we object that there is ,vn 
absence of means j and also it cannot be established that 
the locus [or subject] of the two states is the same. For 
the former, if it is replied that the well-known fourfold 
set of Baud dim coatefapfations* an* to be accepted os the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Baud,Ilia tenet 
of the momentary existence of nil things] there cannot be 
one abiding subject of these contemplations, they will 
necessarily exercise a languid power like studies pursued 
;il irregular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of tiling 

And for the latter, since the continued series of cogni¬ 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles 4 is &iid 
to be "bound/' and when freed from those obstacles is 
said to be "liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in tlm two states so as to be able to say 
that the very same being which vas bound is now 
liberated. 

Jfor do we find the path of the Jainas, vfa,, that “ Libera¬ 
tion is tins releasing from all 1 obstructions/" a patli en- 
tirdy free from bam to impede the wayfarer. Fray, will .mr 
.Tnina friend kindly inform us what he menus bv "obstruc¬ 
tion"?'* If ho answers “ merit, demerit, und error, ‘ w« 
readily grant what lie says. Hut if he main taiga that 
“ tlie body is the iruc obstruct ion, and hence Liberation fa 
tlie continual upspringmg of the soul consequent on the 
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body's annihilation, sL3 of a parrot released from its 
cage/ 1 then we must inquire whether this said sold 
possesses form or not. II it possesses form, then Las it 
parts or not? It it has no parts, then, sines the well' 
known definition of an atom will apply here as "that 
which has form without parts/ 1 it will follow that the 
attributes of the smi! are* like those of an atom, impercep¬ 
tible to the senses. 1 II you say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that w whatever has parts ls non* 
eternal/ 1 would necessitate that trie -on! is non-eternal; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Pj avidential coarse of the world] would burst 
in unopposed* viz r that what the soul has done would* at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], while 1 it- would have reaped during life 
the effects of what it had not done [as the good and evil 
which happened to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, on the other hand, the 
Jaina inalnteius that the sou! does not possess form at all, 
then how can he talk of the kouTs " upsprfoging/ since 
all .~uch notions as motion necessarily involve an agent 
possess tig f» *rtn ? a 

Again, if we tjiko I he Cluirvitn’s view lf that tho only 
bondage is dependence on another find therefore indepen¬ 
dence is the true liberation/—if by " In dependence 11 he 
means the cessation of pain, wo have no need to controvert 
it. But if he means autocratic power, tlieii no jseufiibk 
man can concede if , as the very idea of earthly power 
involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled, 4 

Again, thiz Sdnkhya opinion, which first lays down that 
nature and soul ore utterly distinct, and then holds that 

1 l>nt fclio Sy.iyn holdn th.it thu- i* siiffiflolt, but T balloie that /-mfi- 
flUn'trtUi'i i.if lb- Hiitib an bappEn#d r htmidliii Tm-snn b--ro v^pti, m i| i]oizn 
a 1 wire, aveniati, tc. t no: jwn:«ivH| in SinUttfA L soo. 

fcsj tbo mtiimjiJ nenu, tcLEtui (Blk±itu£ 3 Tbt- to it- *••*.■ i wi ii ki £r#iiun jj iibmi 
P, g Ik mindfepii —\ndpgblc w f Idtlag 
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"liberation is the soul’s remaining as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] has withdrawn,"—even this 
opinion accepts our tenet of the obeli'ion of pain; hut 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides In the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul, since the soul is held to he unchange- 
able, and this would seem to involve that previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always bold to he uti- 
intelligent Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive? If the former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation at ml, since the spontaneous notions of things 
cannot he set aside; and if the latter, the course of mun¬ 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our “abolition 
of pain " in the doctrine of Malta Snrvajfla. and his 
followers, that ? Liberation is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of being increased;” but here 
we have the difficulty that m eternal happiness does not 
come within the range of definite proof, if yon a u c ,„, 
Snm as the proof, wc reply that Srati has no place when 
the thing itself is prednd-d by a valid non-pome P tion-1 or 
if you allow its authority, then you will hava to concede 
the existence of such things a- floating stunes.- 

"But if yon give up the view that ‘liberation Is the 

manifests: i»n of happiness; and then accept audi a vW 

as that which holds it to l* only the cessation of ™i u 
docs not your conduct resemble that of the dyspeptic 
patient who refused sweet milk and preferred sour rW- 
gmeir” Your satire, however, folia powerless, as fitter 
for some speech in a plnv [rather than for a grave phiioso- 
pldctj argument]. The truth is that all happiness nnrst 


Ywjph, V! M*ik; ), wJit'n an u wtt|itii<iA jianmU 
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be included under Llie category of pain, ?ince, like honey 
mixed with poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of increase, 1 or as being on object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instruments tor its production* Xor mi ay you retort on 
us that we have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping another in the search/ 1 since wo have 
abolished happiness a? being over tainted by some inci¬ 
dental pain, and, at the same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one which no one can consider desirable* 
For the truth is that any attempt to establish happiness 
as the mmmum Im*m r since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various onuses of pain, is only like the man who 
would try to grasp it red-hot ball of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the cose of objects of enjoyment got 
together by rightful menus, we may find many firefly-like 
pleasures; hut then how many arc the rainy days to drown 
them! And in the case of those got together by wrong 
menus, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
winch will bo brought about* Let our intelligent reusers 
consider all tins, and not attempt to dbguisu their own 
conscious experience, Tbetefnro it is that we hold it as 
indisputable that tor him, pre-eminent among his fellows, 
who, through the favour of the Supreme Bring, hns, by 
the regular method of listening to the revealed Sruti, 
□twined unto the knowledge of the teal nature of the sou] T 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

But it may be objected, H Is there any proof at all for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, f.r-* perception, infer¬ 
ence, or Srud 7 Certainly perception cannut apply here, 
since the Deity, u$ devoid of form, & cmust no beyond 
the senses. Nor can inference hold, since there k Uu 
universal proposition or true middle term which can 
apply.* Nor can Sriiti, ^inco neither of the resulting 

J Or iHTbun "f befog fujprttJrtL 

5 Bimr Uw Kapiuue Itolog U q lin^i- umaui*. 
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#lt(ntaiives noli be ausuiiied; for is it supposed to reveal, 
a* Inyug itself eternal, or as non-etemalf Under the former 
view an established tenet of our school would be con¬ 
tradicted [viz,, that the Veda is non-eLernal] j tinder the 
hitter, we should be only arguing in a circle, 1 * 3 As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes, colled presumption, &c.], they need 
not be thought of for a moment, as their object'matter 
is definitely limited, and cannot apply lo the present cjisc. 1 
Therefore the Supreme Being seems to be us unreal a? a 
Imre's, horn/' But nil this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast or the intelligent, us it can lie at 
once met hy the old argument, "The mountain, seas, Sic. 
must have had a maker from their possessing the nature 
of eflvci^ jnjf like a jar/ (if.) Xor can our middle tetiu 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as unproved 
{ttxulilhn ),since it can be established beyond a doubt by the 
fact of the subject's possessing parts. “ But what are we to 
understand by this ‘ possessing parts' ? Is it ■ existing in 
contact with parts, or 'in intimate relation with parte 1 i 
It cannot be the first, since this would equally apply to 
such eternal things as ether, 1 &<?.; nor can 'it be'the 
second, since this would prove too much, as applying to 
soch cases its the [eternal] species, thread, which" nlddea 
in Ultimate relation with the individual threads. It there¬ 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument,” We reply 
that it holds if we explain the - possessing parts' a* 
"belonging to the olftss of those substances which esist in 
intimate relation,"* Or we uiny adopt another view and 


1 Since liie Vedi, if nnauetomlj 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the " possessmg the nature 
of effects T " from the consideration of their pass easing in¬ 
termediate magnitude 1 

(fr) Xor can our middle Eerin be rejected as 11 con¬ 
tradictory” (mrudAhajjf since there is no such acknow¬ 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the opposite major term to that in our syllogism 
[i.£, r that they 111 ust have had no maker], (a) Xor h our 
middle term too general (anuiidnta), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [such as the lake, which is the 
vipakska in the argument, " The mountain has lire because 
it ha* smoke"J (A) Xor again is it precluded (Mdttfta 
or kdUU1 fti}jopadiskta} f for there is no superior evidence to 
exercize such .1 precluding power, (c.) Nor is it counter¬ 
balanced ($at-pra(ipal*£kii&) 1 for there does not apstear to 
be any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward, as no antagonistic syllogism, 
"The mountains, &c. t cannot have had a maker, frum Lhe 
fact that they wans not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether, 11 —this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than the young fawn can 
stand the attack of the full-grown lion ; for the additional 
words " by a body 11 are useless, since “ from the fact that 
they were not produced" would be a sufficient middle 
term by itself [and the argument thus involves the fallacy 
called vydppatvdsiddki]? Xor am you retort,“Well, lot 
tbi$ then be our middle term for you cannot establish 
it ns a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 

itikHCT*' 1 c Vjlude* JrtflJLtf m, nil 1 w r* ■ L*Ms:r Xaiii ,-i) :kii tu:ulLt utlit 1 1 tbit 
iitSrtg in [kfLinLn,tc rvLalSon" tfidudrfn i±m nryujj.- hl d ike mountain Iida fifo 
fcc- becaiiM it lu» bhw Hmtijbr/ in foiled 

- I»£ermediit-e betutH.-b infinite thv fdL&cy vi bo¬ 

und infinilftima], aU tU-mnl mh- ft iu«wj thu alleged middla 
jstaucL-fl l> infc! thi- r mo or th* rttmr. UBih^driij tv» trie tod. (mjh Ski- 
1 The U that whitb dfcinta Muktsiv.p, 77 }. Tho modern*, 

ia mvs r siiLLiid where Llw DLujw Utm taownWr, motu widely Hfirfftr It iu 
it ft MnHtejBf erfor, ami tlwy would 

* Tldn find much rn*>n- of thf rather nu^t lh>“ tibj^cims by n#w?rt- 
m |i n 3 t' discuRstoo ia Uki:n from th*> Eng that thenj In so proof to t-tabl Ldi 
K 11 au 1 elUi j - aSi, V, 2, and I «itmct my lln validity u I ihv uinmfid middle 
note on the thw -l Tlm Urripu"' 
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ttanlbnt shadow of a rear lost out middle term should he 
liable to limitation by any suggested condition {ap&dki)} 
ns "■ tlio lsing produced by a corporeal agent/" l * 
hitiit our old reason "from having the nature of effects 
because we have on our aide, a valid line of argument tu 
establish our view, viz,, “ If the mountain* to-,, hud no 
maker, liien they would not bo effects ” [but nit d" uckuow- 
ledge that they have the nature of effects], for in t his world 
that U not an effect which can attain its proper nature in¬ 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And tins 
series inevitably involves the idea uf some sort of maker; 
ini.11 mean by "being a maker’' the being possessed of that 
combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of 
the proper means, which sets in motion nil other cruise 
but is itself set in motion by none. And hence we hold 
that i: the necessity of a maker were overthrown, the 
necessity of tha action qf all the other causes would be 
simultaneously overthrown, since these arc dependent 
thereon; and this would lend in the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could be produced without any cause at all 
There is a rule hud down by fWkani-kiftkura which 

applies directly to the present case_ 

“When a middle term is accompanied by a sound nr-u- 
incut to establish its validity, 

” Then you cannot attempt to supply & limiting con- 
dition on account of the [supposed] non-in variable 
concomitance of the major term.* 

Jf you maintain! that there are many sound counter¬ 
arguments, such as "If the Supreme Being were a maker 
He would be possessed of a body,” Sic., we reply, chut all 
such reasoning Is equally inconsistent, whether wo allow 
that Supreme lieiug’s existence to be established or not* 


1 i'w tiju ujwltrti cfj pp, 7 1 S. 
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As has been said by Udnyaua A diary a [in she KusunmiV 
jali ± Hi. 5]— 

"If fentij &c., hsve any authority, your negative argu¬ 
ment fails from being precluded ; if they are falla¬ 
cious, our old objection of a ‘baseless inference 1 
returns stronger than ever." 

Nor need we fear the possibility of any other contra¬ 
diction to our argument, since it would be overthrown by 
either alternative of Ood'e being known or unknown, 1 
"Well, tat fill this be granted ; but the activity 01 God in 
creating the world, what end did it have in view? His own 
advantage or some other being's ? If it was for the former 
end, was it in order to attain something desired, or to 
avoid a who thing not desired ! It could not be the first, 
because this would be quite incongruous in a being who 
possesses every possible desire gratified; and for the seine 
reason too it could not be the second- If it was for the 
latter end [the advantage at another] it would be equally 
incongruous; fur who would call that being 11 wise" who 
busied himself in acting for another ? If yon replied that 
His activity was just filed by compassion, any one would at 
once retort that lj* l_^ feeling of Conqiiis-inn sl.-iulil Itave 
rather induced Him to create all living beings happy, and 
noL l- 3 i1 k -:j - ■ ■ i with mifiery T sincc? th is mslitaLt- > u;jLit 1 l* 1 
Hie compassion; for we define compassion as the disin¬ 
terested wLdi to avoid can slug aiioLbor p:san. Hence we 
conclude that it is not befitting for God to create the 
world* This lias been said by BhatjadisiTya— 

11 Not even n fool net-- without some ubject in view j 
* Supple that Gml did not l- rente the world, whet end 
would be left undone by Him?"— 

IVo reply, O thou orest-jewd of the atludstic school, be 

1 If G«l ia kmnnv ^*pi Hi* **i*- jmjAgtofoJJ,, wnE Ihm \>:An thpj 

hfifift imut bo gnuiivd ; if Hu Em m-i wttt el<m*a vritk w$4d /#«£ TIil- 

fciLiiivcE^ tiuw cflci wo Kqjuc nbuLit jiHn t-^-1 t-jxt, H ka il ixi /xi* jA^AiA j^| 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dim rued eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. lib notion in 
creation is indeed solely closed by compassion; but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist only of happiness is 
Inconsistent with the nature of tiling, since there cannot 
hut arise eventual di (Terences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the belli -3 
who arc to he created. Xor need you object that this 
would interfere with God's own independence [as He 
would thus seem to depend on others* actions} since there 
k the well-known saying, " One’s own body does not 
hinder one;" nay rather it helps to carry out one’s aims; 1 
and for this there is authority in such passages of tile 
Veda as that ;in the fW&vatnm Upaniahml, in, ■'Thera 
is one Rudra only; he admits - not 0 f a second,” &i •< But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason¬ 
ing in a circled [for you have to prove the Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God's 
existence by the Veda We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this « reciprocal dqNiudeuce of each,” which 
you call ■■ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their bong 
produced or in regard to their being known ?» It cannot 
be the former, fur though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God. alii! ns God Himself is eternal, there 
is no possibility >>i His being produced; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might b e 
learned from some other source; nor, again, can it be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
for the non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived bv 
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any yegm endowed with the transcendent faculties [€£mra 1 

Therefore, when God has bean rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce HU favour, the 
desired end l liberation, is obtained; thus everything is 
dealt K B + C. 
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W# have hen art ej^mpHfication oftins live filladtt or AtfrtrM m 
of tlie modem Hindu Logie fcf. Sidflsidjitamukt., -jjyi, iFarfaiiaqifr,, 
S S-ti7) r vi^maihirtfa y virttMia, asHAha t hdktyqppaduhtv or frd- 

dAiIfii! iind pr.ifcyoioJiiVa or The four tinsL of these 

gGELcndly correspond to the MtmyalhizhdrQ ar u erratic," vint itila or 
" contradictory," edc/ftyrwanKi nr a unpnn«dp M iiniE aj’ftohibi or <; rnij- 
tifncdp" 11 preclud&l, 1 ' ua given in the Use of falkidea of the older 
logic in p. i 64 ; hut yraUptiahita Comsponda imperfectly to pru&:i- 
ra^Tsama. The j.rv:.ia^xrj^KiJOLo or 4 uncertain B ramson U properly 
dim ftHBOtt which is equally available for both side^ ns, Vo. r the 
argument, jE S»hrc| ia eternal because! it h audibly which c->(itil lit 
met by tha equally ptnuaiblo argument, l4 Soimd is non-eternal bo- 
cauiiw it la audible; 17 or, according to other authorities it is that 
reason which itself raise* the siuna dift cult jet as the original ques- 
tiotit as, f K g 1T 1:1 jound ie non-eternal tacauau eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it jhere this alleged wasem is na much tlic subject of 
dispute at tile oEd question, <s I* Found eternal] N But tho pmiipa Jfc- 
Mi'rt reason is ode which is counterbalanced hy an dually valid 
ri-^'-TL, a- H Sound 11 ■ l- ntaj — it it uiLdible/ 1 ,oid i: Sound is 
dan-eternal because- it ia a product" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TtiK J AJ M INI- D Alts AJiJL 

An objactor may here ask, “Are you not continually 
repeating that merit (dkarma) comes from the practice of 
duly {dharma), nut h»w is duty to W‘ defined or proved ?" 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques¬ 
tion has been given in the older 1 Mfmamt-i by the holy- 
sage Jaimini. Now the Mimirnsa consists of twelve 
books. 3 1 n the first book is discussed the authoritutiveuess 
of those collections ol words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction {vidhi), "explanatory passage" (arthn- 
ctfdajjiymn (mart/m), tradition (anrdt), and "'name.” In 
the second, certain subsidiary discussions [as t.tj., on ajf&ivd] 
relating to the difference of various rites, refutation of 
ferroneously alleged) proofs, and difference of perform once 
[as in "constant" and " voluntary" offerings). In the third, 
&ruii, "sign" or "sense of the passage " (Mi S a), “con¬ 
text" and their respective weight when in 

apparent opposition to one another, the ceremonies called 
jiratipatli-hann&ni, things mentioned incidentally (andra- 
MyrftfMffi}, things accessory to several main objects, as 
&c., and the duties of the sacrificer. In the 
fourth, the influence on other rites of the principal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the jiih u being 
made of the bulca /rondos®, &c., and the dice-play¬ 
ing, kt., which form subordinate parts of the rdjndivja 
sacrifice. In the fifth, the relative order of different 

1 iriLilhavji luort n!h it iha jirdeAj 
T CL /l pp. 5-y. 
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passages of j£r*tti, Stik t the urder of differ tnt parts of a 
sacrifice [sis the seventeen animals at the aifitpei/a], the 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of SnUi M order of mention, 
&c. ± in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth r the persons qualified to odor sacrifices, their obliga¬ 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supplies for 
lost or injured offerings, expiatory rites. the wttra offer¬ 
ings, things proper to be [ri^L-n, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct '-omrnrtnd in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by 41 name” or “sign.* In the 
eight] 1, transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or 
obscurely expressed JJ sigu h ,T or by* the predominant n bigu a " 
and cases where no transference takes place. In the 
ninth, the beginning of the discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns when quoted in :l new connection {uh&) t the 
adaptation uf sdm&ns and mantra*, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
oecasLons where the non-perfurmuiice of the primary rite 
involves the ** preclusion ” ami non-perfoniianca of the 
dependent ritesi, and of occasions where rites are precluded 
because other rites produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the graka offerings, certain &dma&s t and 
various other things, and a discussion on the different, 
kinds uf negation* I u the eleventh, the incidental mention, 
and subsequently the fuller discussion of iantrti l [where 
several acta are combined into one], and dv 4 pa [or the per¬ 
forming no net more than once]. In the twelfth; n discus¬ 
sion on frrvmtuja [where the rice is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference], tantm f 
cumulation of concurrent rites [mmuckthuya) and option. 

How the first topic which introduces Lhu discussions of 

1 Thu* it LaJrrtii! that ha who da- fa/ifm qde ulltti;:..; la Aged tv 1 mid da 
dies Ici bt il fan.il v jirkwfc ihuuld for both ; but sm liie erfTirihg' t> Serai* 
vf cr a hUdtwcked U]]tAr] tn Agtii Ik^wwii, they rititiot bn 

a |j4rti • nuLuarL d wav to Sud^ Mid uni.ti.tl, and tl-‘; ■ it enu^t be a ca±-j 
a blast-Pitched ctd*- (.■* AgttL SbtfoM of rJmjuT, 1'--., ffTsfrinp thu tvm i-ja- 
ihii bfi a C3LHU for lio^ru uf Hue? ISy y* dVjftT.'j.'irjiiri^f, li_ | t 13 ;, 
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the Purva-Mimdipsa arises from the aphorism, ■' Now there¬ 
fore a desire to know duty [is to entertained by thee M ], 
Now the learned describe a “ topic " as consisting of live 
members, and these are (a.) the subject, (&) the doubt, 
(r.) the prim A facie argument, (ft.) the demonstrated eotj- 
cluaiou, and >\) the connection faitgati), The topic is dis¬ 
cussed according to the duc* rines held by the great teachers 
of the system, Thu* the "subject ” to be discussed is the 
sentence, “The Voda is to bo read," 3 fgw the “doubt” which 
arises is whether the study of Jaimini’s tectnt concerning 
duty, beginning with the apLoiiam, rt Duty is a thing which 
is to be recognised by an instigatory passage/' and ending 
with « and from seeing it in the a mdMrya’’ is to be com” 
meucad or not. The primd fade argument is that it is not 
i.» bn commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held Ltj have a visible and present or an invisible ami 
future fruit, (a.) If you say that tins injunction must have 
si visible fruit, end this cuu no no otber^ than the know¬ 
ledge of the meaning of what is road, we must next ask 
yon whether tills said reading is enjoined us something 
which otherwise would not have bean thought of, or 
whether as something whicli otherwise would have been 
optional, os wo see in the rule fur shelling rice. 5 It can¬ 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is u means 
uf knowing the sense thereof from its very nature us 
reading, just as in the parallel Instance of "reading the 
MakiilMmU; and wo see by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious menus quite independently 
«.f the injunction. Well, then, lot it be the latter alterna¬ 
tive ; just as the baked Hour cuke called puroddm is made 
uuly of rice prepared by being unhnsked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it might have been uulinakeJ 
by the Sugar-nails. There, however, the new moon and ful l 
moon sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, which is 


1 In p. 1 : 33 , 4 * I hfivJ rifofc- 

thrift -\Jf -iWaI. 

■ Tii Li:- f firmer o-i' it urouEiL I-- ;l 
tidki, Lli tlir- Utftcr i hjji.Tifi-uj. Cf. 
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tlacs principal ap&rm r, by means of tlie various minor effects 
or subordinate qptmws, produced by the various subordi¬ 
nate parts of the whole ceremony; und consequently ih® 
a tiinor ap&rva of the nnhusking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis¬ 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
•as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
knowledge of the Veda's moaning by reading a written 
hook, or by studying under nu authorised teacher. Hence 
we conclude that there is no injunction to study the Firm 
Mimiqisd as a menus of knowing the sense of the Yu da, 
(&0 44 Whut, then, becomes of the Yedic injunction/ The Veda 
is to be read 1 ?” Well, you must be content with the fact, 
that the injunction will have heaven ns its [future] fruit, 
although it merely enjuim the making oneself master of the 
literal words of the Yedlc text [without any care to under* 
shine! the meaning which they may convey], since heaven, 
though not expressly mentioned, u to be assumed ns the 
fruit, according to the analogy of the Yjivajit < .fly ring* Just 
ni Joimini, in his aphorism fiv, 3, 15), u Let that fruiL be 
heaven, since it equally applies to tdlj h establishes that 
those who are not expressly mentioned are 3rill qualified 
to offer the YMvqjit sacrifice, and infers by argument that 
its characteristic fruit is heaven, so let us assume it to be 
in die present case also, As it bus been saul— 

11 Since the visible fruit would be equally obtained with¬ 
out the injunction, this cannot be its sole object ; we must 
rather suppose heaven to be the fruit from the injunction's 
significance, after the analogy of the Yifvsyit, & c/ 

Tbits, too, we shall keep the Smriri rule from being 
violated ■ 41 Having read the Veda, let him bathe.’ 1 For this 
rule clearly implies that no long interval is to take place 
between reading the Veda and the student s return to his 
home ; while, according to your opinion, after ho had read 
tlio Veda, he would still have to remain in his preceptors 
Louse to read the Miimimea df^eu^iongp mid thus the ich:a 
of no interval between would be contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, («.) that the study of Mi'mumsn is 
not enjoined, {&.) that heaven can lie obtained by the 
simple reading of the text, and (c.) that the rule for the 
student's return to his home is thus fulfilled, we maintain 
that the study of the Miuium^'i discussions on duty U 
not to he commenced. 

The “authoritative conclusion” (siddhAiUtt), however, is 
as follows:— 

We grant that it cannot bo a case of vidky, for it might 
have heed adopt ml on other grounds ; hut not even Indra 
with his thunderbolt could make ns lose our hold of the 
ether alternative that it is a case of iijyania. In the sen¬ 
tence, " The Veda is to he rend,” the affix tavya expresses 
an enforcing power in the won],' which is to lie rendered 
visible Lv a cotti-- ponding action in man, bringing a certain 
cfiect into existence; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end which is connected with the mini's crea¬ 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, ns 
suggested by the whole word ttdki/dati/a, which it thus 
seeks ns an end; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, could never Ihj regarded as nn end, since it 
is a laborious operation of tlie voice and mind, consistin' 1 
in the articulate utterance of tin? portion read, Nur could 
ttio portion read, os suggested by the whole sentence, be 
regarded as the end. For the mass of words called * Veda.” 
which is what we really menu by the words “ portion read,” 
being eternal and omnipresent, could never fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of tin- four “fruits id action” production, Jce.- 
TksrafoK! the only true end which remains to us is the 


3 Tb- Miimiiibs.., boJelA Ltuil 
|joti‘nt LtE stud jiimflar AHlifif, wtiU: li 
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knowledge of the mean mg, as obtained by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, “He has the right who has the want, the power, and 
the wiC those who Eire aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacriGees, use their daily reading 
to learn the tru th about thorn. And the i nj u nc ti on for read¬ 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&c, [from the well-known technical sense of the word 
"read 11 ' when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the rending the Veda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There¬ 
fore, as the principal a purr a, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate aparvas produced by the inferior sacrificial 
acts, as unhusking the rice, &e., so the mass of ujrfirva 
produced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous apurm produced by the restricting iujufiction 
{* nh/ania ), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform these sacrifices. If you hesitate 
to concede that a nif/ama could have this future influence 
colled ap&rm, the same doubt might equally invalidate 
the efficacy of a rridhi [as the two stand on the same level 
os to their enjoining power], Nor U the supposition a 
valid one that heaven is the fruit, according to the analogy 
of the ViAmjU offering, since,, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is improper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Thus it has boon said — 

“Where a seen fruit is obtained, you must not suppose 
an unseen one ; but i! a viihi has the restricting 
meaning of a nipama* it dees not thereby become 
meaningless,” 


ther wen? r*. tiling-'* cmpMn-j into st/,. wiyMrinmmidk, opal mu'. 
In-inf^ gjiTwing, Milflg, i^lJ, [wr- ynti I Jo not <hxj how Lhvre a>\Ad 
ibhinij, 1: no, th*y 4in* th* Hefricult Ire aay jvfenciMW bo the four kinds 
third, Atni *nctlii the nix of apUmf, m. pAth, M&iinirtyri, 

vJj i - i i jj j^-nt loh 1 I in Jwifslfcara'a patti. mid iiirp*, dr^crTbod fit Nyija 

Va^htoCdii* a, woM- M. V. ii. r, : 
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But ait objector inav sav f " Although a niriu who rends 
the simple text of the Veda may not attain to a know- 
b'dga of its ineanin« r still, ns he who reads the Veda with 
it* (n'l'jas, m muimar, itc„ may attain to this knowledge, the 
study of IHmaijisn will Vic nselesa." But this is not trite: 
for even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
tin; literal meaning, all deeper investigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. For instance, when it is said, 
“ He Offers anointed gravel, 18 neither grammar nor i 

nnr ninrktQ will determine the true meaning that it is to 
be anointed with ghee and not with oil, &c .; it is only bv 
a Mimainsa discussion that the true meaning is unravelled 
fmm the rest of the passage, “ Verily, ghee is brightness.”* 
It is therefore established that the study of Mimaipgu is 
enjoined, Her need it he supposed that this contradicts 
the passage of Smriti, " Having read the Ted;., let him 
bathe ” which implies that lie should now leave his tenchL-r’s 
house, urd prohibits any further delay - as the words .[o 
not necessarily imply that the ratorti ro the paternal roof 
is to follow immediately on Ids haying read the Veda, but 
only that it i» to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to he done by the same person, just ns we see 
in the common phrase, ,r Having bathed, he eats." There¬ 
fore from the purport of the injunction we conclude that 
the study of the Piirni Him dip sA .Sastm, consisting 0 f a 
thousand “topics" 3 is to bo comtiranced. This topic ia 
connected with the main subject of the gfatra us bein« u 
subsidiary digression, as it is said. “They call that n subsi¬ 
diary digression which helps to c-sinidish the main subject,*’ 4 
I now proceed to give a sketch of the discussion c ,f the 
seme m topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the* Guru 
Prabhiikara. 

In the Smriti rule,* “ Lit him admit ns a pupil the 
Brahman hid when eight veara old (by inverting him with 

1 Ttui hOrnim* An the Vmlic * Ttiii j, to uculatn thv last of tils 

fjlaritat|..m in fatllf Jiirni/rt. fil’d Inrmbtp,, t h! tamfilli. 

NyiivA.i B i]i.vt.L,w ) e< T ,^ • oe AhtujiB.Viitoiflit- 
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the sacred cord), let him instruct Mm" the object of the 
direction uppenrs to be the pupil's insCmetion . Now a d irec- 
fcion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ash who is here to be directed, I reply. F ‘I[e who desires 
Ld Ilf! ate richer/' since, by Panlnl'a rule (L 3, 36), the root ni 
is used in the AtumnrjHtda when honour, &a, are implied, it., 
here the duty which n teacher perforin3 to his pupils, lie 
who is to lac directed us to admitting & pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed ns to teaching him, eiiaeo both 
arc the object of one and the same command Hence the 
inspired sage Mauri has said {ii 140), “The ti rail man who 
girds his pupil with the sacrificial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary aiujas and mystic 
doctrines, they Call a spiritual teacher {■ ivhdrya)™ Xow 
the teaching which is the function of the teacher cannot 
be ftdlilled without the learning which is the function of 
the pupil, end therefore the very injunction to teach im¬ 
plies aud establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the miltueUCCt r B efforts fail without those of one to be 
influenced. If you object that this tow does not make 
reading the Yeda the ol jeet of definite injunction, I reply, 
What matters it to us if it is not? For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a separate injunction for reading 
the Yeda, it will still remain perpetually enjoined :ls a 
duty w because the passage which mentiona it is it jierpetual 
unaydda or "supplementary repetition” 1 Therefore the 
former jWw argument and its answer, which were 

given before under the idea ilrnt there was a definite 
injunction to read the Veda, must now be discussed in 
another way to suit this new view. 

5Tqw the priffid /orfe argument was that the study of 
Mtadmad, not being authoritatively enjoined, Is not to be 
commenced; the 11 conclusion " was that it is to be com¬ 
menced as being thus authoritatively enjoined* 

1 The anting of Odim*, inipEc* rrn Jni da in thu pro-rut cue ia the 
s previous i idhu whlth it tbu* re- im^s^n vh\ch m-‘ntionn fchnt tlia 

iwdtiraciftnunU nod m» carr&c* Y*la u r^l, u it vniuiKeM 

i; Bti iijUii] Autlvri^ r JCl-n tbi.* pwftortii m'jJAi tu 
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Kow ike upholders of the former nr primd jack view 
nr-ue as follows;—'' We put to the advocates of the ooji- 
clusinn the following dilemma: Does the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil fo to understand the mean hi" 
of what is rend, or does it only refer to the hare reading*? 
It cannot lie the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
can not depend for its fulfilment on the pupil's understand- 
in" wluit is taught [<w this will depend on hht anility as a 
recipient]; and the latter will not help you, os, if the bum 
reading is sufficient, the ilmiarnsa discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the \ edit, which is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way; now 
if there is no nnd of understanding the inenuin^ at ail 
why should we talk of doubts and still more of nly lit,™ 
of ascertaining the true meaning by tneona of laborious 
discussion ! And therefore in accordance with the well- 
known principle, - That which is a tiling of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an iutellimsnt 
imui. as, for instance, ajar which is in brood light and in 
contact with the external and internal senses* as there is 
m the present case no such thing as a subject to exercise 
jl upon, or a useful end to Iks attained by it. we maintain 
tliat tha study of Uftnamsd is not to be commenced." 

We gmnt, in reply, that the injunction to tench does 
not imply a corresponding necessity that the student moat 
understand the meaning; still when a man has road the 
Veda with its subsidiary ttApi*, fln d has compmheudcd 
the general connection of the word* with their respective 
meanings, this will imply an understanding of the mean- 
iug of the Veda, just as it would in any ordinary human 
compositions. M Hut may we -tot say that, just ns in 
the case of the mother who -aid to her son, ‘Eat poison/ 
the meaning literally expressed by the words was not 
what she wished to convey, since she really intended to 
fwbld anything at all in such and such a house- 

so if the literal meaning of the Veda does not express its 
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real purport, the old Objection will recur villi full force 
that die study of Mfmiimsd will have neither subject nor 
eud [os there will be uo use in understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother’s case, it may only lead 
astray, mill so common sense must lie the ultimate judge"], 
Wo reply, that your supposed illustration and the ease 
in question are not really parallel. In the supposed 
illustration the primary meaning o£ the words would 
be obviously precluded, because a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker like a mother, end you would 
know at once that this could not be "hat the wished to 
say ] but in the ease of the Veda, which is tmderived from 
a Hi - personal author, why should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended 1 And it is jnsi the doubts 
that arise, us they mriLsmiimlly will Jo, in reference to this 
intended meaning, which will bo the proper “ subject" of 
hffmiimsa discussion: and the settlement of these doubts 
will be its proper “ cud.” Therefore, whenever the true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained 1 by that reading 
which is virtually prescribed by the authoritative injunc¬ 
tion to u Brahman to tench, it will be a proper subject for 
Systematic discussion : mid lienee we bold that tne study 
of Mimairisi » enjoined, and should be commenced, 

" WaU* be ii so” {say tiie followers of the Nyiiyn], “ but 
bow out tiie Ted as be said to he umteimd from any personal 
author, when there is no evidence to establish this f 
Would you maintain tlmt they have no personal author be¬ 
cause, although there is an unbroken lino of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, just us Is the case with 
the soul”?* This argument is weak, because the alleged 
characteristics [unbroken tradition, Jtc.J era not proved; 
for those who hold the human origin of the Vedas main- 
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tain that the line of tradition was interrupted at tlia time 
uf the dissolution of the universe. And, again, what is 
iLKMint by this assertion that the author is not remembered? 
Is it (i.) chat no author is believed, or ( 2 .) that uo author 
is remembered 1 The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
flNit.-> we hold that God is proved to have been the author, 
Aor can the second, because it cannot stand the test of the 
following'dfbama, viz., is it meant (u.j that no author of 
tiic \ tsda is remembered bv some one person, or fj.) by anv 
pereon whatever I The former supposition breaks down 
,ls j 1 wt>uld FOVO too much, since it would apply to such 
an isolated stanza os " He who is religions and "has over* 
come pride and anger “ &>.i And the Utter supposition is 
inadmissible, since it would bo impossible for any person 
who was not omniscient to know tlmt no author of the 
\eda was recollected by any person whatever. Moreover 
there is actual proof that the Ved* l.ud a personal author' 
f of wc ar - lie “ foU ^' a :-The sentences of the Veda must 
have originated from a personal author, since they have 
the character of sentences like those of Kalidasa and other 
writers. And,again, the sentences of the Veda have been 
composed by a competent person, since, while they possess 
authority, they hn\G r ju the same lime* t-lie character 0 f 
sentences, like those of Maim and other sages. 

But [ask the Mfmriipsak&s] may it not be assumed that 
'■:ili study of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study 
of it by the pupils preceptor, since the study of the Veda 
must always have had one common character which was 
Llie same in former times m now;” and therefore this un¬ 
interrupted succession has force to prove the eternity of 
the Veda ? This reasoning, however [the Mmydyikfts 

’ Miilh»T» wont that the author ior» .liH M l, n , lW a. w* , , 
of tW* 'buim, fbon«h Uftkimon t« whfch, L,j ^"hu^ 

inriny pthuji]?, vr&a neat iv. n-^:\nh' mithuf, 11,. - f f ™ 
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answvrj cannot rise to the height of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, m 
** All stuily of thu Mutmbharata was preceded by an earlier 
study of it by the pupil's preceptor* since it is the study 
ef the Mahabtoirata, which must have been the same in 
former times us now,* 1 But [the Mlmaifigakaa will ask 
whether there is not a difference be ween these two cases, 
since] the Sumtl declares that [Vishnu incarnate us] Yyiisa 
was the author of the Mahabhiinitup in accordance with 
the line, " Who else than the lotus-eyed Yishgu could be 
the maker of the MuMbhiirata? 33 [while nothing of this 
sort recorded in any Sinjiti in regard to the Veda]. This 
srgnmt nt, however,, is pithless* since those words of the 
Purushasukta (Big V,„ x. go), "From him sprang the Rich 
mid Sam an vciy-i.-s ; from him sprang the Metres ; fti Mil him 
the Yu jus aroae; w prove time Liu? Veda hud a maker. 

Further [proceed the ^aiyayikas] we hold that sound 
is non-eternal 1 because it bus genus, and is also percep¬ 
tible to the external organs of beings such as ourselves, 
just os a jur is* 11 But," you in ay object, IF is not this 
argument refuted by the proof arising from the fact that 
we recognise the letter $ (for example) as the same we 
have heard before?” This objection, however* is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in question Is powerless to refute 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
speaks, as in the case of a man whose hair has been out 
and has grown again. Or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
afresh. " But [nsks the Jlimaipsaka] how cull the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorporeal PniuuieSvani. who 
has no palate or other organs of speech, rind there fore 
cannot have pronounced the letters?” "This objection 

1 Tin} crtamftjr of tin Vt Jji do- r--J- . Gfrvcra w^llLEiiiflvh'M 
S^'TiiL-. cm i!sii. U n* t uf tL- lIUuJisrHii Oil ^til -u-h ibi? indivithuiL* in vUdi 
f h-i-t a- iuemJ u i tcfunl e lH’ y rai-du Arm hot], but tEn-y hiivt 

1 Kit mal thinjp {&» tin atom" d not thcinehtfl jjctttfn, Botli thm= 
fiix- g wator. b ad *ir F wkvUt ;tigumi-nt* btjrmg- father Op tEw 
tiiM, ■£»?, tftbiFr. Itad *otiT;. harta 'SydywaM* shik* Khun] ihtui to Lfcjo 
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Umj ant nJ] mipcnxpEibtr to tbs 
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[litis wore the Ndiyayika] is not happy, because, though 
[ itnutHiivani is by nature ni corporeal, lie ctm yet assume 
a body in sport, in urder to show k ; tulri t sa to bis wor- 
sl uppers, Consequently tin; arguments in favour of the 
doctrine that the \edn had no personal author me in¬ 
conclusive," 

I shall now [says the Miuiatnsaka] clear up the whole 
question. What is mount by this p&Hruakeyatta ['■ deri¬ 
vation from a personal author’] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (l) mere procession (wfpanfintmj from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when wo daily utter it? or (2,) is it the 
arrangement—with a view to its manifestation—of know- 
l'-'Lge acquired by other modes of proof, ns in the ease of 
treatises composed by persons like ourselves 1 Jf the first 
a@uiing be intended, there will be na dispute between 
113. 1 II the second sense be meant, t ask whether it h 
established («.J by inference,* or (&.) by sunernaturol testi¬ 
ng pny ? (a.) The former alterant ive ennui, l be correct, be¬ 
cause Jour argument would equally apply tot be sentences 
111 such ^ tlie MdlaUmidhnvLi [which, of course, 

being a work of fiction, has no authoritative character! 
If you qualify your argument by inserting the saving 
clause, “while they possess authority ." 3 [as supra, p. jSft 
line 31], even this explanation will fail to satisfy n pbilcK 
sopher. For the sentences of the Veda are universally 
defined to be sentences which prove things Lhat are not 
provable by other evidence. But if you could establish 
that these Vedio sentences only prove what is provable 
by other evidence, this definition would be at once con- 
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trndicted, just as if a man were lo say that bis mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Pam- 
mesvura might assume a body in sport, iu order to show 
kindness to his worshippers, k would not m all follow 
that be would perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature. 1 
Xor is it to he assumed that his eyes and other senses 
alone wo old have the power of producing &ndi knowledge, 
for wo can only draw- upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This has been declared by the 
tiiLm [Prabbikara] when he refutes the supposition of an 
omniscient author— 

" Wherever we do find the power of an organ intensified/ 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects; thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant ot the veiy minute, but not in the 
ear's becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (h.) we also maintain that your position cannot 
he established by any supposed supernatural testimony 
[os that quoted above bom Lhe Hig-Yeda, " from him 
sprang the Kk]i and Samau verses”j. Fur lIlo rule of 
Fdi.iini {iv. 3, roi) will ^tUl remain inviolate, that the 
grammatical a Abes with which such name;* as Kiithakti. 
Kalapa, and Talttirfya arc formed, impart to those deri¬ 
vatives the iujusc of H uttered hy ,p Ea£ba, Kuldpin, &e. ± 
though we maintain time these names have reference [not 
to those putts of the Veda as first composed by these 
sages, but] to the fact that these sages instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the some way We 
hold [In reference to this vetso from the Big-Veda] tliat 
it only refers to the institution of certain schools of tra¬ 
ditional study of these Vedas, 

Nor will any supposed inference establish the noit- 

1 Id Mourning »Mt^rijitw^Tr bt- * Tte J*Inu Mm# shirty ^hiox 

wdu|c] bv iiatij^ct It, lintt] iJtl *uch ‘uptrJmin.-iti jfcvdopmcaU lm4i- 

ticuu. in thfSr kaiflit* 
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eternity of sound, because [.is we said before] it is opposed 
to the evidence- of our consciousness, [since we certainly 
recognise die letter now heard us the ono heard before], 
Xor is it reasonable to reply that, although the letters are 
not the same, they seem to be so on account nf their 
identity of species, For hare we ask our opponents a 
question—-Is this idea that " the apparent sameness arises 
from identity of species ” put forward from a wish to 
preclude entirely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an imagined fear of error] because experi¬ 
ence shows that the recognition will sometimes be erroneous 
[ns in the cases of the hair and jasmine mentioned above] ? 
{«■) If it arises from the latter reason, we Mimamaakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination— 

“Hl who foolishly imagine- that some thing aa yet 
unknown to him wiil come hereafter to stop his 
present conclusion, will go to mtor rein in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts/' 

(fc) <1 But [the Naiydyikns will ask-] dues not this recog¬ 
nition of y and other letters [ns the same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which csiste the samp j a each, 
and not to the several individual letters, since, in fact, we 
perceive that they are different as uttered Lv different 
persons, otherwise we could not make such distinct ions 
as we do when wa sav 'Son mint man is reading' f * 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede¬ 
cessors, fur as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual p's, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any such thing as a species 3; and we maintain 
that, just ns to the man who does not understand [the 
Naiyiyika doctrine of] the species g , the one species [m 
tiie NaiyiyikiL view] will by the influence of distinction of 
ptaee, magnitude, form, and individual sounds, appear os 
if it were variously modified as itself distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, as short; so to the man who does 
not understand our [Mimamsakit doctrine of] oms individual 
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the quo g (Uj our view) will by the Jiverntry gf kl maul- 
festers/' 1 appear to him asa'C luted with their respective 
peculiarities; mid as contrary characters ado in this way 
ascribed [to the letter j], there is n fallacious appearance 
iif distinction [between different g s], Bet does this ascrip¬ 
tion of contrary characters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a difference [between the p] r result (1J from the 
nature of the thing, or {2.} from our imagination ! There 
is no proof of the former alternative; for p if It were true, 
as an itdierent difference would have to be admitted be¬ 
tween different rfa, we should have to say, w Chaitra has 
uttered ten rfs ” and not “Chaitm lias uttered the same 

ten times/ 1 On the latter supposition, there ls no proof 
of any inherent die'motion between for inherent one¬ 
ness is not destroyed by a difference of external disguises* 
Thus we must not conceive, from the apparent distinction 
caused by such external disguises as jars, &c. r that there 
is any inherent distinction, n-s of parts, in the one indivi¬ 
sible ether* The current use of the rejected phrase [ie*, 
** different** m applied to the y$] b really caused by the 
noi&y which in each case is different. This has boon said 
by the great teacher— 

u The object which the Naiyayikos seek by supposing a 
Species is* in fact, gained from the letter itself; 
and the object which they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises ;* so that the assumption of species is 
useless," 

And again— 

“Since in regard to sounds such m teresistible instinct 
of reeggnition b always awake within us r it pro- 
eludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sounds iion-eteraity. IT 

This at once refutea the argument given in the [Xaiya- 

1 JjiiEnEfti maEiLOifcnrt £hi£ thb vihn- in thm.-' ti4ti jUnctioDH" and L duj^nc- 

tkmft nf iht iif ** tuaiufrftt M t±ici &J- tiann,' ettawtaarrl bjr I ha Tihmtioiu 

m)'i «fetj£g found nf the Mr. ,r —IkJiiiniynt f JtftafcfUd 

? "Wtail L* ulejuiL by 4 nuEde 1 (jiijt/j'■ i 17, 
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yiku] treatise by YagiSwara, entitled Mihia-mamharvi, 
** Bound is non-eternal from the feet of its being a special 
quality belonging to an organ of sense 1 {sc. the ear), just 
as colour is to the eye," 

We can also refute it in the following ways ; (a.) If we 
follow the [Saftkhya and Vedilnta] view that sound is a 
substance, it is evidently overthrown® £aa in that ease 
sound can not be n quality] ; (k) if we take it us referring 
to the noise, not the sound, we have no dispute, as it only 
establishes what we ourselves allow; mid (cl) the infer¬ 
ence is overthrown by the "* Limiting condition " 
of a&r&xanatoa, or " the not causing audition/'* So TJda- 
yana tries at great length to establish that, although ether, 
tlits site of sound, is imperceptible, the non-existence of 
that which abides in Lids eiie is i erceptiblp; and he then 
brings forward as nu evidence for the non-eternity of 
sound, that sense perception which causes the use of such 
common expressions "The tumult is stopped/' IJ Thc 
sound has arisen- 111 But be is sufficiently answered * by 
our old reply [in p. 153]. that the- fallacious appearance of 


1 Th ■ N v.Iya liotiin 0 i.nt colour nm I 
gi^md jin; i l >[k*i’Eivt;l_v "jHicaaJ ij^rtrvli- 
(:i m of tbt eJemcota light 4 Umi ether: 
nftU iU thr ar^nii* *if wttiitig oleli! 

mv uf Ughl smd 

«tb*r t i-actk will, uf cnsiMi\ hiTij iti 
cftrrenponUili^ rp-Bcifll qmlitj. 

1 In \k Ijh Unf 7 , l n*cl frti- 
tpi£lAdfiiifci&cfc 

* Cf- nErtc ppi 7, Si, («>fl tli* Chir- 
fiif I Hi - 1 Tbr 

irpicUt M limit* ft fcr^ 

jjtiuml middle tfcfm ; ft in- defied 
a« JJ thal -which id way* 
the njftjEir term* but r|i)r* mit mimjm 
iucciitnj.iaJ!iTF tha SHiilUJiL ' 1 Thufi if 
Uii'i efinililiOT] “(mUrad From iret 
fuA h uMwl III® 

! 11“ lit u ! Z| ■ 3 1 .MuiLta In \ix& HUnUc k>: - 
raijpie U hii* Grt* hi nn longer 
< mr, Hi-h^ Id KiffTTcr to U«ei Ny ilyi 
liM ini in thfl o:*t, uur a u th ■ -r 
objL'cti thiU f&j middle torn 
th-.' fact “F iU bdlh^ ft bjKGUkl i|ti=dkp 
twlimg-lnf V» Mi oqpm -4 1 J 


j - loo-wide, i .r_, it fc Boftifftiiacfl fntind 
whpr«. the major h.-rui hK FL - Umil M 
is tint Emod, iL*. *y/. F in jfmviif ftwlf, 
fcrccitiiitigf the Mimrihibu doctrine. 
Tu obv [iti! thip b gtfojK feta la ad.) iha 
“ci-indiliuTi. 11 J- TPht«ciMHg ftaditicin" 
ft& lie will readily cr>n™.k' tluiC aft 
th*M- thioga i» nrisi-tt-i-niH] whirfe, 
irAjfr util riTKi|fn^ fl Wffftflp On? 
h] Lin! iM^ tst'liwifung: to mi h i| _m of 

mu*** hji. *sSm wAmit. Hut J mttd 
nciinx ly ad»i Uuii this addUkfi w ( pu 1 iI 
iMift-kv Ebe VfKok strynjijjeiit imgatcity. 
In tm t, the Pdu-va MlmiimjC m& the 
^yJya <nn. noeer togetWr m 

iIllh qiH^tfoh s>f the t-temity of h'lmit, 
w thrlr liuiiktu of viitvtr ima bo totftUjr 
dEfFen-nL 

* In tin. f-.inmr r e-a.-vj m u bjn?c tbc 
dhtntipm a( B 1 'iisiitj, in tbe liitUr It 4 

JifiEfr iiyiiim. 

5 in l jl, Ihkc j;, J p;ftd 
pahdii for tumd^aiki, Ce T th «3 iwiAivo 
ftnritt Df ArtiK +OJA + ijA, 
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distinction arises from contrary character being errone¬ 
ously ascribed, just a:?, in the story, the demon Tala wont 
away [as well us ItetAIa] when the offering of blood was 
given to tlm latter . 1 * And ns for the objection raised by the 
author of the Ny&^kiUkam , s that, if sound wore eternal, 
the conclusion must follow that it would bo either always 
perceptible or always imperceptible, this tdso is obviated 
by our allowing that we only perceive that sound which 
ia manifested by our articulate noise . 3 And as for the 
{Natyuyika) argument against Lhe existence 4 * * * * 9 * of such a 
constant relation as this which is supposed between iho 
manifested “sound 11 and the manifesting "noise / 1 since 
they both coma simultaneously in contact with the sens© 
of hearing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
with equal force in the case of the SOuh s 

Therefore as the Veda is tlius proved to have not 
originated from any personal author, and as the minutest 
germ of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destroyed^ 
we bold it as satisfactorily demonstrated that it has a 
self - established authority in fill matters relating to 
duty, 

“'Well"* [setv our opponents], “let this question rest; 


1 T do not know lliin li^ntt TlIIji 
Mill i%vl6X& Ai* to two cLumimi who 

our y Vik nun Ldilj& 011 thr ir ibouId^F* 

[\i lilo SlipMMiu^WtW, It Pippean 
to be referred tt bei¥ *■ EUuite»t% 

hiiw am in j wt*r wui iiiffico for two 

OjrtH iCLcntjl. 

■ Tliia in probably* wmrk by EM- 

uxvajhn [*H= Bi\ ifilLV Bill l**d*Xy 

p 261 t 

9 MrriiuV or mt u *rpcaUU' 
noim& r Tt pmdWM I to _ vibratoi* of 
j-jf which rtfidEf lEiAnifctt ihu tfVtr- 
KiuaJ- Tb: k \* ilwnj'* *» 
cti=ni&] bat imudihJ<i hum giiing on, 
whiiJa «'l modify 3 nb> fl Hlrhnito 
ipLHfch by out tttAjtw aj-tkubniira*. 
I Ink': Ht ip it fill b^riL Ha 
to h^A 

* ] n-arl in p. rjb Imo I $ P nmd-'W- 
l-uhrM flfld mdFictW, 

> IL wouJ li b* * af ryu iAfci4rm 
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hut how about another well-known controversy f It is 
said— 

'* F The Sritikliyaa bold that both amhoiiutiveiiifis and 
nen-auLhoritativencss tiro self-proved; Llie followers of 
the Kyilya hold that both are proved by *u mottling else 
[as inference, &c.]; the Buddhists bold that the bitter is 
self-proycd and the former proved by something else; ibo 
teachers of the Veda maintain that authoritative ness id 
self-proved and non-nuihcriutiveness proved by some* 
tiling else/ Xow we aak p amidst all this discussion, how 
do the Jtimaijisakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeiit-ss oE duty is self-proved ? And what 
in the meaning oE this so-called self-proved authoritative- 
ness { Is it (a.) that aufchnriLativoiiess springs from itself ? 
or (ft) thtit it springe from the n^ht knowledge in which 
it resides? or (&) that it springs from the instrumental 
causes [as the eye, &c,] which produced the right know¬ 
ledge in which it reside* 1 or (t£) that it resides in u par* 
ticoliu knowledge produced by the instrumental causes 
which produced the right knowledge ? 1 or (r,) that it 
resides m a particular knowledge produced by the instru¬ 
mental causes only which produced the right knowledge? 

" (a.) It cannot be th § first, because wherever the relation 
of cause and effect is found there must be a difference, 
and therefore these two caunot reside in the same subject 
[it, authorita!ivi;nu£s cannot cause itself], (ft) It cannot 
be the attend, because if knowledge, which is a quality, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would have to be a 
sub*Lance, as being an intimate cause* (e.) It cannot be 
the third, because 1 author!tali'vencss* cannot properly be 

1 Thin U FrfltMkftrV* riuw [v.<^ * folbhniOf m « 

SWdh, Mukt4v, F ii B nS), Th- first to th^rqtmimrvnnd ohlj luktuifcfl 
knawltiig* lm in Qm farm u Tbis w a Lav* ijualttE,.-*; touw if fcuthoritatiT** 
jar : " the wand kiwjwIHgi? i* th* nen* which Li a. chB™te;ri*tj* of rjybt 
MgnitioQ fkf ibis usmptira tet thu ka&wbdgc r war* by it," it 

farm W I (wrcdfo Uip 10^1^ utul tbb would be A quslJty nf it, th&t is, 
l*U*f |£fvdi3e^i mahreftaUTOutf rl^ht kqowfo \&z iruiiid bo it* imi' 
fpKSindw^fllj, whi<!L reside* m it u cauue g^d Lhbretup.- » *ub- 

iu thAriiZL'irUtia, aLlilcc. 
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' produced 1 at ail, 1 whether we call it a general character¬ 
istic (up&dhi) or a species for if we cal! it an 

npddhij it is defined as the absolute non-existence ot any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection; 8 and this cannot be 
produced, for we ail allow rinafc absolute nonexistence is 
eternal; and still less can we speak of its being produced, 
if we regard it as a specie^ (i) Nor can it ho the fourth, 
for wrong knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par¬ 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the instrumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro¬ 
duce the particular/ just as the general idea 'seed/ as applied 
to 1 tree,' is included m the ['articular seed of any special 
tree, a% e r g. t the Dnlhcrgia Sisu; otherwise wa might sup- 
pose tliat the particular had no instrumental cause at all 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as Well as true knowledge]; for noii-nuthuritative- 
□053, which Vedanlists and most Mfmtiipsak lv* allow to bn 
produced by something external, must also bo considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge [it, a wrong know¬ 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrumental causes which 
produced the right knowledge. (e*) As lor your Jtfih 
view, we ask whether by being produced by the insttn- 
mental causes on/y which produced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the absence of a 1 defect 1 ! It 
cannot be the former alternative; because the followers of 
the Nydya who hold that author! tail veiiess is proved by 
something external [as inference, &ej, would at unco grant 
that authoritativeness is produced by the instrumental 
causes of knowledge combined w ith the absence of a 'defect. 1 

l Thir el't, Jte. K would be it^ in- 1 Tlw» Piirr* frhfc* 

■tniBieiatAl caiwcft. Molk'tittafl £■ t%ht IsiHiurtedge, 

1 Tlii! iLffit ilirec cfclA-mta ** sab- * Wwf btinwledgt U produod 

ttftlKe,” LJ cjurUity,” Mid M «&«*/" by the usm* inritnuuMUaJ raturtu »;«* 
mm cntisil jhtH Of ipoctei; th<! hkut LEi# itc.1 which prc*Sw>J ri^U 
Um r " jgcuW w rOo^fl/' M intLmaUi kEUVttfttJg^ hat by tbv*c t^ihir vAtk 
Ration," Mid H ntm■ piJat«ic^ M Bn? ;i M ft," ni biliuoictiji^ dHtmncfi, 
called wp idhit W “general ch&rai- kc, 
fcurijtis, 1 ' 
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Keither can it bo the latter alternative - for, inasmuch as 
it is certain tlint the absence of a ‘defect ’ is found com¬ 
bined with the various iiiatmmental causes, this absence of 
n ‘ defect' is fixed as by adamantine glue to be a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac¬ 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent, 1 and 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition.* 
If you object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence am 
be an effect or not? If it cannot, thou we should have to 
allow that cloth is eternal,as its "emergent non-existence" 
or destruction would be impossible. If it am be no effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also i this rope 
binds you at both ends. This has also bean said by Uda- 

yaiut [in his Kusumdfljali, i. 10 ]_ 

As csisiiiiiee, so loo non-existence is hold to be a cause 
as well as an effect.’ 

"The argument, in my opinion, runs as followsRight 
knowledge depends on some cause* other than the coin (non 
causes of knowledge, from tins very fact that, while it Unu 
effect, it is also knowledge, just as wrong knowledge does.* 
Anthorientireties is known through something external to 
itself [-j., infr-renci-], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, ns we also see in non-authoritativeneea. 

“Therefore, as we can prove that authoritativencss is 
botb produced uttd recognised by means of somethin* 
external, the Mimdmsa tenet that ‘mitlioritativeuess h 
self-proved ’ U like a gourd overripe and rotten.' 1 

Tbit long harangue of our opponent, however, la but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with Ids fiat; for (<>.} wi- 
mean by our phrase ‘‘self-proved" that while right, know¬ 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes "of know- 


1 $€&, if tE-1 ri„- lh'^Ai'f^.iiatht'h! 
bjtfamti ; if not, ftrHL lap, lini! 
20, I n:aii f/otAjJ rtifrfTui for i/n- 
TrtW, 

1 A ttyrjj'Arj wMhixiiw n m- 

JMfttJ iii ppfgftflg* §aU asarita^ribliv 
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ledge, it la not produced by any other cause (as ** defect. h 
&c*) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
full:—Right knowledge ia not produced by tiny other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledge, while, at 
the tame Lime, it is produced by these* because it is noi 
the site of wrongness of knowledge,—just like a jar. 1 Nor 
can Uttay ana's 1 argument be brought forward as establish¬ 
ing the dependence of authoritative ness on something 
external, lor it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument * l Right know¬ 
ledge is net produced by any cause which is olIict than 
tire causes of knowledge and is also other than 1 defect/ 3 
from the very fact of its being knowledge—like wrong 
knowledge/' Again, since right knowledge can arise from 
rise causes of knowledge per ar p it would be a needless com¬ 
plexity to suppose that any tiling ebe b a cause, whether 
ecu call it a gam or the absence of a M defect” (cbwAa). 4 

« But surely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
mm% be a cause of right knowledge?” Wo meet lhb p 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect b only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acta negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge* As it bus been said— 


l WMpffl Of kticwWg* {apra* 
C au onlyrtafcto in kHovlMtav 
u a thimmUriitk' oar<p*i[ty tlseiwF; 
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is irf ntfrKf pfodiwvd by other Ici- 
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LnowltMTyno ia- F ctf.. Use pattitH* ut ^’ 

fcc.), hut St i* w+% pfflmwitfhj ti»w 

ntJie'i- cuuiH-* cornin'rtN Uon with 

|x-Efci^ * 1*0 ppxjjdofcd b r V tlju IllAtrSL- 
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tiV - UlY - other ■ ilt 4 mUieHt&l - niti*M. 
iner - ^ ■ of- krtwlcdgc, -w hlle-at- 
tV- utbe - time - it - ts -p™u«wi r by- 
li^S*. 


3 J ■u.jipfrftc tMi u the aliment 

at tbo ciiW of thn prv Vjui]* 
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* 'fly} Njdjf* holcb thiil wr>Dj 
Lnnwled^ i* tv ► ■"ctaffeet," 

a 4 JafittOlop. fce.. iu the eye, 
ri^hfc kftowli-dpt by * yaw o* n \'u- 
tiaii ri ra* the direct mntn-ci uf tho 
hciujthy i -r_r-ui mth a true object'!, or 
by the absenoo of ■ “ deb et " 
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" J hero fore wo reasonably conclude from the presence 
gi'mw the absenceof ‘defects/ 1 from theirabsence 
the linn -existence rif the two hinds of non-authori- 
tntiveness, 1 and from this the genera] conclusion ." t 

(i.) We maintain that the recognition of right know¬ 
ledge is produced by the same muses only which mi^V n 
ns perceive the first knowledge 4 [sc, the eye, mind, Ac.] 
Nor can yon object that tills view is precluded, because it 
would impty that there could be no such thing as doubt; 
for we answer that doubt arises in cases where, although 
all the cruises which produce knowledge are present, there 
is also the simultaneous presence of some opposing cutises 
os a “ defect,” Ac. 

As for your argument [0 Naiyiyika! given supra, in p. 
Ig8, lines 17-24], l ask, Is your own argument an authori¬ 
tative prouf by itself or not? If it in, it proves too much 
[for it would properly apply to itself mid lend na to infer its 
own dependence on externa] proof, whereas you hold it to 
be independent of such] ; and if it is not, we should have a 
cu'Cof rr$nsa«s in infinitum, for it will want some other 
pro^d to confirm its nuthoriUtiveneBS, and this too in iu 
turn trill want some fresh proof, and so on for ever. 

As for the argument urged by U day ana 1 in the Kueu- 
mifljali, when he tries to establish that immediate and 
vehement action does not depend on the agent's certainty 
as to the authoritative ness of the speech which sets him 
acting: "Action depends 011 wish, its vehemence on that 
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of the visit, 1 visit on the knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some wiahed-for end, and this is 
only ascertained by an inference based uu sonic 'sign" which 
proves that the thing is closely connected with the wished- 
for cad, and this inference depends on the tilings being 
in direct contact with the agent's senses; hat throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the MSiiiurp^i idea of 
the perception of authoritaliveness is never once found as 
u cause of action/' All this appears to us simple bluster, 
like that of the thief who ostentatiously throws open all 
his limbs before me, when I had actually found the gold 
under lii3 armpit. It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all; and in this we 
can distinctly trace the influence of that very perception 
of author! taliYeiieaj [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, then, as it might always arise so in 
every given case, all ascertainment o£ aotWitativeiicas 
would be useless; and as the very existence of what is 
unascertained is rendered til)certain, pour authoritative' 
ucss would have to be considered as dead arid bunch. 
Hut enough of this prolix controversy ; since it has been 


«Therefore the nuihorirativoucss of a cognition, which 
(authoritativeness) presented itself as representing 
a rent fact, may he overthrown by the perception 
of « 1 defect,' which perception is produced by some 
sign that prot on tlie discrepancy between the cog¬ 
nition ami the fact,"® 

Now with regard to the Vedn, which is the self-proved 
and authoritative criterion in regard to duty, [we have the 
following divergency between the two great Mima ipsa 
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scliools] -—The V.-Ja is composed of three portions, respec¬ 
tively called * hymns ” (maniTti), "exidaniitory passages 
(artkawtda), and "injunctions " (ridhi ) ; and by *' injune- 
tl0u " wo Iuea « such sentences ^ “ Let him who desires 
heaven sacrifice with the jyotishtomm” Here t« t the affix 
of the third person singular, denotes an enjoining power, 
which is L ‘ coloured 11 [or rendered definite] try the meaning 
ot the root, according to the opinion uf th B followers of 
IlliatUi Kuumrila, wlto maintain that words signify 1 some - 
tinny definite by themselves [apart from the sentence], 
Ihe followers of Guru Prabhiikarn, on the contrary, ItoM 
that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify nn 
action or something to be dune . 2 Thus nil has been mado 
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CHAPTER XIII- 

THIS PANINI-DABjAJfA , 1 

It any one asks,Where arc we to learn how to separata 
a root and un affix so m to bfc able to (say, "This part is tho 
original root and tins is an affix/ * may we not reply that 
to those who have drunk the water* of Piitailjnti this 
question produces no confusion, since it is notorious that 
the rules o£ grammar have reference to this very point of 
the separation of the original roots and affixes ? Thus the 
very first sentence of the venerable Ffltaiijali, the author 
of the tf Groat Commentary/ 1 is u allm faMdnztM&inam " 
M Now comes the exposition of words/' The particle tUAa 
fnow") is used here as implying a new topic ora com¬ 
mencement; and by tbe phrase, "exposition of words/ 1 la 
meant the system nf gramrnar pnt forth by PdjiinL Now 
e doubt might here arise as to whether this phrase implies 
that the exposition of words m to be the main topic or 
not; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he employed 
the particle a£h&, since this particle implies that what 
fallows is to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The word “exposition a * {anuMsam), as here used, im¬ 
plies that thereby Vaidic words, such as those in the line 
iatft n& d&rft ahUvishfayt? i&c., and secular words as ancillary 
to these, as the common words for fl cow, 1 " horse p ' p * man/* 

*• Miidh&va unei tbia twnc a * (itefnt Ms trc&ti uf 

becsL^L;..' Ihfl gran m aciaish adapted pjAu^i &t™, ami not £n hi* JjuiuEeiI 
and fully tin? kff* of ibn Alpha* 

Ptirvu-Mui^n-.sii iciwul that wmtul 2 Rig-Veda, I. y, 4, 
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"elephant,” "bird" &c ,ure made thesubject of the exposi- 
, ’ )A, are deduced from their original roots and pivi.erlv 

formcd or m other words, are explained ^ divided'into 
itiot ana affix. We moat cotisidi-r that the compound in 
this phraae represents a genitive of the object tfaltinuM- 
mnamBtu .m ling fo r hUaigdnrdu^mi,,,]. and as there is a 
rule of tVinini (iarwnHi r ha, h. z, 14), which prohibits 
composition in such a construct jail, wa are forced to con¬ 
cede that the phrase iattdOmtMsunam does not come before 
ua as a duly authorised Compound. 

Hera however, arises a discussion [as to the true unpli- 
cation of tlie alleged role of JMniniJ, for we hold that bv 
“■ wherever an object and an agent are both ex¬ 

pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending wish a lent affix, there the object alone mm 
. P l]t ' n t1l,? S^'itive and not the agent;* tins limitation 
amiugfrom our taking vbJmyapr&pti in the stitra os a 
fttAinrWi compound. 1 Tijns we mtist sav, " Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by on unpractised cowherd,” We 
niuy, however, remark in passing that dome authors do 
maintain that the agent may in such cases be nut in the 

JT5S£ l e]l « tIie i hence we find if state I in 

the Xiilika Commentary: " Some authors maintain that 
triers should be an option in such cases without any dis¬ 
tinction, and thus they would equally allow such a eon- 
structiou as < the exposition of words of the teacher' or ■ by 
ie teacher. Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
pirssc 111 question really mean that the “exposition" 
uitended relates to 1 coifs and not to things, and since this 
can bo at once understood without any mention of the 

t j* h , .. 
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agent, i.e, p the teacher, any such mention would be plainly 
supei lluDLis; mid therefore as the object mu 1 the agent 
are both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not ait instance of the genitive of tlie object (coming 
under ii T 3, 66 r and iL z f 14}, but rattier an instance of 
quite aisotiu^r rule, vk a il j, 65, which directs thru an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a kfit affix, is to be pot in the genitive [which in this 
instance is expressed by the Mpurusha compound]; and 
the compound in question will l>e strictly analogous to 
such recognised forms as idhma-pmvmSckana, patah-M- 
tam t See. 1 Or we might argue that, the genitive case 
implied in this tkashthHaipuruska is one of the ekes 
called " residual, in accordance with Pan ini's rule (iL 3, 
50)* “Let the genitive ho used in the residuum* [ie. t in 
the other constructions not provided for by special rale-] ; 3 
and in shi.-, way we might defend the phrase against the 
opponent's attack. u But,* It might be replied, "your 
alleged 'residual genitive' could bo assumed everywhere, 
aud we should thus hud all the prohibitions of composi¬ 
tion in constructions with a genitive case rendered utterly 
nugatory,” This we readily grant, and hence Bbartfihari 
in his Vdkyapadfya has shown that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the fiiscmi. 3 To this 
effect tire the words of the great doctor Vardiiamami— 
n In secular utterances men may proceed as they will, 

11 But in Yaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 

employed 

f, Thus have they explained the meaning of Pun in is 

Sutras, since 

w He himself uses such phrases nzjanikarivA and iai- 

jrfaifi/jcikah” A 

1 Tlfoc letualtj occur in the 4 Hswo wQipranda occur in J-ft- 

Kmlarii-ft to Plain! £L 2, S; Ui- 3* ium'1 fi. 4. 50, aorf L 4, 
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Tlence it follows Unit the full meaning rif the sentence 
tn question (of the Mtthdhlt&shya) is that "it is to bs 
understood that the rules of grammar which may be 
taken as a synonym for "tike exposition concerning words' 
arc now commenced/ 1 

" Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intended meaning, it would have been better to have 
said "now comes grammar/ as the words 'now comes 
the exposition of words* involve a useless excess of 
letters/ 1 This objection cannot, however, be allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as hlMnuMsftnutn, 
the sense of which can be so readily inferred from its 
etymology, proves that the author intends to imply an 
end which sStall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (a% 4 ) to the Veda. 1 Otherwise, if there were no 
such end eel forth, there would lie no cmisequent applica¬ 
tion of the readers to the study of grammar* Kor may 
you gay that this application will he sufficiently enforced 
by the injunction for study, "the Veda with its six sub- 
ordiiiule parts must be rend us a duty without any (special) 
find/' 2 because, even though there be such an injunct ion, 
it will not follow that students will apply to this study, if 
no end is mentioned which will establish that it is an 
uiiga 0! the Ycda. Thus in old times the students, after 
reading the Yeda, used to be in haste to say— 

" Are not Yaidie words established by the Veda and 
secular by common life, 

18 And therefore grammar is useless ?" 

Therefore it was only when they understood it to be an 
ufiffu of the Veda that they applied themselves to its 
study. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would nut be likely t-« apply themselves to it either. 
It is to obviate this danger that it becomes necessary to set 
forth soma end which shall, at the same Li mo, establish 

1 Thu very wv*3 ^ in faMi- 1 Orapurei M*t HUDffr, SaniL 
tnijidjiiTinni finpllra llto Vi^l^ lines Liter., px. 113. It id a* train 

lljii Li jn-fiULidfl&iljf Ml Ait, Uj r : Veda in tbo 3 EjihubtiiAtija, 
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that grammar is an aiiga of t-Sae Veda, If B when the end 
is explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
course of sacrificial act* find would consequently lose their 
religious merit Hence the followers of sacrifice rend, 11 One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fire, nu using ms incorrect word* 
should offer an oxpiatory ottering to S&rnswatl 1 ' Xaw it 
i$ to declare this end which establishes Us at it is an tn^jn 
of Lhe Veda that he uses the words athv Salddmtddsttn^m 
and not at La pytlkaraimih* Now the rules of grammar 
must Lave an end, and a thing’s end is determined by men's 
pursuit of it with a vie w thereto. Just as in ft sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end; in the 
some way the end of the exposition of word-5 is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., propriety of speech, w But" an objec¬ 
tor may say, "will not the desired end be still nn attained 
for want of the true means to it T Kor can it be said 
that reading the Vedaword by word h tin- true moans; 
for this cannot be a means for the understanding of words, 
since their number is infinite* as divided into proper and 
improper v oids. 1 Tims there b a tradition that Brihas- 
pati for a thousand; divine years taught to Indra the study 
of words aa used in their individual forms when the \ edu 
is read word by word," and still he came not to the end. 
Here Lhe teacher was Brihaspati * tht P u P il lmlm * 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods; and yet 
the termination was not tflflchedi—much leas, then, 
in our day, let a man live ever so long ? Learning is 
rendered efficient by four appropriate men ns,—reading, 
understanding, practising, and handing it on to others , 
but in the proposed way 1 i fe would o uly sit fficc for the bare 
time of rending; therefore the reading word by word is 
not a means for the knowledge of words, anti consequently, 

I In llw Cnfclftt* text, p. i;A Jeii in Mm J utter fcAaitf, and 

in^rt ft Ln lific 4 iJttr 

1 „Vp in tfeo KHralti«l pad* text- 
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as we said .it first, the desired end is not established," 
We reply, however, that it "was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words was tu be attained by this reading 
won! by word. And again, since general and special rales 
apply at once to many esamples, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &a. (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way wo can 
easily comprehend an exposition of many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii. 2, 1), harmapi, tho 
affix an is enjoined after a root when the object is in 
composition with it; and by this rule we learn many 
words, ns ttmbkaMra, a potter" MmMdva, “ a cutter of 
stems " &c. But the supplementary special rule (iii 2, 3). 
dto ' nitpastinjc kah, directing that the affix An is to be used 
after a root that ends in long & when there is no iijmsarga, 
shows Low in 1 practicable this reading word byword would 
be [since it would never teach us how to distinguish im 
vpatarga\. * But since there arc other ninjas, why do you 
single out umiunmr as tho one object of honour? Ve 
Wply, that among the six tnigna the principal one is 
grammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
Bure to bear fruit. Thus it bus been said— 

" High unto Brahman himself, the highest of all religious 
austerities, 

"The wise have called grammar the first artsa of the 
Veda." 

Hence we conclude that the exposition of words is tho 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, of the Veda. Hence it has been 
said by the worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting a Viirttifcn], “ the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference, scripture, facility, and assurance," 1 Moreover 
prosperity arises from the employment of u correct word; 
thus Katvayatia hns said, “There is prosperity in the 
employment of a word according to the idstra,; it is equal 
to the words of the Veda itself.’* Others also have said 

1 See Billinljjie’i MahdtAiUAya, pp. u, 4 
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that *& singly word thoroughly understood and rightly 
used Incomes in Swargu the di'fiire-xaUkmg tow/ 1 Thus 
(they say)-— 

“They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech; 

" But those who use such false fornix as aehikramala 
must trudge thither on foot/ 11 

Xur need you ask " how can an irrational word possess 
such power V since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like tii the great god, For the Sruti s:iys, |J Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its heath, and seven ha bands — 
roars loudly the threefold-bound bull, die great god etiters 
mortals r ’ (Hag-Veda, iv. $ 8 , 3), The great commentator 
thus explains it:—The “four horns" are the four kinds 
of words—nouns* verbs* propositions, and particles; its 
11 three feet pp mean the three tinier past* proven t> and future, 
expressed by the tenfl^aflixes, tufa &c r ; the “two heads," 
the eternal and temponuy (or produced) words, distiu- 
grnahed m the " manifested " and the 11 mEmifester; 11 its 
''seven Lunds" are the seven cose affixes, including the 
eoajuguLioiiai terminations; “ threefold bound," as enclosed 
iu the three organs—the cheat, the throat, and the head. 
The metaphor ‘Trail* (triaAa&Aa) is applied from its pouring 
forth (rafWiapa), i^, p from its giving fmEt when used with 
knowledge. ** Loudly roam/ 1 ie +p utters sound, for the root 
ru menus “ sound ; 11 here by the word -■ sound " developed 
speech (or language) s is implied; 4 the great god enters 
mortals/'—the “great god" u>., speech,'—eutera mortals, 
t'.e,, men endowed with the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
declared the likeness [of speech] 3 to the supremo Brahman. 

The eternal word, called &phofa M without parts, and the 
cause of the world, is verily Brahman; thus it has been 

1 AfAii-rttFUffto *rcxn& put here m Bhsirtfihari which lapaedkttfj fo3- 
i fak form &f tbt k fre- Saw 

<|lJMitAtiTO *T tTxius for x llai-- \v.mU natural]? iab- 

flfalja aftc-r jctpipam, Uut tbv Matui- 

3 Or ft iwjnrao “tbodfrrtlnpH hhAhyft btn nnj mirnyum B*l- 
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declared by Bbaitrihuri in the part of his book called tlie 
Brahmnkdiidn~- 

11 Bmhmura, without beginning or end f the indestructible 
essence of speech, 

11 Which is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world/ 3 

* x But since tlkcre is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division. 1” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been said in the Pmkfrrmku— 

" £Some make a twofold division of words, some a four¬ 
fold or a fivefold, 

“ Drawing than up from the sentences as root, affix, 
and the like,* 

Hehtrtija interprets the fivefold division as including 
AomupratrarA« n&yu** Bat the fourfold division, men¬ 
tioned b_v the great commentator, is proper, since karma- 
pramchintii/as distinguish a connection produced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, m marking out a par¬ 
ticular kind of connection and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, they are really included in compounded 
prepositions (rqw&arpas)* 

u But" say some, J why do you talk so much of an 
eternal sound called sphota f This wo do not concede* 
since there i no proof that there is such n thing/ 3 We 
reply that our own perception h the proof. Thus thorn 
is one word “row" since all men have the cognition of n 
word distinct from the various letters composing it Yon 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction* 
that this perception of the word is a false perception. 

1 pi poratdj jinipk - 4 R'Alvl^.rj^mhiLim jmin jipvjL 

« gwrern in £ i if llsi [r i. w n t unit wnAat, ' J hi: rained liter tht A 

ikOt in* ujntiilly iu BsLCLbknt) in C'.ilij - Ei "L tiSTi-’ ,’ r 'TJlir Lnil-s*-* Hi UDilcfSti *i h! 

pm&m, rertt nifamyrtt heard, M ami 

: The jtDrjifn^.mrii/-AN.nlfDP iuij.ilv tliii n th 4(n,i that th^nt i* a rda- 
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Hence yon must concede that there b such a thin" as 
xjtfiota, as others be you cunaot account for the cognition 
of the meaning of the word. For the answer that its 
cognition arises from the letters cm*not liear examination, 
silicic ii break a down before either bora of the following 
dilemma :—Are the letters supposed to produce this cog- 
mtiun of the meaning in their uni fed or their individual 
capacity i Nut the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment, and therefore cannot form a united whale 
at nil; and nut the second, since the single letters have uu 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey} There is no conceivable alternative 
other limn thtfr single nr united capacity ; and therefore 
it follows (say the wise in these mutters) that* aa the 
leUrn'* cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, there 
must be a zpk&txi by means of which arises the knowledge 
of the meaning; and tlib sphofa is an eternal sound, dis¬ 
tinct from the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of the meaning, ,J It b disclosed {b-phufyatt} 
or revealed by the letters," hence it is called zplwfct, as 
revealed by the letters; or Hl from it is disclosed the 
mean inn/’ hence i t is called »ph&fa os causing the knowledge 
of the meaning,-—these are the two etymologies to explain 
the meaning of the word* And thus it hath been srdd 3 iy 
the worshipful PataHjali in the great Commentary, "Now 
what is the word 1 CWA 1 ff&tihf It is that word, by which, 
when prououneed, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewtop, tail, htunp, hoofs, and horns/' This 
is expounded by Kaiynta in the passage commencing, 
rt Grammarians maintain that it is the word, as distinct 
from the letters, which expresses the meaning, since, ii 
the letters expressed it, them would bo no use in pro¬ 
nouncing the second and fa] loud tig u-nes [a$ the first would 
have already conveyed rtf] we wished]/ 1 and ending, +( The 
V&kyupudit/a has established at length that it is the sphuta 
which, distinct from the letters and revealed by the sound 
expresses the meaning/ 1 

1 Sm BaUb ntyne’a edL, p. 3 a, 
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Here, however, an objectur may urge/'But should wo 
not rather say that the spJiofti bus no power to convey Lao 
meaning, it fails under either of tlie following .ilieruu- 
tivea, for is it supposed to convey the meaning when itself 
manifested or ui»n«mfust*:d J NoL the latter, because it. 
would them follow 1 that wo should find the effect of uon- 
y eying the meaning always produced, si nee, us sjdtefa Li 
suppled to be eteniEilp and there would thus be on ever¬ 
present cause independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail io appear. Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz,, that spfmh c 
conveys the meaning when it is itself manifested. Wdl, 
than, do the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting 
power separately or combined f Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very same faults which you alleged against 
Lhu hypothesis oE the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to be met in your hypothesis that they have this 
powLT to manifest iphafa. This has been said hy Blmtia 
in has Mlmatits d^lokn-varttika— 

* The gram marian who holds that irphofa is manifested 
by the letters m they are severally apprehended, 
though iiaelf one and indivisible, does not thereby 
escape from a single difficulty," 

The truth is, that-, as iVmiui {i. 4, 14) and Gotama (Sit. 
iL 123) both lay it down that letters only then form a 
word when they have an affix at the fend, it is the letters 
which convey the word's meaning through the apprebeli¬ 
sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help, 1 If you object that as there are the game lottery in 
rasa os in mru, in nava os in wnu< in dind m in mffl t in 
mdra as io mum, iu rdja as in jam, lie., these several 
pairs of words would not convey a different meaning, we 
reply that the difference in the order of the letters will 
produce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 

by TautdtUn— 


1 h nut Ytrj cWr, I kb <mu 

Id Qny^nita tofejat &j»d L^m^a, 


inii m jtuply Uw flQH^iiTv 1 iftbr *A 
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11 As are the letters in namber and kind, whose power 
h perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will bo the meaning which they 
convey/ 1 

Therefore, as there is n well-known rale that when the 
same fault attaches La both sides of an argument it- cannot 
be urged against one alone, we maintain that the hypothesis 
of iIso existence of a separate thing called qjk&ta. is un¬ 
necessary, as we have proved that it is the letters which 
express the word's meaning (your arguments against our 
view' having been shown to be irrelevant], M 

All tins lung oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
calcining at a straw; 1 fur either oF the alternatives is im¬ 
possible „ whether you hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation which conveys the meaning of the Word 
It. cannot be the former, because a collection of separata 
letters, without my out pervading cause, 1 could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a colicotion of 
separate flowers would form a garland without a at ring. 
Nor can it be the ktter, because tlio letters, being sepa¬ 
rately pronounced and done with, cannot combine into 
an aggregate. For we nee the term 11 aggregate * where u 
number of objects arc perceived to be united together in 
one place; tbus we apply it to a Grisiea tomentosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a Butea fromkute, &C., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &e., seen together in one place; but these 
letters are not perceived thus united together, as they are 
severally produced and pass away; and even on the 
hypothesis of their having a " manifest] ug iF power, they 
can have no power to form an afjgr^gaLe, us they can only 
manifest a meaning successively and not simultaneously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letters, 
because this would involve a u mutual dependence " (or 
reasoning in a circle); for, on the one hand, the letters 
would Only become a word when their power to convey 

1 In the Calcutta ediLfon, p. I42, - In ji r 143, Sin® 13, I juM 

Ufi* Elk I iwd iu/paflk far H/wm, aiter nimtttom. 
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onemeaning hod been established; and, on the oilier I mild, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow 
when the fact of their being a word wan settled, Therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters should express the mean¬ 
ing. we must accept the hypothesis of sphuta. * But even 
on your own hypothesis that there is a certain thing called 
*}>?“->!" which expresses the meaning, the same umminMe 
alternative will recur which we discussed before; :md 
therefore it will only be a case of the proverb that 'the 
dawn find the smuggler with the revenue-officer's house 
close by. " 1 This, however, is only the inflation of the 
world oi fancy from the wide difference between the two 
cases, i or the lirsl fetter, in its manifesting power, 
it?veals Uic invisible sphofa^ and each Bitceessive letter 
this splat fa more and more manifest, just as the 
Ved S L. after one reading, is not retained, but if mud- sure 
by repetition; or as the real nature of a jewel is apt 
clearly seen at the first glance, but is definitely mani¬ 
fested at tho final examination, Tliif is in accordance 
with the authoritative saying (of llie teacher}: ■* The seed 
is implanted by the Bounds, and, when the idea is ripened 
bv the successive repetition, the word is finally ascertained 
simultaneously with the last uttered letter." Therefore, 
since Bharlrihnri has shown* in his first book that the 
Uthri of a word [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning pf the word, as is implied by the 
very phrase, "We gain such and such a meaning from 
such and such a iwt/,' we are forced to assume the exist¬ 
ence a of an indivisible sphofa as a distinct category, which 
lias the power to manifest the word's meaning. ’\]L this 
has been established in the discussion (in the Mahibkidiya) 
tin “ genus " (Jdii), which aims at proving that the mean¬ 
ing of all words is ultimately that sinnmwn genus, i e , that 


Th'; p^Llii In 11 Ihry n^a Wr|fcPT>‘ 
^ ***** rartfeSed. fibinfl 
wEmii to tTftdt, payout Ep 
P 1 ®? lh ? * r ritI1 ^ bj nifrht, 
tUil hi* AmfLB at Uw Los -&4ieetar l i 


J EL*! Ad li&v ilftwm nr|;| h tllll 
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existence whose characteristic is perfect knowledge gf the 
supreme reality 1 (Brahman). 

" But i f nl] words menu only that supreme existance, then 
all words will he synonyms, having oil the mm& meaning; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston¬ 
ishing FL-sult in demonstrating the uselessness of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time I Thus it has been said— 

Hh The employment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to bo condemned; for they only express 
their meaning in turn arid not by combina¬ 
tion,* 

“ Therefore this opinion of yours la really hardly worth 
the trouble of refuting." 

At! this 3 h only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless crystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, &c. p so, since the sum- 
mtm gmu* t Brahman, is variously cognised tltrough its 
connection with different things, as severally identified 
with each, we thus account for the use of the various con¬ 
ventional words which amo from the different species, 3 as 
cow, &e +h these being “existence" (the fummumpm**} as 
found in the individual cow, To this purport we 

have the following authoritative testimony— 

"Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve¬ 
rally joined with blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as posseting that colour.” 

And 50 it \ia$ been said by Hari T 11 Existence [pure and 
simple] being divided, when found in cows, &c. p by reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, mid on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is exist¬ 
ence, this the great soul; and it is this which the affixed 
Iva, tal, &C,, express" (Pamni v + ], j19). 

■ Cf, ItaXUfltyiw , j Traml of ttu* hull riJual tvpi&tf); the hold* 

Malia-UtiL-ilb VBft pp % 3-- tkt a w-H.ipj mtiiiH nn iruIliHdiLaJ m 

" Tb* MUiaiilfcfci hrJda Ihm a, wnrA dtaingtiMiHl h y nj E h anU inch a 
mtftlM thru genu* (jefcti} and nut the genun \rn fjw cies), 
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Insistence " is that great Btsmmum pen vs which is found 
in Wws, horses, fe», (iiflferentiitad by the various sidjects 
in whir'lt it resides; and ihe inferior apeeios, "cow/’ 
' horse,” &&, a re not really different from it; for the 
species cow and " horse ” (potva and a Urn fret) are hot 
really new subjects, but each is "existence" ns residin* 
m the subject * cow ” and " horse." Therefore all wonts, lh 
expressing definite meanings, ultimately rest ou that one 
summum genus existence, which ia differentiated by the 
v-irjnne subjects, cows, Ac., in which it resides; and lienee 
“existence" is the mean tug of the stem-word (pr&ijw&ika). 
A ^ root ia sometimes defined as that which ex presses 
Ihdta ;i how, as Mttra is "existence" the meaning of a 
root is neatly existence,* Others say that n loot Bhoidd he 
defined as that which expresses "action " (Jtrtyd ); but lit 1 re 
nsaiii the meaning of a root will really be "existence," 
sincf; this ,L action 'will be a genus, ns it is declared to 
n-ide in many subjects, in accordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in ihe line— 

" Others say that action (ftripd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals/* 

So. too, if we accept Fanini's definition (v. i ( i tg) « Let 
the nlllxes tva and tal coma after a word [denoting iinv- 
thinp], when we speak of the nature (Mum) thereof / 1 it is 
dear from the very fact that abstract terms ending / tva 
f ' r ^ t tts «*■-«/!» and a#rata] are used in thosense of hhdvit 
that they do express "existence." "This is pure existJ 
etice from its being free from nil coming into being or 
ceasing to be; it is eternal, since, as all phcncmiena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in space, 
time, or substance: this existence is called "the great 
soul." Such is the inclining of Mori's two JtdrQds quoted 
aboi^ So, too, it Is laid down iu the Jiscnsskm an mnt- 
tandha [in lltm's verse*] diat the ultimate meaning of all 


i Sf* Prills sii. 5 , 
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words is that something whose characteristic h perfect 
knowledge of the real meaning of the word Substance, 
v The true Benlity h ascertained by its fllnsory forms; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis¬ 
guises; ns the object, 'Devadattcds bouse/ is apprehended 
bv a transitorv cause of discrimination/ but by the word 
■house 1 itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed/ s 
So, too, the author of the Mfdmbbldiya, when explaining 
the Ydrtlikay 4r n word, its meaning, and its connection 
being fixed/ 1 in the passage beginning “substance is eter¬ 
nal/'has shown that the moaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the ward w substance and determined by 
various unreal 1 conditions [as " the nature of horse/' &c.J 
According to the opinion of Vajapysiynitn, who main¬ 
tains that nil words mean a geimSj words like "cow/ 1 
denote a genus which resides by intimate relation in 
different substances; and when this genus is apprehended, 
through its connection with it we apprehend the particular 
substance in which it resides. Words like 11 while," 1 <&&, 
demote agenuB which similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection with genus w’c apprehend the quality, and 
through the connection with the quality wo apprehend 
the Individual substance. So in the case of wordsaxpress- 
Log particular names, in consequence of the recognition 
that <E this h the same person from his first coming into 
existence to hie final destruction, in spite of the di(Terence 
produced by the various states of childhood, youth, adoles¬ 
cence. £c./ n we must accept a fixed genus as Davadalta- 
hoori * &e. [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in words 
expressing 41 action M a genun is ih-uuted; tills is the root- 
meaning, in papwti , 14 he reads, dnee we find Lem 
a meaning common to all who read, 

1 Slow Ptvubtta U Oflij Sti 1 In ^ t* 5, linn E t n*A r mtya 
turn* itisl owner, ^ n ^ lfl ^ d * 

*^bftbmwcrb»b*ner u *0** * We hlv ' e h ^ a *** ’■sH-fcouWn 
tee., BrntiSum h t^lh mran^ tfa* four |frtfnttiiUJc*] erttgurLti, >fft, 
^{ditiLt $****, dntwp* cpt -HjW, and Irrjfd 

J CL li:±L[tt.tityrjf.' H MiiifbhinhjJL, 4 But cL SiUilh Muktiir., p. 6, 
pp. 44. 5a I*' 
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In the doctrine of who maintained that words 

meant individual things [and not classed or genera], the 
individual thing- is put forward os that which is primarily 
denoted, while the genus is implied [113 a char; Let eristic 
mark]; and lie thus avoids the alleged faults of" indefinite- 
ness," and u wandering away from its proper subject," 1 
Both views are allowed by the great teacher Pdpmi; 
since in l 2, 58, he accepts the theory that a word means 
the genus, where he says that "when the singular is used 
to express the class the plural may be optionally used" 
[as in the sentence, 11 A Brahman is tube honoured," which 
ina} equally run, ** Brahmans are to be honoured "] 5 while 
in i. 2. 64, lie accepts the theory that a word means the 
individual tiling, where he says, “In any individual case 
there is but one retained of things similar in form " [<>„ 
the dual mean* Iidum and Bdina, and the plural means 
Rduia, ami Bunin ami Iiiinm; but we retain onlv om> 
adding a dual or plural affix]. Grammar, in fact, bein-' 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories with- 
one being compromised. Therefore both theories arc in a 
sense true;* but the real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman, 

As it lifis been aoid— 

“ Therefore under the divisions of the meanings of words, 
one true universal meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the tLin 
denoted," 

Han also, in his chapter discussing lamlaiutha, thus 
describes the nature of this true mean in *_ 

B 
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TliLit meaning in which tbu subject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are iimiscap- 
tibk of doubt, 1 ihiU only is called tile truth by 
those who know the end of the three Vedas.” 

So too in his description of substance, he says*— 

'■ That which remains aa the Real during the presence 
of modification, us the gold re ns a ins under the 
form of the earring—*S«f wherein change comes 
and gees, (hut they cull the Supreme Nature.” 

The essentia] unity of the word and its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things which is a cardinal doctrine of ow philo¬ 
sophy, 

*' This [Supreme Nature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it Is identical with the word; hut the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of the two souls. 

The meaning of this Karikd is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various differences Imposed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the conventional variety of :iie 
differences produced by these illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance, Non-duality is the true state; 
but through the power of concealment "* [exercised by 
illusion] at the time of the conventional use of words a 
manifold expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us- 

«As all the extended world of dreams is only die 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
waking world is a development of illusion like¬ 
wise." 

When tlio unchangeable Supreme brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thought and identical with the 
individual soul, and when primeval ignorance is auatisbuG, 

i biLther aaonlj bttth*iih#d<ito 11 ^ f th* Wit 

Bnhnum who ilRDd *xMw *" th * *»»■ wfc- 

a toil, th, inJltldaftl «ml tjM qu™* £* ' 
ft.mI BmhmuL 
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fiiinl bliss is accomplished, which is best defined as the 
abiding In identity with this Brahman, according to the 
tex^ “He who is welt versed in the Word-Brahmen 
attains to the Supreme Brahman/' * And Lima we estab¬ 
lish the fact that the “exposition of won Is” ia the means 
to final bliss. 

11ms it has been said— 

“They call it the door of emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.” * 

And so again— 

" Tins is the first foot-round of the stages of the ladder 
of final bliss, this is Lite straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation/’ 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the lustra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain¬ 
ing the chief end of man. E C 


' Ttiia pa-jige is quoted fn the 
M-Utrj UpaulllL^I R I], 22, 

* IdfrnrfjuM Qocan La Taltt, 


tTpwilAaJ,1 3, ,, it U ti- 

plumed by Sanikuni tu vitfudtv n^i 
paif duTtanai* tad adhlrid^im. 
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"But how can we accept the tloctrine of illusory emana¬ 
tion [ihus lield by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the join'd find ititafti Mimurnsa school. 1 :], when the 
system of development propounded by the S&fckhyna is 
still alive to oppose it f" Such is their loud vaunt. . Now 
the lustra of this school may Ire concisely said to maintain 
four several kinds of exisEiiiiccs, vit, that which is evol¬ 
vent 1 only, that which is evolute only, that which is both 
cvolute and evolvent, and that which is neither. ( fl ) '-if 
these the first is that which is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or the primary; it is not hid f the evolute of any¬ 
thing else. It evolves, hence it is called the evolvent 
(prnkrUi, since it denotes in itself the equilibrium of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and darkness. This is 
expressed [in the Sdhkhya Karika], ‘'the root-evolvent is 
no evolute " It is called the loot-evolvout, as being both 
root and evolvent; it u the root of All thu various effects, 
as the au-called “great one," &c„ but tii it. ns the primary, 
there is no root, ns otherwise wo should have a mjrtssm 
ad infinitum. Nor can you reply that such a ryrt&tt* ad 
infinitum is no objection, II, like the continued series of 
seed and shoot, it can be proved by the evidence of our 
senses. 5 —because here there is uo evidence to establish Oie 
hypothesis. (&-) Tiie "evolntes and evolvents" ate the 
great one, egoism, and the subtile elements, thus the 

I I bwn»W tMu t«-n« frtmi Br. Hn]i. 

fl C^D^in KuimnwLlijAlLr L 4, 
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Sui'ikhya Kiirlka 3J r ir the seven, .the great one, &o P , are 
e volute-evolvent a. 11 The seven fire the seven principles, 
celled the greet one> &c. Among these the great |riu- 
dple t called also the intellect, 1 &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the smite manner 
the principle egoism, call-id also iJ sdf-cou&citiustiesa n 
{(ihliimdna), is the evolutc of the great one, intellect; but 
this same principle, as affected by the quality of dark- 
ness. Is the evolvent of the five rudiments called subtile 
elements; and p as affected by the quality oi goodness, it 
U the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz,., the five organs 
of perception* ihe eye* ear B nose, tongue, and skin- the tive 
organs oi action, the voice, hands* feet, anus* and genera- 
tive organ; and the mind, partaking of the character of 
both; nor can you object that In otir arrangement the 
third quality, activity, 1$ Idle, m it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others* This has been thus 
declared by fiSvam Krishna in Ids Karik:l$ * .§ 24-27), 
Jl Stdf-con$eiurn*ness is egoism. Thence proceeds a two- 
fold creation, tills elevenfold get jiud the five elemental 
rudiments* From modified 3 egoism originates the doss of 
eleven imbued with goodness; from egoism as the source 
id the elements originate the rudimentary dements, and 
these nre affected by darkness; but it is only from egoism 
as affected by activity that the one and the other the. 
The intellectual organs arc the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue* mid the akin; those of fiction are theimice f feet, 
hands, amis, and organ of generation. In this set is mind* 
which hm the dtaracter of each; it determines, nud it 
is an organ (like the oilier ten) from having a common 

1 Out |<Wcd in tfm Sitaklija 1 It ii ihmt thlg ig MJlti- 

in thv fljutiplty lw- ha-ra 1 * p*iittE^S Sdnlthra acrfcbiiSltr* 
iweuM) thr Itnrn f at Iftt&Hwt (l iitidkii sunl die- £?ii|j Vhyik fivitraa. 
ftiwl (home tot mind {manta: ifiul- 1 IVi tij-ila h hurt & U^mEctl lenn 
Ei avs* htre fl[i|4Ei^ to Uic former the that 

U mi nntaMiLmnn. w Ji internal over ilnlifltgi And idtflv, (>fi 
t*«' printer It tin for lire till Kiriki, emp Dr. Itotl'i prt. 

lAttvr r I hnvu t imturiKl to alLor ft toc« to th* ^inkhvji-r4m, xiti, tp™ 
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property with them." 1 All this has been exptfciuod at 
length by the le richer Yuchaapati Miarn in tile Sahkhya- 
tattvn-kanmudi. 

(c,) The "e volute only 11 means the five gms elements, 
ether, &€. s and the eleven organs, as said in the Knrika 
14 The evolute consists of sixteen;" that is F the set of six¬ 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Although it may 
bo mid that earth, &e., are the evolvents of auch produc¬ 
tions as cows, jars, &e, p yet these are not a different SH prin¬ 
ciple 1 * (taHm) from earth, Ac., and therefore earth, &xl ¥ 
are not what we term "evolvents;" as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which is the material cause of a 
separate principle; and in cows, jars, &c. r there is tlic 
absence of being any such first principle, in consequence 
of their being sdl alike gross [if., possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses. The five grtelements, 
ether, Ac,, are respectively produced from sound, touch, 
fonu, taste, and smell, each subtile element i cing Etccom* 
pajlied by all those which precede it, and thus the gross 
elements wiil have respectively one t two, three,, four, and 
five qualities, 2 The creation of the organs has been pre¬ 
viously described. This is thus propounded in the Safi- 
thy a Kaiikd § 22 )— 

'"From nature springs the great one, from this egoism, 
from Lhss the set of sixteen, and from live among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements/' 

(A) The soul is neither—as is said in the Kdrikii. u The 
soiri h neither evolvent nor evoluk. 1 That is, the soul,, 
luring ab^lLLte, eternal, and subject to no development, h 
itself neither the evolvent nor the ovulate of aught beside. 
Three kinds 0 i proof are accepted as establishing these 
twenty-five principles; and thus the Karikh f§ 4). 

rf Peroeptioii, inference, and the testimony of worthy 
persons are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

J Au produeud, UVe th^nt, Irt-tu - Cf, CilcbrxJia Kytaya, ttqL i p. 
toodUkU E^iam- IV h tiling w#- 25k The ATrui'riJnu wUl n-jirodncu 
JMpu itiOHt ItanublraiH tbc ri*pi»ti vc quaiJUM 

ftcM bj tlic Sititbyi Kiritii. oF the diai^-ntd. 
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they comprise every mode of demons Lroriom It 10 from 
proof that there results belief of that which h to he 
proven," 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
"f cause and effect, The Saugataa* maintain that the 
existent i* produced from the non-existent; the Nuiya- 
yikas F &c rp that the (sis yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent; the Yudin tine, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselves really 
existent; while the Sdfikhyos hold that the existent ia 
produced from the existent 

(*.} How the first- opinion is clearly untenable, since 
that which h itself non-ex Sstont and u ns abstain ml can. 
never be a cause any more than the hare's horn; and, again, 
the real aud unreal can never be identical 

(!) Nor can the nonexistent he produced from lhe 
existent; since it Is impossible that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause, was as non¬ 
existent as a hare’s horn should ever he produced, z>,, 
become connected with existence; for not even the cleverest 
man living can make blue yellow * If you gay, “ But are 
not existence and non-existence attributes of the same 
|arf w this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression as **its quality* In regard to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly imply that the subject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that rite effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the esinse, 
which only producer the manifestation of this already 
existent thing, just like the manifestation of the oil in 
sesame Seed by prc&dug p or of the milk in cows- hy milk¬ 
ing. Again, there is no example whatever to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effect as being 
either connected with it or not connected; in the former 

i A Jwno of tbfe Buddfvfitii e&nnut bfl tiuulti a oow, lawf a w union 
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alternative the effect's existence is settled by the rule 
that otanection can only be between two existent things; 
in the latter, any and even* effect might arise from any 
and every cause, m there is nothing to determiiu? the 
action of an unconnected thing. This has been thus put 
by the Sunkhya teacher:—"From the supposed hod- exists 
once of Lite effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accompany existence \ and to him who 
holds the production of a Ron-connected thing there arises 
an utter want of determi paleness/' If you rejoin that ” the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro¬ 
duce it, where it ku* a capacity of so doing, and this capa¬ 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing the effect 
actually produced/' still this cannot be allowed, since in 
such a case m "there b a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds/' yon cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-e si stent, that there is this capacity in the sesamo 
seeds, whichever alternative you may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men¬ 
tioned dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect arc identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct from the 
cause; thus the cloth is not something distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause]; 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause nod effect; thus a home audit, cow are 
distinct from each other [for on*.- is not produced from the 
olhiT, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an aeknowltdged effect, and therefore not any¬ 
thing different from its cause. 1 If you object that, if this 
wore true, the separate threads ought to fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that the office of clothing is fulfilled by 
the threads manifesting the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in a particular arrangement. As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retire within its shall are concealed, 


t I t-ake oifAdniinjiw fom JU* ktvMk^itfi mote, TnWm flVttf- 
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and, when they come forth, are revealed, so the t articular 
effects, as cloth, of a cause, as threads, &e. F when they 

come forth and are revealed, are said to he produced; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they arc said to be 
destroyed ; but there is no such thing os the production 
of the non-existent or the destruction of the existent As 
boa been said in the Bihag&v&d Gfti (ii. 16)— 

44 There is no existence for the noii-ejcisteut, nor non¬ 
existence for the ex is cent 11. 

An d* in fact, it h by inference from its effects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent. Nature (prn- 
krili). This has been said [in the Karikd, § 

"Effect exists, for what exists not can by nu operation 
of cause he brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are -elected which are fit for the purpose; every¬ 
thing is not by every means possible; what is 
capable does that to which it is competent; and 
like Is produced from like/' 1 
Nor can we say [with the Vedautiu] that the world is 
un illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the primd facit belief that the 
external world h real [as we have in the ease of mm airing 
a rope for a snake, where a closer inspection will discover 
the error] ; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dissimilar as the pure intelligent Brahman 
and the unintelligent creation, wo can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to be possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
happiness, misery, and stupidity, must imply a cause 

similarly composed; and our argument is ils follows;_ 

The subject of the argument, viz,, the external world, must 
have it material cause composed of happiness, misery, mid 
stupidity, because it is itself endued therewith ; whatever 
is endued with certain attributes must have a cause endued 

1 OaktinKike 1 i tnui]it[nUi 
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with the same,—thus a ring has gold for Its material cause, 
because it has the attributes of gold; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composed of happiness*' in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the "being 
composed of misery 11 is the quality of activity ; 1 the 
“being composed of stupidity'' is the quality of dark¬ 
ness ; hence we establish our cause composed of the three 
qualities (Lt. t prakrili. Nature)* And we see that indi¬ 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities; thus Maitra's happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavatf, because the quality of goodness pp m her is 
manifested towards him; hut. she Is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of " activity ** is mani¬ 
fested towards- them; while; she causes indifference to 
Cliaitra who does not possess her* because towards him 
the quality of 11 darkness 1 ' is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also; thus a jar, when obtained, causes us 
pleasure; when seized by others it causes us pain; but it 
is viewed with indifference by erne who has no interest in 
it Now this being regarded with no interest is what 
we mean by “ stupidity/' since the word meiha is derived 
from the rootmuA, 11 tes be confused/* since no direct action 
of tiu: mind arises towards those objects to which it la 
indifferent Therefore we bold that, all things, being 
composed of pleasure, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their causa Nature, which consists of the three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the Sveuiivatara Upanbhnd 
(iv. s)— 

"The one tun bora* for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unborn (Nature) which is red, wldte > mad black, 
and produces a manifold and similar offspring; the 
other unborn abandons her when once she ha$ been 
enjoyed/* 

Here the words "red,” NL white*" and "black" express 
the qualities "activity/* "goodness/' and M darkness" from 
i Or ,j (jquriii?tf r IT nystl. 
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tlieir severally pumping ths saint;- attributes of co 3 usiring, 
manifesting, nmi eoiiccjiliag* 

Hero, however, it may be objected, "But will not your 
imdntelltgoiit Xaturo, without Ike a u peri □tendeuce of soiu^- 
tbiu^ intelligent, fail to produce these effects, intellect, 
? therefore there must be some intelligent super¬ 
intendent; and hence wo must assume an all-seeing, 
supreme Lord. Wo reply that this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse; and experience shows us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent superintendent, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the calf, or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
fiu 1 the welfare of living creatures; and so unintelligent 
Nature will net- for Lhc liberation of the soul. As it has 
been said in the Karikh t§ 57J— 

" As the unintelligent ruilk acts for tile nourishment of 
tin- calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul." 

But ns for the doctrine of “a Supreme Being who acts 
from compassion." which has been proclaimed by heat of 
drum by the advocates of his existence, this bus well-nigh 
passed away out of hearing, since the hypothesis foils to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does he act thus Itfen 
or after creation? If yon eay ■■ before;* we reply that ns 
pain cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &<*,, there will 
Ire no need, os long as there is no creation, for his desire tu 
free living beings from pain [which is the main eharoctor- 
Litic of compassionj; and if you adopt the second alterna¬ 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
jou Vi ill hold that (?od created the world through com¬ 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at allj. nnd on 
ihw other hand 1 that lie compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [even without any intelligent super- 
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mtendent]—in the order of Lite aeries intellect, self-eou- 
seiousness, &c r ,—is caused by thu union of Nature and 
Souh and the moving impulse is the good of Soul Just 
m there takes place a movement in the iron in the prox¬ 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement iu Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Sdul; mM this union of Nature and Soul U caused by 
mutual dependence, like the union of the laiue man and 
the blind mam Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the experieneer; and Soul looks to find 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain, 
which., though really apart from it, have fallen upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrom. 1 This final 
btLEii [or absolute isolation] is produced hy the discrimina¬ 
tion of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible without it; 
therefore Soul depends on Nature for its final bliss. Just as 
a lame man and a blind mori,* travelling along with a cam- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
fill by gaud luck they met cadi other, and then the lame 
man mounted on the blind man's back, and the blind 
man, following the path indicated by the lame man, 
reached Ms desired goal, as did the lame man oLco, mounted 
on the other's should era- go, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, which are likewise mutually de¬ 
pendent* This has been said in the Karikh (f 21 )— 

" For the soul's contemplation of Nature stud for its 
final separation the union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. V<y that 
union a creation is formed." 

u ’Well, 1 grant that Nature's activity may take place 
for the good of the soul, but how do you account for its 

1 Btmd*r*+ ifcc., renidtf iEt the in- pit-a? (if jfoik-Wu. It b Juanil In 
tnUect, nn3 an- *mh r?4rrit4 h|md Bi^kniu Mmu4, 
jwciI thTi.Higb Lt« imi*iuiity {ci. ^rri- frit yl, &, acnl 5n ibu Ci-. hIh Itutimn- 
kh i. jSj, umm. 
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ceasing to act V' I reply,, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband docs not return 
to bint! or as an actress, having ]*erformed her part, retire 
from the stage, so too does Nature desist Thus it is said 
in the Kdrika {§ 59)— 

n 3-n actress, having exhibited herself to tho spec¬ 
tators, desists from the dance, so dues Nature desist* 
fiaving manifested herself to Saul 1 ' 

For this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila. the founder of the atheistic Sdhkhya School, been 
propounded jj_ g_ q 
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CHAPTER XY, 

THE FATAitS 

We now set forth the doctrine of that school which pro- 
fosses the opinions of such Munis as Patafijoli and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Sifikliya pliilo- 
(ophy, This school follows the so-calkd Yoga gas tea 
promulgated by Patailjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the ih &Rtkhya Pravacbana," or 
detailed explanation of lSlo S&Akhya. 1 In the Erst chapter 
thereof the venerable Falafijali having in tire opening 
aphorism, " Now is the exposition of Concentration Fl 
(yoga) f avowed his commencement of the Yoga Sdstni, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition of 
his subject, 11 Concent rati oti is the hinderin g of the modi- 
ft cations of the thinking principle, 11 and then he expounds 
at length the natnro of Meditation In the 

second chapter, in the series of aphorisms commencing, 
“The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to him whose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (UL g) p tk, the Eve external sub- 
servients or means, H forbearance," and the rest. In the 
third chapter, in the series commencing M Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot/ 1 he expounds the 
three internal subservient a—attention, contemplation, and 
meditation, collectively called by the name “subjugation " 
(sUFftmma), and also the various superhuman powers which 

1 On thli IIt. HltfftBrfi tu SiUtjA Ft. Kki*b. a p. JO; 8 . p, II. 
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are their subordinate fruit. In the fourth chapter, in the 
seH,.-3 commencing, » I'erfectiom spring from birth, plants, 
s!>elb. mortification, nnd meditation," he expounds the 
highest end, Emancipation, together with a detailed account 
of tl,L ' fivc to-called M perfections n (s iddhu). This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Sifiktiyo]. 

!N attire,^ &c.; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth a Soul untouched by a miction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert, who of His own will assumed a "body 
m order to create, and originated all secular or Vciidio 
traditions, 1 and is gracious townrda those living beings who 
arc I.nmed in the charcoal of mundane existence, 

“ V " l \ , Lttw cim sudl nu essence as soul, undeSlcd ns the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, ho said to be burned, that we should 
need to accept any Supreme I icing as gracious to it ?" 

J a this we reply, that the quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as ‘it were, 
burned by the quality Activity i and the soul, by the 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself with this 
suffering quality, is also said itself to suffer. Thus the 
teachers mvo declared— 

° 11 k tloodiiess which suffers under the form of the 
understanding and the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment* 

And it is through the modification of Darkness as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering/* 

ft baa been also said by Patafijali» - The power of the 
*mj0yer p which is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans¬ 
ferred experiences the modi Heat ion 5 thereof." 

Now the “power of the enjoyor ” is the Mwer of intcl- 
igence, and this is the soul; and in an object which is 

, 1 ^ 5 ? ,he ^ ' I j* forte With Hr. fT.lC, 
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" developed " and M transferred," or reflected,:— ml, in the 
thinking principle or the understanding— it experience* 
the modifications thereof, ie. t the power of intelligence, 
being re dec Led in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the tindersUmding, and imitates the modifica¬ 
tions of it. Thus the soul, though in itself pare, secs 
according to the idea pn>ducec1 by the understanding; and, 
while thus seeing at secondhand* though really it is dif¬ 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there¬ 
with, It is while the goal is thus suffering* that* hy the 
practice of the eight subservient means, forbearance* reli¬ 
gion a observance, ike., earnestly, uninterruptedly, and for a 
long period, and Sjy continued resignation to the Supreme 
Being, at length there is produced cm unclouded recogni¬ 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul; end the five IJ uhlietlona,” ignorance, &c +1 are 
radically destroyed, arid the various "stocks of desert/ 1 
fortunate or unfortunate, are utterly abolished, and, the 
midi:filed soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished. 

The words of the first aphorism, ri Now is the exposition 
of concentration/ 1 establish the four preliminaries which 
lead to the intelligent reader's carrying the doctrine into 
practice* via,, the objcct-m fitter, the cud proposed, the 
connection [I>etween the treatise and the object]* and the 
person properly qualified to study it. Tbe veotd “ now" 
(ccfAct) is accepted as having here an inceptive meaning, 
[as intimating that a distinct topic is now commenced]* 
“But/' it may be objected, w there are several pos¬ 
sible significations of this word atha ; why, then, should 
you show an unwarranted partiality for this particular 
4 inceptive' meaning ? The great Canon for nouns and 
their gender [the Amara Koalm Dictionary] gives many 
such meanings. J At ha is used in the sense of an auspi¬ 
cious particle,—after,—now (inceptive),—whatf (interro¬ 
gatively),—and all (comprehensively)/ Now we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- 
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ness; but since there are four senses certainly suitesble T 
1 after/ a au auspicious particle/ "reference to a pre¬ 
vious topic/ and a the inceptive now/ there is no reason 
for singling out the fast" This objection, however, will not 
stand,, for it cannot hear the following alternative. It' you 
maintain the sense of f4 after/' 3 then do you hold that it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some definite cause as comprehended under the general 
definition of causation/i_£, JL previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] 11 ? It cannot he the former, for, in accord"-* 
mice with the proverb that £K Xo one stands fur a single 
moment inactive/' everybody in use. always do everything 
after previously doing something else; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all r there 
could be no use in employing the particle at ha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the IftEter alternative; be- 
cause, fdtlioiigh we fully grant that the practice of concen¬ 
tra ti cm docs in point of fact follow niter previous tra nq uil - 
lity, &c., yet these are rather the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exposition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed w 
should have]. M But why should we not hold that the 
word atket implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predominant object, anil does follow after previous 
tranquillity oi mind, &c. ! M We reply, that the aphorism 
uses the term "expositions (aniiMmw)* and this word, 
etymologically analyse dp implies that by which the yoga. 
is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, and 
detailed means and results ; and there Is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous tranquillity of mind, 
ike_, the rule rather being that, m far as the teacher is 
concerned, it must follow a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others; for it 13 mher 
the student's desire to know and hb derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of miud t &c Jp ns their precur¬ 
sors, in accordance with the wnrdi of Sniti: * e llierefore 

1 Cf. /?Ad«1J -pvrirft 15, ** 
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having be com r: tranquil, sdf-SBlulutd. loftily indifferent, 
patient, full of faith and intent* let him sec the soul in 
the eauL jr 1 Xor can the word uihn imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher* of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others- because, even 
granting that both these are present* they need nat to he 
mentioned thus prominently 4 as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the necessary intelligence and eObrt 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these point*] 
the question arises, Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to hi- a ciui*e of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, even if certain presupposed condi- 
lions should be absent; and if it is not, then it must bo un¬ 
desirable, whatever conditions may be presents but It is 
clear that the exposition in question fjBUCh a cause, since 
we has r e such a passage of the SmU as that fin the Hath a 
UpamsiLinJ, ii. 12 ]: “ By the acquirement of yttfo or In¬ 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul* the wise man 
having meditated leaves behind jcy and sorrow j and 
again, hi eh a passage o| the Sinrki as that [in the Bhnga- 
vad Gita, ii. S3]: The intellect unwavering In contem¬ 
plation will then attain yo/rt. 1 ' Hence we conclude that it 
is untenable to interpret iifAa as implying that the expo* 
aition must follow kt after” a previous inquiry on the part, 
of the student, or ri after" u previous course of ascetic 
training and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
Strong], 

Bill in the case of the Vedinta Eiitraa, which open with 
the aphorism* " Jfow + therefore, Lhere is thu wissi to know 
Ihahiimn," Ankara Achirya has declared that the incep- 
i 1Ve meanmg 0 i i 1 tJi a n l nst be 1 eft ou t of t h 0 quest i t -n, as 
the wish iy know Brahman is not to be undertaken [at 
will]; and therefore it must be them interpreted to mean 
“after" that this desire must follow a previous 

1 Katir-'ilhft Br , kEv 7, z. iS. ennititimw wM& «fA.x u 
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wur^e of tranquillity, &c., us hid down by the well -known 
rule whichenjoins the practice of tranquillity, self-control, 
mdifihrence, endurance,«mtempiatioa, and faith, the object 
liLinr Lu communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
" means," 1 

" Well, then, let us grant that a t ha cannot mean * after' 
hut why should it not be simply an auspicious particle f" 
lint this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aus- 
picionsness implies the obtaining of an mi impeached ami 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; blit this 
auspicious ness cannot belong to the exposition of yofja, 
since it is in itself neither pleasure nor the cessation of 
pain.® Therefore it cannot be at ail established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is thru "the exposition of the 
yoga is auspicious; ' for auspidoneness cannot be cither 
the primary meaning of atha or its second nr}’ meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound which is in itself 
auspicious (without any reference to the meaniim] like 
thai of a drum, « But why not say that just as an im¬ 
plied meaning may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, su an effect [like this of suspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned 1" 3 We reply, that iq 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one word and that of another j otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the seal which the rule of 
the grammarians bus set, that " verbal expectancy 4 can be 
fulfilled by worth alone," 
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11 But ought not a prayer for *m auspicious commence- 
iut*nt to be put at tEm beginning of a Sintra, in order to 
lay tbe hosts of obstacles that would hinder the com¬ 
pletion at the work which the author desires to begin, 
nnd also to observe the immemorial practice of the good* 
since it has been said by the wise, 1 Those £dstras become 
widely famous which have auspicious commence uieiita, 
auspicious middle*, and auspicious endings, aud their 
students have long lives and am in vincible in disputa¬ 
tion 1 i 1 Now the word atha implies 1 auspioiouaness/ 
since there is a Siurir.i which says, 

"'The word Om and the word atka r — these two ill the 
ancient time, 

w * Cleaving tin.- throat of Brahman, came forth; there¬ 
fore they arc both auspicious.' 

" Therefore let the word uthti stand here as dignifying 
1 anspiciouaneas/ like rite word 'vfiddhi F used by I’aiuni 
in his opening siitra 1 inriitdkit <td trick , 111 4 This view, 
however, is untenable j since the very word atfui, when 
heard, has nn auspicious influence, even though it be 
employed to convey some other special sign!licatiou, just 
as the hearing the sound of Iuies, Mutes, &c. [is aus¬ 
picious for one starting on a journey]. If you still object, 
Ab How con the particle afha have any other effect, if it is 
specially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of the sentence is that u new topic is commended ?” we 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just a* vc see that jars of w*ater brought for some 
other purpose are auspicious omens at the commence¬ 
ment of a journey,* Nor does this contradict the snifiti, 

1 This li ioaml with hihil* van** M Hm wend *tntyilift?hi£ of a 
tlflTU in the MnldbhisLva [p. 7, vowtL" 

Kit'lbum'i } 1 In thr old jHMiin CJjih- 

: Tbc ci'Einmitiiian hnU Ihnv the iU p Wv bmv on Jis-t rjf 

wiT<l rriiiithiA 14 at tlm U- ihvw timm Tha k» L'han.dra- 

gi 3 Ui]ii^ hjI the hm tiitra* whilo keiu. nUutlbc; on a juurh^y, h&A thu 
Vutj^i in tho MHKAd [h pEaccd at ttui Iiitkiwii^ go>l yiiwna : Ojj hh riybt 
end fad f * -71™^), in ronkr to ntUOkn hand a i>'«w r a dm, a Brdfeniajj , a 
nn BHipidritu (i.pcEiLti£, rn i ftiiian - foil-blown lotui; hi* loft. 3. jackal 
iny: u lucivaM r h Pi prcMiMrity^ a* welt *m1 a jar foil srf wat^r. Me bear* 
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since the anifitt will still hold good, a& the words " they 
sife both auspicious" mean only that 1 hey produce an 
auspicious effect, 

Nor can Ilia particle atha have here the meaning of 
u reference to a previous topic” since tile previously men¬ 
tioned faults trill all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of * £ after Tr [which we have already dis¬ 
cussed and rejected]. Arid again, in such discuss inns jus 
this, as to whether tins particular athfi means “tin inceptive 
now ” or ,E after/' if Lkuother topic had been previously sug¬ 
gested, then w reference thereto" would be a possible mean* 
idg j but in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggested] it is not a possible meaning. There* 
fore, by exhaustion, the commentator finally adopts, for 
the cUka of the antra, the remaining meaning of " the 
inceptive now / 1 So, when it is said [in t!ic Tandy a B ril In- 
luuna, xvi S P 1 ; xvi + 10, i], “Now this is the Jyotis^ 
■'Now tlii^ is the YiJviyyotis /* 1 the partide uthu is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip* 
tion of fi particular sacrifice, just os the aflta in the 
commencement of the MnMbhdshya, " now comes the 
exposition of words/' signifies the commencement of the 
Institutes of Grammar, This has been declared by 
Vydaa in his Com men to it on the Yoga A phorisms, 
"the 4tihz. in this opening aphorism indicates a com- 
moncemont ; * and Yrichasp&ii has similarly explained it 
in bis gloss : therefore it may bo considered ns settled 
that the aiha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies ajispiciousnesa. Therefore, accepting the view 

CD til Tight Imiad the «m i4 of fire nanini aceunHng to all sLktrai, arvt 
fljitt a cuwlwirliisa caUE&g M usilfc" to ii ■ tortile, a rhujocun!*, Ihv 
hfiTcnt Ml- ku a caw with turr calf, lutonon root oF thi Wi£irOUx and 
* tiimyitt tltllin^ u ddnd gn*^, ft bicft.” El tf-wburt, □ Vulture, a 

sier, i'.irbiiLil.i of Btfwen* dhunWtLt, kifa.% a lijaH, nml a viwjfliw can^- 
>a.R'tarci r ptarEs^ ojfalfl : an4 tim hvj are olhl Jiad moeiuk 
Li fi t^iUo firamm- H- hr am drum* 1 Thc-«r oltl e I: hmeili of two uut 
Lind □> iiilin]*. and itiun .String and of Uac four lanting for one 

flmgiTiK ,J UuL" ll Eh, however, aJK dmy T la which ft ihnutaiqtl are 
h|ii4Ud liy toeing ft giiLUia gtren tu tbv officiating UrLlM-nam 

XthJ lulbur add n, "Ttlifl 3l ft h nd 
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that this atha implies a commencement, let the student be 
left in to strive after a successful understanding of 

the iibtra through the attainment of the poga t which is 
its proposed subject, by means of the teacher's explana¬ 
tion of its entire purport But here some one may sny, 
41 Does not the smrki oFYdjflavalkya say, ‘ Butin yag&rbba 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage? p how then ia Patafijali the teacher thereof!" \Ye 
reply that it was for this reason that the venerable Fa tail- 
jall H l that ocean of compassion, considering how difficult 
it was to grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
and down in the Pumpas, &* f and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his ann£d$awt r > — the 
proposition anu implying that it was a teaching which 
folio wed n primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system* 

Since this atAa in the aphorism signifies " commence- 
meat/' the foil meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows: "be it known that the institute for the exposi¬ 
tion of the y&ffit is now commenced / 1 In this institute 
the "object-matter/' as being that which is produced by 
it* is yoga [or the "concentration of the mtitd"], with its 
means and its fruit; the producing this is its inferior “end;” 
supreme absorption (bciimlytt) is the highest fr end pp of the 
yoga when it is produced, Tim * connection ** bet ween 
the institute ami yoga fa that of the producer and the 
thing to be produced; the "connection” between yaga 
and supreme absorption Is that of the means and the 
end; and Ibis- is well known from Snili and Smriti, 
ns I have before shown. And it is established by the 
general context that those who atm at liberation arc the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Nor need 
any one be alarmed lest a similar course should be 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the Vedanta sutros, 
Sl Now, therefore, there Is a wish to know Brahman;" and 

' He U ben. 1 jAnmpatii of tltf Mah^ibMyn, being ^ 

pi Lord of tDflkci, 3 — jn]J, ibu au ■ pre * nu-J u a s riaki? in tajftbak^ 
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hat here, too, we should geek to establish by the general 
contest that aJJ persons who aim at liberation are duly 
qualified students of the Vedinto. For the word titfaz, as 
there used, signifies * succession " [or la after"]; and it is a 
settled point that Lhe doctrine can only be transmitted 
through a regular channel tu duly qualified students, and 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whether any 
other meaning is suggested by the context. Hence it lias 
been said, “ When Smti comes [us the dctemiiuiug autho¬ 
rity] ‘the subject-matter' and the rest have no placed 1 
The full meaning of this is as follows; Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Veda itself, there the " subject- 
matter' 1 and the rest can establish the true meaning, not 
otherwise; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other inodes of interpretation are 
irrelevant For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious nfc once, the HH sub¬ 
ject-matter JP and the rest either establish a contrary con¬ 
clusion or one not contrary. Now, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of "intii"] already precluded from 
having any force; md in the latter it is unless. This b 
all declared in Jainimfs aphorism [ilL j, 14] ; - A definite 
text, a ‘ sign/ the * sentence/ the 4 subjeet-rnttur/ the 
1 relative position,* or 1 the tide,—when any of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ,J a [and therefore leas obvious]. 
It lias been thus summed up — 

i Cf. S&£kain> V#diinU 3ilt iii. nrn^l be a IN|iaid [Eku £ i p 

3 * 4 % OHM not niWido mitt thbus 

“ Thin ui l±h!‘ MSBiitl|i*iS ndd for tike ihe talced flnitir cake*, t 
^ tUiag thv ft-lnt11.1 value cJ th* Prflpi “ befog pncntJorn-d in 
friH.f* thit wit thfog Esi ancillary to <ns»: wiitonae,'* it, ihc csnlcxt* 
nntthtt. 1. “a definite text / 1 $m in tike text * 1 (I cot) Um f nr 

ta hlin «‘PTrr frith fowl , 1 thm eaying, he cute tint 

ctinfc ar.? ckwit i*ti MidUnry part, of branch here tiie wohJi « ([ eut) 
th-wrifice. 1 * / 44 a or Uwre fur fund" m andtfon to th* 

IJ mt *i nxe of the w.^tih, ui k>c-adta|» action of cutting; gj- hi the text, I 
loan fnftrunw, m In tlw tat “k‘ offer th- welcome {ablution} to 
dlvfclt* hy Ihe 'Indie;" heiw in- Afrni, M the imjhifl “the wclennus 
fvr that t h-u tiling to tu? ilfrlded Militia) to Agftf/ an (hey form 
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* r A text always precludes the rest j the ' title" is always 
precluded by any of the preceding modes; 

"But whether any intervening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends on cireumstances/" 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now 
considered as settled that, since it has an 14 object," as well 
as the other preliminaries, the study of the Sd&tru, which 
leaches the Yoga, is to be commenced like that of the 
Yediuta, which discusses the nature of Brahman. 11 But / 1 
it may be objected "it is tile Yoga which was said to bo 
the object-matter, since it is this which is to be produced, 
not the &istra/ p We grant, that the Yoga is the principal 
olject, as that which is to bo produced; but since it is 
produced by the Sdstra, especially directed thereto, this 
Siistra is the menus for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent's activity is directly concerned with the 
means rather than with the emh Just as the operations 
of Devaduttu the woodcutter, t.*. p his lifting Ida arm up 
and down, &c r| relate rather to the Instrument, he., the 
use. than to the object, ic rf the tree, sc here the speaker, 
Patanjali. in his immediate action of speaking, means 
the Yoga^Utra els his primary object, while he intends 
the Yoga itself in his ultimate action of ' denotation/' 
la consequence ui this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yoga&isttu is that which primarily 


DM «rfitanra with the wordj **} 
offer/ 1 :Lrv jinrnJm rj to the net of 
rt®£Ti|ig. 4, /Vnjb^rttno h ** t be aub- 
ject-miitter vEl wcJ m a whokt -n-Hth 
,m :nt»rdi.[--niku«Mil iU p&m/ r ai 
in tin 9 ffirna-^Bi »hi aitrifLCv, 

where tho pra-yujn rerenafiflieft, w!i kli 
ItHvit no i|>cd^L fruit Enmntumrtl, 
gmdUGft, Jk» a iD-vatic infill- 

insert (ii^nrru i wbkh belpi forward 
Hint faSuencu ml (lie whde by which 
(hd worahippera ahUEo heAven. 
Hera ihd yrjivinijui previa Xhvtn to 
be andltarr. 5 . tith, 1 *1 r (g r in*mo >, 
"rtUidv# pnjritian'' or M ordei'/ 1 a* 
the recital of ih- hyuiq jtfundkn- 
dAnm^ 4 c.! "Be ye purified fre Mur 


d^ino Wort/" in conneeMiUi hith thtf 
uicULtsntfc 1 it tbo nJHNtryyii vcmla, 
where tiuj pofeiMon proven that fcht; 
hymn is iddlljiry to tbn action u f 
tprmkEiiLi* thenc vend*. fi. $tmd° 
AAjrti, H titto; n thun tEo Yajurmlu 
h called tin special b&tfc for Uw 
ndbmryH prioria ; h*acfl m any rifo 
Jiir-otbcin-i in it thciy arc pritnv 
to Ik? ctmaEdevd a.n thi priest* 

umplrtye-d. Tin- under in Mire ip^ 
ism npKDti the relative Ww%|at 
to be attacked to each ; thv lirnt, 
'rufi< bek# tha mrM important; tittr 

IjtFt, rjrnctiAyd. the least Cf. Jnj. 
tninifl Butraa* iU. J t 14; JUmdrjiui- 

JMiril&fifci, pp. g, 9. 
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minima our attention; while the or the restraint of 

the niodi£c^l:on3 of the luiud, is whnL is to be expounded 
in tins Suitrn, " lint as we read in the lists of roots that 
tin; root yuj is used iri the sense of ‘joining,* ** should not the 
word yoga, its derivative, mean 1 conjunction/ and not ‘re¬ 
straint' ? And indeed this lias been said by Tajuavnlkya: 1 _ 

■ The conjunction of the individual "and the supreme 
souls is called i pya ’“ 

Ttiis, however, is mi tenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action, 2 Ac., in either as would produce tliia. 
conjunction of the two souls. [Nor, again, is such ajj 
explanation needed in order to remove the opposition of 
other philosophical school*]; for the notion of the con¬ 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Yuifcsbika. ami Kyaya schools [and therefore they 
would still Oppose our theory]. And even if we accepted 
the explanation in accordance with the Mfmainsi [or 
Vcddnta], our Yoga&stre. would he rendered nugatory by 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under our 
feet]; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls being in th&L school something already nccotupitched 
it could not he regarded as something to be produced by 
our fsiistra, And lastly, as it is notorious that roots are 
used in many different senses, the root yuj may very well 
be used here in the sense of "contemplation," 3 Thus it 
has been suid“ 

"Particles, prepositions, and roots—these three are all 
held to be of manifold meaning; instance? found in 
reading are their evidence," 


Therefore some authors expressly give yvj in this sense 
and insert in their lists “yuj in the sense of mmddhi " 
Nor does this contradict Yajliavulkya's declaration, as 
ihe word yep#, used by him, may bear this meaning and 
be has himself said— 


* Er., Yogi-Yiijflavajkj*, tie au, in>J, wliicli tmatrljl „„i„ 

** See 

* && Or the mlrmbt UM 

ttii? nunj QhJ afctKjj to iircifiiuikcl 


Hill, kiU, /ntfcr, p_ 14; Aufri-tk 
Oik* * p, sy 6 . 

J Kerman wemi bet* tisrd livr 
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tl Sum&dh i is tlie state of identity of cite individual and 
supreme souls ; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the $umddki of iho individual souI/ P 
It has been also said by the venerable Vyasa [in his Com¬ 
mentary on the Ycga-sutra^ i. i], lf Voyti is mmddhl" 

An objection, however, may be here raised that "the 
term mmddhi is used by PatafijalE pn ii r 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts 1 of the eightfold eon- 
centEfttioil for yayct }; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part na well as a whole, rince the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be different, just as 
we see in the darwi}Ar a arndm -sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the praijdj^ v and therefore samddhi cannot be die 
meaning of yoga." We however reply that this objection 
is incorrect; for a!though the term mmddhi is used for 
etymol' gical reasons 2 to express the ancillary part which 
is really defined [in iii. 3] as "the contemplation which 
assumes the form of the object, and is apparently devoid of 
any nature of its own ; sp still the further use of this term to 
describe the principal state is justified by the author's 
wish to declare the ultimate oneness of the two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the superior]. Nor 
can. you held that etymology alone can decide where a 
word eaii be used; because if so, as the word go, 41 a bull," 
Is derived by all grammarians from the root (/am, u to go/' 
we < light never to use the phrase ,J a standing bull r ' [as 
the two words would be contradictory], and the man 
Devadalta, when going, would properly be called g& t "a 
bull ; 1+ and, moreover, the Sutra, I. 2. distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in this 
sense when it declares that 11 concentration is the 

suppression oi the modifications of the thinking principle/' 
[The second or principal sense of mmddhi will therefore 
be quite distinct from the first or inferior.J 

1 B&L u fcirbejirMc^, rtUgfottl ob- fiblimn, &fid mr4ifjitfr.ro fwamtSdAi) ,p 
nmn^F^nre*, anpprou&i of the 1 Bhojm, Cmnm. V\L t, v ^ 
brain, ntftramt, attentive cotitatnr gd&tyvU maim yat\“ i *1 A, 
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u Bul safely ir yoga 13 lidJ to be the suppression of the 
iiioditicutiouc of the thinking principle* then as these mod L- 
ficatiane abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their 4 destruction/ wonld also abide in the soul, since it b a 
principle in logic that the antecedent non-existence add do- 
struct ion abide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these negation®;* and consequently in accordance with the 
maxim,* This newly produced character will affect the sub¬ 
ject in which it resides/ the absolute independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed. 11 This, however, wo do not 
allow; because we maintain that these various modifica¬ 
tions whkk are to be hindered,-such m * f right notion,” 
w misconception/ 1 ,J fancy/' * l sleep" and “memory " {i. 6), 
axe: attributes of the internal organ (diitfa), since the power 
0^ pare intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of tins discriminative perception, JTor can you 
ubject that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
aoui s lias not been proved, since there is nn argument to 
establish it; lor the intelligent soul must be unchange¬ 
able from the fact that it always knows, while that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, &c. And so again, if this soul were sus¬ 
ceptible of change, then, as this change would be occa¬ 
sional, we could not predicate its always knowing these 
modification*. But the true view is, that white the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
dicre is another essentially pure substance * which abides 
always the same; and as it is this which is affected by 
any given object, so it is this perceptible substance which 
is reflected as a shadow on the soul, and so producer uu 


] Thu*r t ? „ |hr- l)DlWi|«-I3| nnu- 

rxhtujw™ adiJ tJ*a d extraction uf tlw 

l-t [uutiij. la i]jrj ha.U '1-h [ ev 

this ]Kjt Etttlf counter- 

nalaty to iU own re- 

hIU» by intimate relnUnn udntiiru wi~ 


1 I rtad ti injrfrfJitxv]f\ii\idsA foir npVc- 
dAriaulai, 

1 Ck# -*Alh~ JUpJ dkati - iohi — 
WttL 

* Hm wWm «f th-j LwLLhi vr tb» 
iultmftl organ. 
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impression; 1 and thus Soul itself is preferred m ita own 
proper independence, and il is maintained to be the 
always knowing, nurl no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known; that abject by which it- h not affected 
is not known; for the understanding is called "susceptible 
of change," been,use it resembles the iron, as it is suscep¬ 
tible of being affected or not by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet,—this 
influence or want of influence producing respectively 
knowledge or the want of knowledge, iJ But Inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses which spring from egoism 
are nil-pervading, are they not always connected with 
all objects, and thus would it not fallow that there should 
he a knowledge every who re and always of all things?" 
We reply that even although wc grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only where a given understanding has 
cor lain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
urc in a connection with that body, that the knowledge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
understanding; and therefore, as this limitation is abso¬ 
lute, we hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just a$ these do iron*—coming 
In contact with it through the channels of the souses. 
Therefore* the "modifications'! belong to the understanding, 
not to the soul; and so toys the £ruri, “Besire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness* ivaut of Jit unless,— 
all this m only the mi mi" Moreover, the sage PaKehaitkha 
declared the unchangeable nature of lhe intelligent soul, 
"The power that enjoys is unchangeable;" and so Fat- 
anjaU also (iv, xZ), “The modifications of the under- 
standing are always known,—this arises from the un¬ 
changeable ness of the Huling BouL" The following b 
the argument drown out formally to establish the change- 

fc Thin ftibrtuniT*, “mind ™ tin- vf ttn? object oq a. enrol 

Of 11 mutantUmd Ln^ fcr 1 M&U t, rhiton ^ l<wk£a«glj*ai («U IWUlp 
i* UIb a kwlcing-yLap*, wbtdU irfiratis 
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nlvk-ncss of the understanding. The Understanding is 
susceptible of change because its various object* arc now 
known and now not known, just like the orerm of hear- 
rag and the other organa of sense. Now, this chanra is no- 
tormiisly threefold, ie., a change of "properly" of "aspect,” 1 
nml of " condition." When the subject, the understand! ii« 
perccves the colour “bine," & 0 „ there is a change of 
property jual ns when the sulistante “gold” becomes a 
hrae-der a diadem, nr n!1 armlet; there is n change or * as- 
l ’ e f . Avht11 th<; pmpeify becomes present, past, or future - 
and there is a change of “condition " when there is a mani¬ 
festation or non-manifestation* of the perception, as of blue 
r ; . 0tj m , ?J“ LCLW of gold, I he [relative] newness or oldues^ 
Tat two different moments] would be its change of condi¬ 
tion. These three kinds of change must lx- traced out bv 
tho reader for himself fo different other eases And r| ms 

we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion “ and the other modifier 
tions are attoibatea of the undemanding. their “suppress 
81011 wlJ! have its site in the same organ, 

[Our opponent now urges n fresh and'long objection 
te what we have said above.] "But if we accept your 
definition that . ' m « is the suppression of tl.e modifica¬ 
tions of the rktiU,' this wilt apply also to ‘sound sleep' 
since there too we may find the suppression [or S t ls J,‘ 
e j ou] of the modifications fomul i„ !***>/, r , «fc*L s 

this bo wrong, because it is L- 
F <s sihk fur the 1 affiicdons 1 to ho abolished s„ Ion.* a* 
those states odledfeSipfa, &c.. remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the «m*m w bmtm 
f* us ermine this more closely. For the understand - 
mg is called khtpta, ‘restless; when it is restless [wiih 

1 I t»ke <tdi u auumfe'r • nw *!"" '* 

^ tnl - Th '' clinngif «f ftaitc Uke* firu s^t,of tilTlhfari* ™* , . rd tlltr 

**“* tKt ^" ******—* gftft 

nuattry, L s, ,K. 
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an excess of the quality r^oa], as be nig tossed about 
amidst Various objects which engage it* It Is called w ihfiia, 
1 blinded/when It is possessed by the modification J sleep' 
and is sunk in a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality »!&?], It is called vikshipta , 4 nnrestlcss/ when 
It is different from the first state 1 [us filled with the 
quality saUm\ Wc must here, however, note a distinction; 
for, in accordance with the Una of the Bhagavad Gila (vi 
34), c Th« mind, 0 Krishna, h fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate/ the min cl, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally become fixed by the transient fixedness of its 
objects ■ but restlessness is innate to it, or it Is produced 
in it by sickness, ic, or other consequences of former 
actions ; us it is ssiid [in the Yoga Sutras, L 30], 1 Sickness, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain sonic stage, and 
instability,—these distractions of the in: ml are called 
‘ obstacles Y Here “sickness* means fever, &C,, caused 
by the want of equilibrium between the three humours; 
4 languor f is the mind's want of activity; 1 doubt 1 is a 
sort of notion which embraces two opposite alternatives ; 
'carelessness 1 is a negligence of using the means for 
producing meditation ; * laziness * is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of body,, speech, or mind ; ' addiction to 
objects" is au attachment to objects of sense; 1 erroneous 
perception' is a mistaken notion 01 one thing for another; 

1 failure to attain some stage 1 is the failing for some 
reason or other to arrive at the state of abstract medita¬ 
tion ; 1 instability 1 is the mind's failure to continue there, 
even when the state of abstract meditation bos been 
reached* Therefore we maintain that the suppression of 
the mind's modifications cannot be kid down m the defi¬ 
nition of yqi jaJ* 

We reply, that oven although we allow that, so far as 
regards the three conditions of the mind called txkipta. 


* flu** litre* c'tntUisnispMliTuIj dutitmteriie tnrft, dfctnonj r uni godk 
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mwiha, and eikstiijrfa, which [as being connected with 
rhe three qualities] are all to be avoided sis faulty states, 
the suppression of the inodIfications in these conditions is 
u.'l'Ii something to be avoided [and so cannot be called 
ya<ja\, tins does not apply to the other two conditions 
called chhjra and nintddha, which are to be pursued and 
attained; and therefore the suppression of the modifica¬ 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions JS rightly to 
be considered as yoga. Now by tk&gra, we mean that 
state when the mind, entirely filled with the xativa 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation; and 
hy nirwtd/w we mean that state when all its develop¬ 
ments are stopped, and only their latent ininressions [or 
potential ides] remain. 

Now this mmddhi, "meditation ” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold; “that in which there is distinct recognition" 
(sanipmfMia), and - that in which distinct recognition 
f 5 J* (a^prafndia) [Yoga &, i. t 7l i 8 ]* The former 
15 defined ns that meditation where the ihoiHit is intent 
on its owl object, and nil the " modifications,” such 
“ notion, &c„ ao fur as they depend on external 

tidngs, are suppressed, or. according to the etymology of the 
term, it is where the intellect* is thorouglily recognised 
\vrmiyak prejMyaU) as distinct from Nature, ft. has a f DUr . 
fuld division, ns savit-rr/ca, samthdra, t&nnmhi, anti sdsmtia 
Now this - meditation “ is a kind of "pondering” {Udmxd), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon¬ 
dered. And that which is thus to be pondered is of two 
kinds, being either ISwant or the twenty-five principles. 
And then principles also are of two kinds—senseless imd 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, «c. p are senseless; that which is not senseless is Soul 
Nuw among these objects which are to bo pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth 
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&e + > pondering is pursued in the form of m investigation 
as to whtoft b antecedent and which consequent/ or 111 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to be produced [cf. i. 42]; then the medita¬ 
tion is called "argumentative" (mvitarfat) m When, having 
taken ns its object something subtile, ns the five subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pursued in 
relation to space, time, then the meditation is called 
M deliberative ,+ (sarae&ifra). When the mind, commingled 
With some fl pmion >J and M darkness/ 1 is pondered, then the 
meditation is called ** beatific M (t&nand#) t because "good¬ 
ness” is then predominant, which consists in the mani¬ 
festation of joy. a When pondering is pursued, having as 
its object the pare dement of "goodness/" unaffected hy 
even a little of “ passion " or " darkne-s/' then that medita¬ 
tion is called d - egoistical" (^^svvr^n), because here personal 
existence 3 only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
Incomes now predominant, and the quality of "goodness” 
has become quite subordinate [ns a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

But the " meditation, where distinct recognition is lost, 1 * 
consists in the suppression of all" modifications M whatever* 
Tint” [it may be asked] “was not * concentration p 
defined as lIuj suppression of all the modifications 1 How, 
then, can the 1 meditation where there is distinct recogni¬ 
tion 1 he included in it at all, since we still find active in 
il that modification of the mind, with the quality of goodness 
predominant, which views the soul and the quality of good- 
ness ns distinct from each other?" Thin, however, is un¬ 
tenable, because we maintain that concentration is the sup¬ 
pression of the ^modifications " of the thinking power, as 
especially stopping the operation of the H afflictions” the 
“actions/* the “fructifications/' and the fi stock of d&serta/* 4 

1 f.t., m, wh-JlL- f Lho (t'JlF-'f 1 lit p, 164, Inn 2 1 irt/nt, rei'3 
proJuiM? thi? dements or the cfofimfil* *r^jnrrfrt& for «Wwi-. Jltnpj4 w»ij 
thejfeen&e#, ft?. iJi*LEpj^i|Hhi ■* from 

- Id p. 164, Hew? 4 p« fm, n;Ail 1 
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The "affilccions (&cfa) sue well known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mua- 
dane existence. rt But here a question is at once raised. In 
what sense is the word avid yd, “ignorance, 1 ' used here ? Is 
it to bo considered os an avyatfsbh&m Compound, when 1 the 
former portion is predominant, ns in the Word ,l above* 
board i l or is it a tu/pnriis/m [or fcarnuidhdra yu] com* 
pound, where the latter portion is predominant, as in the 
word towu-olctk ? or is it a ixthuvrihi compound, where 
both portions are dependent on something external to the 
compound, os " blue-eyed" 7 It cannot be the first; for if 
the former portion of tlie compound were predominant, then 
we should have tlm negation the emphatic part in avkhjd 
l ie., it would ho an instance of what is called the express 
negation, or pru.i^jya-ptuJi.dirdlid ); - and consequently, ai 
ttndifd would he thus emphatically a negation, it would bo 
unable to produce positive results, as the "u Mictions," &c., 
nud the very form of the word should not be feminine, but 
neuter. It Cannot be the second; for any knowledge, wliat- 
ever thing's absence it may be characterised by (« + Wrfyd) 
opposes the “ afflictions.” &c„and cannot therefore be their 
source. Nor can it he the third; for therein accordance 
wu h the words of the author of the Vj-itti,* “there is a 
Imhuvrihi compound which is formed with sum" word 
meaning * existence 1 used after - not,' with the optional 
elision of this subsequent word”*—we must explain this 
supposed bahavriki compound avidyd as follows; "That 
htiddM is to be characterised as avidyd (sc. an adjective) 
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p£ which there is not a i-idyd exisLiuj” But th ia explana- 
lion is untenable; for such an aindyi could not become the 
source of Lhe “afflictions ;* 1 and yet, on the other hand* 
it ought to be their source * 2 even though it were associated 
with the suppression of all the ■* modifications/ a and were 
iil^u accompanied bv that discriminative knowledge of the 1 
duii l and the quality of goodness [which is found in the 
i 'dtmiUt meditation]. 

M How it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, ii.4], M Ignorance is 
the fid si [or piece of origin, ie,, source] of the others, whether 
they be doEmoat, extenuated, intercepted* or simple." They 
are said to be "dormant" whan they are not manifested 
for want of something to wake them up; they are called 
'■ extenuated * when, through one's meditating on something 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert; they are 
called "intercepted* when they are overpowered by soma 
other strong " affliction; 11 they are culled kk simple " when 
they produce their several effects in the direct vicinity of 
what co-operates with them. This has been expressed by 
Yaohaspoti MiSnt, in his Gloss on Yyasa'e Commentary, 
in the following memorial giuma;— 

dJ The dormant 'afflictions* are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the tattuis [i,c Lp not embodied* but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction]; 
the k extenuated M are found iil ytigim; hut the 
■ intercepted p and the * simple 1 in those who are in 
contact with worldly objects/ 1 
14 No viiu propose* the fourth solution of the compound 
aridi/t} . u Jiu/ulm compound, 5 where both portions arc 
equally predominant, because we cannot recognise hero 
two equally independent subjects. Therefore under any 

& A« snbjcfitiBfMiM cunfcaK^}- * I fiuiJ funi GradAtr/rAii with the 
i** fjittltfJii. Minted editinn ijf V^li^tri Gloa 

’ Am it B4 nridtfii after all If txnudagdhdkk* I* comsel, ft ItieuI 

1 In Ti. 1 -G5 h Jim?- 17, ti-hiI »>jth tucan tanu/rniT iteydMk 
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one of these three admissible alternatives 1 the common 
notion uf ignorance a* being the cause of the ‘afflictions ' 
would be overthrown.” 

do not, however, concede this objector’s view], 
tjccfluse we may have recourse to the other kind of nega¬ 
tion called [where the affirmative part is em¬ 

phatic], atni nmiutahi that avidyd means a contradictory 
[or uwiy] kind of knowledge, the reverse of vidyd; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it has 
been said— 

*' Tije pwUcle implying ‘negation ’ does not signify 1 ab¬ 
sence 1 [or ' non-existence'] when connected' with 
a noun or a root; thus the words abrdhmana and 
aii/ma respectively signify, - what is other than 
a Brahman ’ and 1 what is contrary to justice."’ 

And again-— 

W ^ aro to lenifD all thfe tms of words froia the custom 
t)f the ancient writers; therefore a word must not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
ilteady employed/' 

Vachaspati also says* - The connection of words and 
their meanings depends on general consent for its cer¬ 
tainty; and since we occasionally see that a tatpurmka 
negation, where the latter portion is properly predominant 
may overpower the direct meaning of this* latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even Lera too 
[in uvidyd] the real meaning is something contrary to 
ridyu " [u, the negative “ non-knowledge" becomes ulti¬ 
mately the positive «ignorance " *], It “is with a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii, ?], " Ignor¬ 
ance is the notion that the iion-etenisi, the impure, pain, 
and the non-sotil are (severally) eternal, pure, picture* 
and soul” rymryaya, “ misconception/’ is defined as 
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+r the imagining of n thing in what is not that thing " 1 [i^ 
in Its, opposite]; as r for instance. the Imagining the *' star* 
mil" in u H non-eternal IT thing, i&* a jar, or the imagin¬ 
ing the " pore " in the FJ impure " body * 1 when it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet 3 — 

"The wise recognise the body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb]—drum its primal ssedi— 
from its composition [of hum ours, &C*J—from per- 
$pinUioo J —from death [sis even a Brahman's body 
defiles] r —and from the fact that it has to bo made 
pure by rites." 

So,—in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (il 15), “To the discriminating everything is 
simply palm through the pain which arisen in the ultimata 
issue of t: very thing , 4 or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres¬ 
sions which it leaves: behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the mfluences of the throe qualities * 1 [in the 
form of pleasure, pain, and stupid indifference],—ignor¬ 
ance transfers the idea of “pleasure" to what is really 
“pain* os, eg., garlands, sandahwood, women, and 
similarly it conceives the 11 non-soul," eg,, the body, &c. r 
os the "soul* As it has been said— 

«But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion of £ soul* to the k aou-soul/ as the body, &c.; 

“This causes bondage; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation," 

Thus thi^s ignorance consists of four kinds . 6 

« Buts [it may be objected] in these four special kinds 
of ignorance should tliorc not be given some general deft* 
nition applying to them all, as otherwise their special 

1 Of. *GL H i. 5, h ii efpi*HitkiD of it ^ to call* it 

Mn u |o6 h lick 4 iii/m r read ru ij/aail ydfifca 
ktivdduu fi r jbriryuhfcifr 1 Sun* c-jminfclui mj*>ni«it 

i TIim tuupSot h tiy Yyi^ii "f ahjws* only bciBiia iUu d* .lire 

tn hid. C^rutLL nn Y«* Sutras, ii, g, for mere, and it* Jo™ |jiv«» is*Jc,|ion- 
aiiil I Lav *- 1 follow.:.I Vikhaajmti eh -kut i*srct (fcf- Btag.-TS- ■■ visa jS). 
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characteristics cannot be established? For thus it tine 
been said by Bliatjia Kumar!In— 

1 Without some general definition, a more special deli* 
nition cannot l>e given by itself; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here.' ” 
lai? btwrerer, must not tie urged here, as It is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already nd- 
duceJ above os “ the imagining of a thing in its opposite." 

Egoism (asmitd} ls the notion that tlio two separate 
toings, the soul and the quality of purity.* are one and the 
same, as is said (iL 6), " Egoism is the identifying of thu 
seer with the power of sight.” " Desire " (rdgl) la* 
mg, in the shape of a thirst, for the means of enjoyment 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 

? m Jin¥ **?"« l°y- H Aversion » (dmha) U the fee!* 
mg of oianie felt towards the means of pain, similarly pro- 
Ceded by the remembrance of pain, on the part of one who 
has known it, Tlns is expressed in the two aphorisms, 
Desire JS what dwells on pleasure-" "Aversion is whS 
dwells on pain (if. j, g). 

Here ti grammatical question tuny be raised, “ Axe we 
to consider this word anu&yin (■ dwelling *) as formed 
by the krk affix >iini in the sense of ‘ what is habitual/ 
or the Uulrfhiia affix ini in the sense of watvp 1 it cannot 
be the former, since tin affix nini cannot be used after 
!l TQOt compotinded with a preposition as anuM; Tor as 
the word mipi has already occurred in the Sutra, iij. 2 j 
,md l.ai been exerting its influence in the following siitra*’ 
tuia word must have been introduced a second time in the 
■>uLra, in. 2, sttptj gjdtan nittis tdcheAMtys* on purpose 
to exclude prep, nations, as these have no case tonuiiia- 
tmns ; and even if we did strain a point t<> allow them still 
it would follow by the Sutra, vti 2 . 11 5 , *9^* that 

•ociii!^' 'it ■ ii^rk « % f?' r£I 1 r™t fo ttii,‘*Eiisefif vtuit fp liaWtiwI 
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the radical vowel timet be subject to rriddhi, mi A so the 
word must be anu.idyiji, in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as atiMip‘n T ic- Kor is the latter view 
tenable (ia, that it is the tadtlhita affix ini l ), since ini is 
forbidden by the technical verse— 

'These two affixes “are not used after a monosyllable 
nor a krii formation, nor a word meaning f genus/ 
nor with a word in the locative case; ’ 
and the word anu&iya is clearly a AriV formation ns it coda 
with the affix fleft 1 [which brings it under this prohibition, 
and ao renders it insusceptible of the affix in i|. Conse¬ 
quently, the wort! <mu&<nfin in the Yoga aphorism is otic 
the formation of which it is very hard to justify/' ( This 
cavil, however, is not Lo be admitted; since the rule is 
only to be imdemtood ms applying generally, not abso¬ 
lutely. as it does not refer to something of essential im¬ 
portance. Hence the author of the Vritti has said— 

“ The word iii, as implying the idea of popular accep¬ 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this rule 3 [4a, it is not an absolute law]." 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
Mrjtra, h&rifikti [where the affixes arc added after a hit 
formation], iandulin, tandaEka [where they are added 
after a word meaning "■genug 11 ]. Hence the prohibition is 
only general, not absolute, after hr it formations and word a 
meaning 11 genus,” and therefore the use of the affix ini is 
justified, although the word anutiqja is formed by a krU 
affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

Hi a. fcnw^ i?tidttii, r ;n a VDvml, whml vdn ; (4.) dojubuofi Mid (***„ dwrfd 
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Tin- fifth " affliction," called 41 tenacity of mundane 
existence" (atAiw/tr/aJ, is what prevails in the fciso of 
ail living being?, from the worm up to the philosopher, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in Lbe 
I'.'rni of a dread, “May I not ho separated from the body 
things sensible, &c./’ through the force of the impression 
left by the experience of the pain of the deaths which 
wete suffered in previous lives, this is proved by uni¬ 
versal experience, since every individual hits the wish, 

r / 1 »*.“■* t0 te,” “ May I be/' This is declared 
in the aphorism, “Tenacity of tnuuiLma eadstcnce P flowing 
on til rough its own nature, h notorious even in the case of 
the philoaapher' 1 [iL g]. These five,. ignorance* 1 are. 
well known as the "afflictions" (Afefe), since they afflict 

rw ' 03 l,riI, ^>5 upon it various mundane troubles. 

[ \o next describe the iarmd&tt/n of ii, 12, the <• stock 
of works " or - merits " in the mind.] *■ Work* ” [farm »n) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as the jjotiih- 
fomo sacrifice, hrdhnumicido, Ac. “ Stuck » (d/« ,J) j s the 
balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind m the form of « mental deposits " of merit 
or dement, until they ripen in the individual soul's own 
experience as “rank,' "years,” and **enjoyment K [iL 13]. 

how * concentration “ [yoga] consists [by i, 2] in 11 the 
Buppncssioh of the modifications of the dunk in- principle ” 
which stops the operation of the ” afflictions,” Ac - arid 
this « suppression ” is not considered to be merely t ho non- 
existence of the modifications [U, a mere no^tiGnl 
because, if it were a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the mind; but it i 5 rather the site 
or . thus non-existence,particular state of the thinkim* 
principle, called bv the fonr names [which will be fully 
described hereafter], madhurnaii madkupratikA, pffoM 
and samkdraA^uiid. The word nirodfut thus corresponds 
to Us etymological explanation as"that, in which the modi¬ 
fications of the thinking principle, right nothin, miacon- 

1 it, THbj nirndfui i. not ^Ilo- aiSdiuA, but 
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eeptiou, &c . 3 are suppressed (nirwlkyanit:), Tills suppress 
fiiou of the mod if] eat ions ia produced by " exercise ” amt 
“ Jispassion " [i. 12J “ Exercise is the rquated effort that 
the internal^ organ shall remain in its proper state” p. 

Tins "remaining in its proper state*' is a particular kind 
of development, whereby the thinking principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume the form of revealing, ener¬ 
gising, and controlling. 1 "Exercise" is an effort directed 
t-' this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in¬ 
terna! organ to such a condition. The locative case, tthitau, 
in the aphorism is intended to express the object or aim as 
in tits well-known phrase, « Be kills the elephant for 
its skin. - “ Dispassion is the consciousness of bavin h 
overcome desire in him who thirsts after neither the 
objects that are seen nor those that are heard of in rev<- 
ku[on tr [i. J5j. " Dispassion" is thus the reflection, 

"These objects ora subject to me, not I to them" in one 
who feels no interest in the things of this world or the 
nest, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

Now. in order to reduce the ‘■afflictions" which hinder 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yogi a must first 
direct his attention to practical concentration, and " exer¬ 
cise " and “ dis passion ” are of especial use in its attain¬ 
ment. J liia has been said by Krishna in the Bhmjavad 
Gita [vi. 3J— 

Action is the means to the sage who wishes to rise to 

vm ’> 

"But to him who has risen to it. tranquillity is said to 

be the means." 

ratufijaii has thus defined the practical yoga : “Practical 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts and 
resignation to the Lord" [it 1} Ydjfiavalkya hU tie- 
scribed fi morCafication *_ 

tat lb * >"!#>*, frmt. 

1 Krfttki, if, j, 36. 
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,J By the way prescribed in sacred rule, by the difficult 
cMndniyana fast,. &C,, 

4i Thus i& dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications/' 1 

“Bedtation of texts M is the repetition of the syllable 
Orn f the g&yairii &cl Now these mantm ,s are of two kinds, 
Yaidik and Tnntrik* The Vaiclik ora also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted aro 
the s urtutns; those not chanted are either in metre, i.c 
the fukas, or in prose, i.fc p the j/ajumsM r as has been said 
by Joimini,- 11 Of these, that b a rich in which by the force 
of the sense there b a definite division into p&dm [or 
portions oE ft verse] ; the name $&m£m b applied to chanted 
portions; the word b applied to the rest." Those 

TtiAfUras aro called Tuntrik which are set forth in sacred 
books that are directed to topics of voluntary devotion; s 
and these arc ayain threefold* as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said — 

The manfott are of three kinds, a® female, male, and * 
□enter : 

•'The female are those which end m the wife of fire 
the exclamation the neuter those 

which end in m»; 

11 The rest are male, and considered the best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will* &c. +1 
They are called “ oil-powerful M (siddha) because they 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere¬ 
monies, os bathing* &gl, have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar" consecrating ceremonies'* 
are ten* and they have been thus described in the &drndd- 
tilaka — 

■ There are said to he ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to mAntnui efficacy: 

1 Tliin pwuuijjo probably <cciar^ in : MiTmitpaA Sutra*, |L i, 35- ;y, 

Ua* rrt/ii.J 1 frf 3 T1 h -; taDtnki! nrfi nnL property 

thUjp. -"W WetiWltrf c.jncvm»-5 -a-ith wbfct u nitm * t 

(ihL 3 j f voL i, |k 145, niM 1 (UlnitUfo; tbuy an- fcdmjtu. 
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TSiese man tins ure thus made complete; they arc 
thoroughly consecrated. 

"The 'begetting/ the 'vivifying/ the ‘ smiti.iis. :p the 
J awakening/ 

IT Tbs 'sprinkling; the * purifying/ Lho 4 fattening/ 

" The 1 satisfying/ die * illumining/ the * concealing/— 
these are the ten consecrations of nianfra$ k 
"The * begetting r (jamma) ss the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants 
w The wise man should mutter the several letters gf the 
mantra M each united to Om, 

"According to the number of the letters. This they 
coll the 1 vivifying f (Jiuana)* 

** Having written the letters of the mantra „ let him 
smite each with sandal-water, 

"Uttering at each the mystic 4 seed* of oir, ] This is 
called the ' smiting p {tddana). 

" Having written the letters of the manlm t let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
4 awakening d (bodhxnriy 

" Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed in Ids 
own special tantm, 

M Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves of the Ficus religion This is the Sprink¬ 
ling 3 (abhLihekar)* 

" Having meditated on the mintra in his mind, let him 
consume by the jifotir-manIra 
14 The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
1 purification f (r /mid $*ka raiia) . 

" The utterance of the jyMir^i\anim i together with Om, 
and the mantrm of Tyotoau and Agni, 

44 And the sprinkling of eveiy letter with water from a 
bunch of ku£a grass, 

41 With the mystical seed of water® duly muttered, —this 
is held to be the 4 fattening 1 (dpy&ijana)* 

1 Tti* T^a of tTf in Ifoe > vlbble jaip h 
fl Thti tip* of water U ihr -.yHahtt! Aum* 
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11 The satiating libation over the mnnlra with maiUm- 
hallowed water h the * satisfying' (tarpana), 

1 The joining of the mantra with Om and the 'seeds' 
of Maya 1 alii! Kauai- is called its 1 i] hi mining 1 

(ilipatiir. 

“The non-publication of the mantra which b being 
mattered—this is its 'concealing 1 (fpspana). 

“These tea consecrating ceremonies are kept dose in 
all tiudrm ; 

"And the adept who practised them according to the 
tradition obtains his desire; 

t “ And rtuidha, kllita y vkkkmna y sujrta, 4apla t and the rest, 

" All these faults in the mantra rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations/* 

But enough of this venturing to make public the iantra 
mysteries connected with which hits suddenly led 

ug astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dunce, 1 

The third form of practical yoga, "resignation to the 
Lord" (terara-pranidhdi\a) t m theconsigning all one's works, 
whether mentioned or not, without regard to fruit, to the 
Supreme Lord* the Supremely Venerable. Ah it has been 
said—- 

“Whatever I do J good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 

Li That is ala made over to thee; I act as impelled by tbcc/ 1 

This self*iesigtirition is also sometimes defined ns “ the 
surrender of the fruits of one's actions/ 1 and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only with :i 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus cL is sung in the Bbagavud 
Gita [ii. 47]— 

" Let thy sole concern be with action and never with 
the fruits; 

“ Be not attracted by the frnit of the action, nor be thou 
attached to inaction* 

The Efltmfulncss of aiming at the fruit of an acfckm 
haa been declared by the venerable Kikkantba-bharati— 

* Mrltfu 1 

v Tripod in ii the Front Uz dfttl00 &F thv god KSva will fciei votarien. 
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w Evtrn a penance accomplished by great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

11 Produces unly disgust in the Great Lord, like milk 
which has been licked by a dag** 

Noiv this prescribed practice of mortification, recitation, 
and resignation is itself called because it h a 

means fur producing y.,^, this being an instance of the 
function of words called 4i superimponent pure ! n dicat ion h ifc 
as in the well-known example, 11 Butter is longevity/* iJ In¬ 
dication pp is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
K/rnja-pTakuki pi 9]— 

11 When, in consequence of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto¬ 
riety or a motive, this is * Indication/ the super- 
added function of the word 1 ' 

Now the word M this" [id*, lot in the neuter* which the 
neuter yat in the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of tho feminine m] would have signified 
some neuter word, like l( implying/' which is involved as a 
subordinate part of the verb li is indicated/' But &d ig 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with iohs/rdnd], 
u this is indication/' i.€. t the neuter ,r Uiis p ' h put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate, This 
has been explained by Kruyata, ‘ Gf those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the former, the latter of the 
latter " 1 Now “ expert {kttsala) in business n is an example 
of Judication from notoriety; for the word ku 4 ala § which is 


1 Ut^Efttljr M tt»y t»kff Hverillyhi pro^iJiim, acutum, pt*Eigm FistfimU 
onkr £( tuL:r of tm*- nf the vtOtuGit quota Tucamcui bwmiiem, 1 * 

Cfr “Thi l-e ip*a.'-quod BrrijtEiE caput C¥fc p Lr.*j% 1. 7. 

ft^ 1 ’ £dvy f iLu- 44; “Aniaw! UH 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
ktifaip+ldti , 4 *one who gathers kudu grass for thesacrifice,*' 
is here employed to mean "expert™ through the relation of 
a similarity in character* as both arc persons of discern¬ 
ment; and this docs not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each h the using a word in its recog¬ 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition of the elders* Hence it has been said — 

• ! Some instances of * indication p are known by notoriety 
from their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in 'denotation 1 [tiro primary power of a 
word}* 1 ' 

Therefore indication based on notoriety has no regard 
to any motive* Although a word, when it is employed, 
first establishes its principal meaning, and then by that 
meaning a second meaning is subsequently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning atid 
not to the word; still, since it ig superad- ud tn t.!ie word 
which originally established the primary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to this that the author of the Kavya- 
prakaia used the expression, fcf This is 1 Indication/ the 
superadded function of the word/' But the indication based 
on a motive is of six kinds; i h inclusive indication, 1 as 
"the lances enter' 1 [where we really mean ri men with, the 
lances M ]j 2. indicative indication, as 14 the benches shout" 
[where the spectators are meant without the benches]; 3, 
qualified* superimpnecut indication, as "the man of tho 
Panjdli is au ox" [here the object is not swallowed up in 
the simile]; 4. qualified intrausceptive iudicaiiun, as 
"that oi IJ [here the man is swallowed up m the simile]; 
S- P«ro snperimponent Indication, as n gki is life; 11 6, pure 


1 1 have beraircd thw U?rtm 
fmm M»i3tm'atinniliticincif the 
SMMupuk, 

1 t^nalilk'd iisdicatJ^ti fr^m 

likifltVA, ai ilk man h like.- nx 


fn-m lii* rtqpkllLY : pnnr indirntteri 
f™ 1 au y utW an cinpc ftnt ( 

flo;, „ th-ELi bettor ii \\w ca-us* at 
BBgftfrftji 
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intromuceptive indicatiou* ns "verily this is life/' This 
has been nil explained in the Kiivya-prakala [ih TO-i -]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
dismissions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it (anga); these tire the forbearances, religious observ¬ 
ance^ postures, suppression of the breath, restraint* atten¬ 
tion, contemplation, and meditation [ii. 29]. Fatafijali 
says, n Forbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting M [ii, 30J * Eeligious 
observances are purifications, contentment mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord hF [ii. 
32]; and those are described in the Vishgii Bus ana fyi, 7, 
36-3S]- 

iB The sage who brings his mind into n fit state For 
attaining Brahman, practises, void of all desire 

M Continence, abstinence from injury, truth, non-steal¬ 
ing, and non-coveting; 

“ Sell-con tTo I led, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity* 

«/tnd then ho should make his mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman* 

« These are respectively called the five 'forbearances* 
and the five 4 religions observances;' 

" They bestow excellent rewards when done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire/ 1 

* A 1 posture' is wlmt is steady and pleasant 11 [it. 46]; 
It h of ten kinds, as the padma* bhadra , vim r swxtika, 
da ndaka , sopMrayti, j ra ryrrirUtf* kra u Ttchanishodamt r usA tra- 
nishadana, mmasamMkdm, Yryfinvalkya has described 
each of them in the passage which commences— 

«Let hirn hold fast his two great toes with his two 
hands, but in reverse order, 

11 Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of BnLh- 
nnms T on his thighs; 

Jl This will be the padma posture, held in honour by all/ 1 
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The descriptions of the others must be sought in that 
work.—When this steadiness of posture has been attained, 

regulation of the breath ’’ is practised, and this consists 
in "n cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex¬ 
piration " [ii. 49]. Inspiration is the drawing in of the 
external air; expiration is the expelling of the nir within 
tin. body; and " regulation of the breath " is the cessa¬ 
tion of activity in both movements. " But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepted as a general definition 
of ' regulation of breath, 1 since it fails to apply to the 
special kinds, as ftchfrka, jruruka, and £•« ntbkulciz ,'* We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
" cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira¬ 
tion” is found in all these special kinds. Thus reekaJta, 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breaLh. which lias been men¬ 
tioned before 03 '■ expiration ;** and pur aha, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the M inspirationand kumbhaht is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called pi nna, 
remains motionless like water in ajar (&imlha). Thus 
the " catting short of the motion of inspiration and ex¬ 
piration” applies to iili, and consequently the objector's 
doubt is needless. 

NW tins air, beginning from sunrise, remains two 
ghapdt&t and a half 1 in each artery* (nddt), like the re¬ 
volving buckets on a waterwheel* Thus in the course 
nf a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 


I />,, MS tl.’iLLT, (& {t&ajiM Wmg 

tieutfidor miuuLci. 

- Thtt midi* or tubular ycamiLi are 
j^ener&lly rakooftl U> U‘. 101, with 
Urn priiuiEfjol uittdi * utbsn inrsk* 
priodpal They hcih 

t&tan fcftafWiudi in pain, 

1 JLiriiluki Ik nm U» *Jtt TVS OiltH- 

truli.m in hh cotiuffutnUry on tha 
jriuyi^t- in thu Ailureya lirib 
till. Sjja, win-re Mir rfllati-! a i-f tk* 
vjtM aira, the BOMoai, *rnl ttn . 1 suaiir 


Irai rej»*tod Mith t 3 ip, nfcrW, to 
Mia N-isnns, i* difieitmjtd " Th* 
■UMu niimir rt&nij itfU ; Mmvjo- 
ci^h ^hef in uMit c tm by une, m 

tb- roin*,'autumn, 
the mi 4 the foggy rnmmSM^ turh 
of two lTiw&m r and *n 
CfnirijmUnff the of twtlvit 

nstintii!., they continue nwdviq£ 
h^ajh ana n^dn Klee a waterwheel 
; benw the hum 
tuiTi-t ivnifle In their 
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and expirations. Hence it- has "been said by those who 
know the. secret of transmitting the mantrap concerning 
the transmission of the qfcLp&manira 

“Six hundred to Garcia, six thousand to the self- 
ejciftt-ent Brahman, 

di Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to &va, 

11 One thousand to the Ciurti (BrihaspaU), OUe thousand 
to the Supreme Soul, 

n And one thousand La the soul: thus I make over the 
performed muttering- 1 ' 

So at Lhe time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries* the elements, earth* &c,, must be understood, 
according to their different colours* by those who wish to 
obtain the highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise— 

" Let each artery convey the air two ghttfu and a half 
from sunrise. 

“ There is a coutimial resemblance* of the two arteries* 
to the buckets do a revolving waterwhecL 

41 Kine hundred inspirations mid expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], 

11 And all combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

11 The time that is spent in uttering thirty-six punti 
letters* 

“That time elapses while the air passes along in the 
interval between two arteries. 

“ There arc five elements in each of the two conduct¬ 
ing arteries,— 

l TKL-i rorwtV^peadUr U^ltt ri 1 I cannot firpfrJft tbK 
Hindu myrttebm, that Invu- might ™d ffvnuxtfhdtuim far puya- 

Sulltu? iiipiratjon and eipfration rermdiuf^ n* Hie tine Apeut In 
ouCLfititul-d a xbAbC«% w tiwlr round wttenog a wunmr** a a ripata, 
*™>sppii the vmd xi'tuxip. iiily of which make n pnl* t nod twu 

fagiujft, ''I am he*" 1 This mantra *slI a half pita* mafee & tttftmto j but 
y rppfleM 21,600 time! in oVry UiiiMi'ni*incohiS*i<Miit with |3 3 <j fl Uis?r 
Ewruncy-fottf twLUm : St b rollwl tk l namcrii’al detail i- The wbu| H jnn- 
the *agi? Kn*| he «.ujpartd with the 

without vduntHT imittpffflg. <lwti5ng (if the tilth act of the Md£a- 

1 J/. t ihat winch conveyu thu in- UJtbfdfcm, 
ha.L-.iJ auiL the ushaM breath. 
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“They bear it slang day and night- these are to be 
known by the self-restrained 
' J Fire bears above, water below; air moves across j 
|L Forth in the hal|*holiow; ether moves everywhere, 

* They bear along in order—air, fire, water,earth* ether; 
lijis is to be known in its duo order in the two con¬ 
ducting arteries. 

" The polo } 1 of earth arc fifty, of water forty. 

Of lire thirty, of nir twenty, of ether ten, 

! This is the amount of time taken for the bearing; but 
the reason that the two orreries are so disturbed 
f$ that earth has five properties, 3 water four, 

" Fire has three, nir two, and ether one* 

There are ten paf&i for each property; hence earth lifts 
fifty pates, 

And each, from writer downwntds, loses successively., 
Now the five properties of earth 
w Are «*>w. savour,colour, tangibility, and audibleness; 
and thess decrease one by one. 

The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
fruit by the influence of 1 quiet/ 

“ ^ 1 and ether by the influence of * brightness/ 

c restlessness/ ami- immensity / 2 
11 The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, airl and 
ether are now declared;— 

4 - 0f the first steadfastness of mind; through the cold- 
n™= of the socoud arises desire; 

* From the third anger and grief; from the fourth 
fickleness of mind; 

44 From the fifth the absence of any object, or mental 
impressions of latent merit 

"let the devotee place his thumbs In his ears, and a 
middle finger in each nostril. 


1 Sixty pnlm inal<, a, gkifU 
[JO + 40 + 30 + 40 * JO = i s<r , j. 
the prill in twnond a h&tt gkatfk 
Jr one bour), 


T CL Eoii, >, tvL L 
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* T'ilfri!!r"lho l»Ii^«viira«K" 
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« And the liLtle Unger and the one next to it in the 
corners of hb month, and the two remaining lingers 
in the corners of lib eyes, 

“Then there will arise in dne order the knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

“ The first lour by yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
blue spots, 1 —the ether has no symbol" 

When the element air is thus comprehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil influence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
[ij, 52]; hence it lias been said— 

«There is no austerity superior to regulation of tbo 
breath.” * 

And again— 

“ As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is eon- 


$ Limed, 

“ So the serpents of the senses are consumed by regu¬ 
lation of the breath."* 

Now in this way, having bis mind purified by the “for¬ 
bearances'' find the other things subservient to concen¬ 
tration, tbe devotee is to attain "self-mastery if njit/atiut)* 
and “ restraint" (pmiydlMra), * Restraint ” is t he accom¬ 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &A, to tho nature of the 
luind, 4 which is intent 011 Lhe soul’s unaltered nature, while 
they abandon all concernment with their own several ob¬ 
jects, which might excite desire or unger or stupid nidiffer- 
cnoe. This is expressed by the etymology of the word; the 
senses are drawn to it (d + hrt), away from them {prattpa). 

“ But is it not the miod which is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, since these are only adapted for 
external objects, and therefore have no power for this 
supposed action! How, therefore, could they be accommo- 


1 FpT d, 0Ju\ml r-pjii 

1 'p.i vlll 61 Mail*' £>, tL 30. 

I Tiliv id ttJi AnurivJutrtu qn^t^tSnii 

in VjWi Comm 
* Tf>b ft tKffthDO Hlnifft 
5* -;.f Ifee XMriiA-ndik* 

Wtlrcr, Ahfi'i* 20. 
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dated to the nature of the mind t" What you my is quite 
true; and therefore the author of the aphorism* bavin- 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
. “ ‘as it were/ to express - resemblance," "Bortremt 

is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of the mind in the absence of concernment with 
each ones own object" [ii. S4 ], Their absence of con¬ 
cernment with their several objects for the sake of bem- 
.iccouimoiiated to the nature of the mind is this " resem- 
blancc which we mean. Since, when the mind is re¬ 
strained, the eye, itc., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
>e expected from them, ami they follow the mind as fees 
olio* ihcu king. This has been declared iu the Vishnu- 
purann [vi.;, 43, 443- 

Let ttie devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 
__ ever tend to pursue external objects, 

Himself intent on restraint, make them conformable 
to the mind; 

"By this is effected the entire subjugation of the un- 

steady senses" 

" If th *\ arc not controlled, the yogin will not accoiu- 
plish Ids yoga” 1 

Attention. (dh&mu&) is the fixing the mind, bv with, 
drewm- it. from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the internal self, as the circle of tie* 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the top of the «idumml 
«b-rv.iSic or something external, as I'rajsipaii. Vjbavo 
HtraiiyngaibK This is declared by the aphorism,' 
Attention is the fixing the mind on a place" [iii, jl- 
and so, too, say the followers of the Buninas— ’ 

J-y regulation of breath having controlled the air, and 
by restraint the senses, 

"Let him next make the perfect asylum the dwelling- 
place of Ilih mind.” 1 

S5itsii±as» Sg^u-tass 
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Thy continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to bo contemplated, awl avoiding all incon¬ 
gruous thoughts, is contemplation PF (dky&na) ; thus it 
is said, "A course of uniform thought there, is * content- 
plat ion F " [iii. 2]. Others also have said-— 

"A continued succession of thoughts, intent on objects 
of that kind and desiring no other, 

"This is E contemplation,'—it is Lima etftjeled by the 
first siac of the ancillary tilings “ 

We incidentally in elucidating something else, dis¬ 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, * meditation PF 
(sam&dki see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoga, pursued for a long time wiLh uninterrupted 
earnestness^ the "aflSictiotis" which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “exercise 11 and 11 di^ passion H the 
devotee attains to the perfect ions designated by the mmm 
Madhumatl and the test 

+? But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous words from the dialects of Kunjhta, 
GauiJOL^ and Lata ?" - We do not want to frighten you, 
but rather to gratify you by explaining the meaning of 
those strange words; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly cdarmed listen to us with attention. 

i, The Madhttm&H per lee Lion ."this is the perfection of 
meditation, called 11 the knowledge which holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the llluminaLion of unbilled purity 
by means of the contemplation of“ goodness,’ 1 composed of 
the manifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion"or 
"darkness* abolished by pt exercise" 11 diipassion p u Ac. 
TiitiK it is said in the aphorisms, “ In that case there- id 
the knowledge which holds to tins truth 11 [i. 4S]. It holds 
»to the truth, 1 ' It,, to the real; it is never overshadowed 
by bfiOT- * 1 n tluitcase"ie. f when firmly established,there 
arises this knowledge to the second yegam For the yuyiirs 

1 Tbo M mum? for th* eentrvl and f*ft ef Onim* ; ii ulin? 

MTt qI BoofiI .. <* FUtemj. 

- A country oonfrifctqg Klumdcdi 
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Or devotees to Lhe practice of yo>ja arc wall known to be 
of four kinds, viz.,— 

I* The 2 )rdtha;iiakilj>ika, in whom the light has just 
entered, 1 but, as it has been said, " he has not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another's thoughts, 
Ac.;" 2, The mailhuihujnika^ who possesses the knowledge 
which uolds to the truth; 3. The prajiiAjtjoiis, who has 
subdued the elements and the sen rob; 4. The atikr&nta- 
lhdmn{ya r who has attained the highest dispegaion, 

iL The Madhttpralika perfections are swiftin g like 
thought, Ac. These arc declared to be “ swiftness liko 
thought, the being without organs, and the conn nest of 
nature ” [lit. 49]. - Swiftness like thought ” is the attalu- 
meut by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought; “the being without bodily organs ”* is the attain¬ 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time; " the con¬ 
quest of mi Lure is the power of controlling all the niani- 
festations of nature. Those perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of yogin, from the subjugation by him of 
the live senses and their essential conditions* These per¬ 
fections are severally sweet, each one Ly itself, ns even u 
particle of honey is sweet, ;md therefore the second state 
is called Mutlhupfitl'ikti [ 1,1?. that whose parts arc sweet]. 

iiL The ViJoM, perfection consists in th e supremacy 
over oil existences. An. This is said in the aphorisms, 
" To him who possesses, to the exclusion of al l other ideas! 
the discriminative knowledge of the quality of noodness 
and the bouI, arises omniscience and the supremacy over 
all existences” [iu. 50]. The “supremacy overall ex- 
bteucca ” is the overcoming like a master all entities, els 
these are but the developments of the quality of “good¬ 
ness " in the mind [the other qualities of “ passion and 


Hi. $1 in ^SlwjJi'p C<mm 
CdEum/i 
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"darkness 11 being already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to lie energised upon, 1 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
modes 4i subsided, 1 * " emerged/* or 4X not to he named, 11 * is 
“ omniscience. 1 ' This is said in the aplmrisma [i + 36], ‘ r Or 
aluminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow a [may 
produce steadiness o£ ndnd]^ 

Iv, The yjisk&TaicAhtitd state i5 also Called a&nnprnjfiata, 

it," that meditation in which distinct recognition of an 
object is lost; 1 ’ it is that meditation 11 without a seed” 
without any object] which is able to stop the “afflictions" 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of Hfe, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of nil 
modifications of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
n dispa$$ion, ri "The other kind of meditation [hr., that 
in which distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre¬ 
ceded by that exorcise of thought which produces the en¬ 
tire cessation of modifications; it has nothing left but the 
latent impressions " [of thought after tho departure of all ob¬ 
jects] [i&j w iitskdradcaha , I. 18]. Til us this foremost of men, 
being utterly passionless towards everything, finds that the 
seeds of the * afflictions/’ like burned rice-grains, are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with tho internal organ. When these are destroyed, there 
onsnCBt. through tho full maturity of Ms unclouded "discri- 
min&tive knowledge/ 1 an Absorption of all causes and effect- 
into the primal pmkriti; and the souh which is the power 
of pure Intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from till cotinoctiou with the phenomenal under¬ 
standing fbuddhi}, or with existence, readies *' absolute 
isolation” (farina/yu). Final liberation is described by Patafi- 
jail ns two perfections s " Absolute isolation is the repressive 
absorption 4 of the ‘qualities' which have con eliminated 

l I read in p. 17ft 1. 1 1* * FM& 

IftfflVj*- * TOb £a cxfdllned by Vichairpati, 

t-nn Comm " “Thu kUnt l&ipKftikHu p^aonl 

1 | ^ u pAftr pnHfitj 0+ fullin'- by tin: * «.if Lbu Lutcnml rn^on 
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tlie ends of the soul, t.«., enjoyment and liberation, or die 
abiding of the power of intelligence in its own nature” 
[ lV - 33 ]- ^or should any one object, "Why, however, 
should not the individual lie born again even though this 
should have beau attained V for that is settled by the 
well-known principle that "with the cessation of the 
cause the effect ceases” and therefore this objection is 
utterly irrelevant* as admitting neither inquiry nor Jo. 
ctsion; for otherwise, if the effect could arise even in the 
absence of the cnnse, we should have blind men finding 
jewels, niid such like absurdities; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. And so. 
too. says the Sruli, "A blind man found n jewel; ono 
without fingers seized it; one without a neck put it on; 
and a dumb man praised it" 1 

[mil- we see that, like the authoritative treatises oil 
medicine, the Yoga-Mitre consists of four divisions; us 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-Mstra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist* 
once of ours. full of pain, j= what is to be escaped from 1 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence; the absolute abolition 
of this connection is the escajw; and right insight is the 
cacse thereof.* The same fourfold division is to be similarly 
traced as the case may be in other &btras also. Thus all 
litis, liefiii made cleur. 


riUJed tyMUhdna (when it i» c-kfefa 
t hnwwcietlwd fej * irtivjty/ur Marfc. 

ite-w* iiL 9 ) aiiti mrW^a- (v]h<n it u 
rafeflj cfaAmrt^riBCil 3IV tliumialitv 
f 'goodnzm'l arc nluTnr-hecI { n 
Meni*Ifirgui ftwlf ; tbU iVegrtfW 
IwmitA) ; + effoom r tn thff 4 iritdrlr 
frt idOkijt *ml 
Imitih is til the 1 Enrol t'frbUr (i A| 
Ptnkjffl con^LiU nf the 
three In Equilibrium;^ 

tin phi fro creation, carmintiiig: of 
cnttispi ftnil in tti-ta rfov^Sop- 


nicnt H^f tht-M 1 qu&lftks 1 wbmi ous 
^ 6C ‘ >mci pnhtemiMiftL 

Thin CHXHUi yOMv rtgv iXCUfn | n 
i-ho TaEttiri Vi ^ rah YaJicji JL i f | r 
MritlhaYA in hfn doiELtfifnt. thx'n: 

It of tfav toui, aii.it qitntM 

tlicSTrtlrt. Up., tit, 19 Mjtttuir* 
hens talus atimUg “bo ptooed 
the jtiWcl/' bat 1 liaio fallnwwl hii 
i^irecE ^xplajaatiDD in th*<- Comm. 

' Thi* !■ t*tcJn from VdchbpalE'p 
Ctiinm. mi Yog* S, il. u Cl tfu 
** fan* truth* n or Buddhkiu. 
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Tim system oi Sankara, which corned next in aucces&bn, 
anti which is the cre6t-L T em of all sjsteoifl t has been ex¬ 
plained by us elgewherw; it 15 therefore left untouched 
here. 1 I L & 0. 


NOTE OK TEE YOGA, 

There is an intonating description of the Yogins on thu Mountain 
Ejiivatakft in Mdghn (iv; 55). 

"There tlie votaries of mcdituliot^ wdl liklllcii in tauovuknce 
(larnfrf) nod thw= other purifiers o( the mind,—having Htcoaetfully 
abolished the f affliction*' and obtained the Muediution possessed 
of a seed/ and having reached that knowledge wHilda recoEnL&a* 
the ewtitid diffyrunc^ between the quality Goodness nod the SmiiiI, 
—d^. in- yet further So riapreis ovan this ultimate lueditatfcm/ 

It hf curium to notice- th.it tmtirt, which play a s ueta :l psttihifient 
jar; in Buddhism, is counted in (he Yugg y only a pieliiuimu-y 
cundition frotu which the rotary is to tafc<% a* ft Were, hia first tlarl 
toWnrtl.H bis Ei rml j^onE. It f& called a puriLmHait ( =j?nw!tfil/^ihf) in 
Tyjuaifr Co tutu. L 33 (of. iU. 2 z) t whc&po fh-j term \b borrowed by 
hlighm Blinja expfu* 4 j nays tiua,t thia purifying pnxuss is an 
external Hint, mnl nut nti mtiinnio portion 4/ yoga itself ; just os it) 
arithmetic the operation* of additional., ore valuable, not in ttieiu- 
jelvee, bnt as aids in effecting the more un permit cakubitioiu which 
urine itlbeequently. The Toga wm-ua directly tn allude in Buddhism 
in this marked depreciation of iu eordipal virtue. 


NOTE ON P. 137, LAST LINE. 

For Uie v. L-td in the original here (w.*e also p. 242, I, 3 

in/nf), cf. KuniEtiafijulk p. 6, L 7, 


J This probably refe^i to the Bu's- 
chndjLBl. A Calcutta Fan die told 
him that It tufifrfL-d to the Pnimejn- 
rknoi^H^|[raha (cl. Dr. BnrnvlTl 
preface to h Ls editkfo of thv Dcve- 


Liiihjaya-tirihniiLNij r », *}, bat. if 
itltfl li the MIL] L U Lb vilSLrtMkft. 
jmLErH'yft-^vfiij'nihim it u by Dti.Ln 
l! tlrthn^ielyidnipym (»u« Dr. burcielra 
Cat or Taojore MSS, p SS}. 
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OS' THE UPXDB 3 (cf, mipra, pp. 7, S f 174, 194). 

[As the vpddk t or " condition '* is a peculiarity of 
Hiruiu logic which is little known in Europe, I have, 
added the following translation of the sections in the 
BhisLii-pariohchhedi and the Siddhinta-raukluvalf, which 
treat of it.] 


exxxvii, Thai which always accompanies the major term 
(sudhytt), but does not always accompany the niitidle 
(Ac/m), U salted the condition (vpddht); itsesamim.- 
tum h now sd forth. 

Our author now proceeds to define the upidhi or 
condition, 1 which is used to stop our acquiescence ill a 
universal proposition as laid down by another person 
“ that which always accompanies,” &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 


1 The ujvJdAi l< llitf " emtdition ” 
1U.L1£(£ bj AUpptiled to* I'f'Hllsd 
A trtfl general middle fertvu If thr 
term 1 **■ tim* re*lrict#d, k 
it ill found !□. tbe niin-isr term, Ul= 
urgum-nt 1 a vtXid \ Ef fit'* r It- fadsL 
Tbur. lii M Tb rrttrtffifcftU| hu "Muke 
btauit \% bu fire 1 ' (which. re«U on 
the fttlal- pTiimiM tb*t “*U 1 * M- 

raiupaiiied by imokb % w§ mtut add 
y wet fuml” a * tb« eauditfoft *d HJ fire e " 1 
ii ELti if tii- hmuhUlii to«-t wet fti-'J 
in wtll jjt dre h uf count- it will ha^P 


*fnolst SimiTrif]?, ihv Alleged ^p- 
gumcuL that 11 IS i-i durk bscauat- he 
la aflLrd't am ,K fatti h Ef wo cun in tab¬ 
let that the dark collar hrr fur- 
mifr u[T«-|tring A dr|tfndrd m4 nn 
hie Uiflg her rttt, but fin bur lutp- 
puniiig t& bav-e fpd tin r«g*taldd 
in.fti'fiJ of ght-ir* If we can prov* 
that &h* at ill keejj? t4i hrr old diet, 
«f coam ftur unicadcd middli* Itun 
will aLill P Wf i B to k dark, but 
not -rtherwiMr 
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acoompamee that winch is accepted as the major tern, 
does not thus invariably accompany that which our oppo¬ 
nent puts forward as Iris middle term. [Thus in the false 
argument, " The mountain has smoke because it has fire/* 
we may advance u wet fuel/ 1 or rather " the being produced 
from wet fuel/' as an up&dft h since bt wet fuel* es neces¬ 
sarily found wherever smoke is, but not always where (ire 
is, as £,g mf in a red-hot Iron ball.] 

“But/ 1, the opponent may suggest* "if this were true, 
would it not follow that (a) in the case of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, 1 This [second] son of Mitral, 
whom I have not seen, must be dark because he ia MEtrii's 
sou/ we could not allege 1 the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables p J ns a ' condition/- — inasmuch as it docs not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jug, &<x, which 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables f (&) 
Again, in the argument, 1 The air must be perceptible to 
sense* because it is the site of touch/ we could not allege 
the * possessing proportionate form 1 aa a 1 condition ■ * be¬ 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in the 
soul, &a, and yet soul, ifca, have no form [and therefore the 
1 possessing proportion ate form p does not invariably accom¬ 
pany perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument, 1 Destruc¬ 
tion is itself perishable, because it is produced/ we could 
not allege ns a ' condition" the 'being included in some 
positive category of existence'* [destruction being a 
form of non-existence, called * emergent/ 'dtaniMhk&nz]. 

1 Tlae HtaiJl 4 «tbtaSc thml ieMId'i fipe. air r po rt', naj, but bj ill, 37 mf 
dftrb minor mmta fi™ Utc srantWi the te air U ncltbar miwiJbid tmr 
Ibtfng i-m vr-gdtuLlfts* whila it* fair rtraraf. 

csoltiur from ber bdn^ eu * This rorfttian wmM Imply that 



a lij 1 lUitniin.pcirk'h. *L 35 , tbo 
or clcmtsntu, earth, wat#r r iEr, Abd 


wv. *uuPJ untjr h^lp itx\m tfejl* middle 
t4 ™. H t hv being prodcustd " m d£ 

pMlTfr«datw«», not aun^iUtenc^- 
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inasmuch ns perishability is found in antecedent non¬ 
existence, and tins certainly cannot l>o said to be included 
in any positive category of existence." 

We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true incnu- 
i L g uf the definition is simply this,—that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, ill reference to the 
topic, the major term which our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must bo equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Thus (a) the “ being pro¬ 
duced from feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 
<= .1 dark colour," as determined by the fact that it is Milrfi's 
son. whose dark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
the alleged middle term of the argument,; but the pro- 
tended contradictory instance of Llie dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not the topic discussed), (i) Again, 
" possessing proportionate form invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by the fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object; while it does not in¬ 
variably accompany the alleged middle term “ the being 
the site of touch," which is equally to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object, 1 
(r) Again, in the argument destruction ta perishable 
from its being produced,** the “ Wing included in some 
positive category of existence" invariably accompanies 
the major term “perishable" when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. [And this is the middle term 
advanced; and therefore the alleged contradictory in¬ 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence, 1 'is not in point, since 
nobody pretends that this is produced at all.] 

But it is to be observed that there is nothing of this 
kind in valid middle terms, there is nothing fArre 

I i 3^" „j coiuh, b not cilotluJ; bat oflf topic wm m* soul hut oir. 
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wijich invariably accompanies the major term when 
determined by a certain fact or murk, and dor* not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 

™ ia 10 tht 6Malle(I condition. ' [Should the 

reader object that " in each of our previous examples there 
been given a separate determining mark or attribute 
wlncn was to be found in each of the eases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to be in 
Jiny particular given, case ? " We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of the following alternatives, via, that the m,l 
Urns to be included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition ,* nr 
else (ii.) the acknowledged ate of the too general middle 
term, but excluding the said condition ; 9 and it will be 
*h«u the case is determined by the presence of one or 
other of these alternatives that the condition will be con¬ 
sidered u "always accompanying the major terra.awl not 
always accompanying the middle term."* 


1 -^r fchu 1 mountain fln d 

Jii.nl s firit pnn In tlv; turn Uh 

a^ument*. ■* Tim mountain has 

«uukv IicctiM it to, fin- ■ iVi K 'n 
thii ntr-|KUfi£»img Fegl.il ot (rim JiaH 
lift! no ixnoitcjp find ^ Mitrf, frn-t 
f” 1 . 1 -} 11 ^catuitf ht= j* 

ii it£ * nflupri nf M i‘ whm her 
won B id mrj« Thf-H* two Atibj-acti 
tlin riM[w C tivi! Mhmt fir 
farm* nnd *dhrk 

thwfm trt ,«««. 
tavfljtht, eatijm, *h* o«>n- 

U'liuni ftLt | . P ^ 

rutktti.t r a fr^Lcifl cn veg*Ubl& M arv 
to bi Ilevpaoti^fj *jniM. 

a . tk?S' tlm n T^ A ** u of 


P™-wring the mT*etira 

s™brfto 

Mitrd ? nffapria^ drMiotjymuLSri thn 

tin pertiv* cxmnlitinDd H wet fud ‘'nr 
"the mother’* fsedtog « 1 * vemy 
tilitisi. our, consc.|«L'nl3y ( the 
K.(>L‘rt 1 frt n.pj > r trrtiH {p3«Bm) 
"InokB ” and " ,^ r lf rn ] OTf ,- 
J Thin will oicluik th* object™! 
um *!.“lUrk far." in (*),„ it 
fallfl tmd« writhe r nf thw twonit-T- 

tialiv^ ; f <Jr , thmi[jh itqr nn- tbs 
1Evi ?* nf Ltiu iiifffiifii 11 1 1 n-fjj C41>t ijJ| h t* ** 

thtv d,> n „t -iiiiult the coeditjun 
the feeding ^ wsnUWep," h ,. r 

11,9 rmd<J k' host " th= biitll- 

((Ill,” 
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CXQViih A Utmte Condition* reside in tke same subject* with 
their major term* ; 1 and T their subjects being thus coin- 
moil Y the (erring) middle term will he equally too general 
in regard to the Condition and the major term* 
cXJtxix* It is in order to prom faulty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to be employed. 

The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the 
middle term being found too general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard 
to the major term; nod hence the use of having a con¬ 
dition at nil, fa.) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited 4 major icnn* we infer that, the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term* 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition; u, for example. In the instance w the man main 
lias smoke because it has fire/ 1 where wo infer that the 
fl lire ri is too general in regard to 11 smoke/ r since it is too 
general in regard to 41 wet fud; n for there fa a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies 
must also be too general for that which i- invariably 
accompanied, (&.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely the major term which the condition 
is invariably to accompany—there it is from the middle 
term's being found too general in regard tn the condition in 
cases possessing thb fact 4 or mark that we infer that the 
middle term is equally too general in regard to the major 
tfirm. Thus in the argument, 4i B is dark because he b 
MitriFs flOn, J> the middle term iJ the fact of being Mirras 

* /„ fril WturTGT('r thr-n; i - fim- pm?- lia]I til inSEi} r tbrfi- tfa-j u|ii4Ai alio 

dde-cd br net fiii L Utehs ii Emuk& U not applicable. 

Ti,- enpditkm nq(J tbe rua j«-r tvroi 1 fr., «rac which n!qmpfftn-i tirtur' 
■ra^iLUpoUrnt rr h theirextohitatt. nainan^ fuL’t or mnrk^ *cudi slm tb* 

: Wtor ihe A*m is Itmnd GbjfcfeeiJ annsmfrnt^ rotpij^ 

not the irkfAyO ;>■ in thr OHj-W in § IJ7- 
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son " is too general in regnrd to tie sfcikya, "dark colour,'' 
becJiuse it is too general in regard to lIic upddhi, -fi*ding 
on vegetables,* a* seen m the case of Mitm'a second son 
IMitnls parentage being tbo assumed fact or mark, and 

Mum herself not laving fed 0 n vegetables previous to bis 
birth]. 

[But on objector might hero interpose, “If your defini¬ 
tion of a Condition be connect, study a pretended condi¬ 
tion which fulfils your definition can always be found 
even in the case of a valid middle term. For instance, in 
the stock argument ‘the mountain must have fire because 
u bos smoke,’ we may assume as our protended condition 
-the being always found elsewhere than in the moun¬ 
tain-' since this certainly does not always ‘accompany 
™ B middItl tcnn - > Inasmuch as it is not found in the 
mountain itself where the smoke is acknowledged to be; 
and yet it apparently does ' always accompany the major 
rnrni; smee in cveiy other known case of fire wo Certainly 

imd lt ’ mid M for th * Present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire in this mountain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take such 
a condition as “the being always found elsewhere than in 
the subject or minor term " (unless this can be proved by 
somti direct sense-evidence which precludes ail dispute)* 
becniiae, in the first place, you cannot produce any argu¬ 
ment to convince your antagonist tliat this condition does 
invariably accompany the major term [since lie nflt umlly 
mmntuins that the present case h exactly one in point 
against you]; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[us the same nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to ovc-rtlsrow the contrary JHgumeat]. 

Bat if you can establish it by direct sense-evidence, then 
the-hems always found elsewhere than in the subject" 
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becomes a true condition, [and serves to tender nugatory 
tbe false argument which u disputant tries to establish]. 
Thus in tin; illusory argument “tbe fin- musi be non-liot 
because it is artificial” we can have a valid condition in 
« the being always found elsewhere than in fire ” since wo 
can prove hv sense-evidence that fire is hot, 1 [thus the 
ttpddhi here is a means of overthrowing the false argu¬ 
ment}. 

Where the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c., is disputed, there we have what is called a 
disputed condition* But “the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject” can never be employed even us a dis¬ 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
ot logical controversy* 

E, B. C. 


* The disputant wvji, 11 Fko mon-t 
bfr nan-hut WfltH* 0, Artificial, 
-Well," yon rejoin, LL th?rt it in 
w ly be au artEficLfliity which l* hi’ 
way* foiknd el** wiser* thum in tins, 
_ q >, + cum wfafch Will pot Kis™ 
yfiiir pin-m tfjinff to P*™ 
temr point/ H«n- the praii«*d 
yiAkfflp ,H Ihci being alw&y* ftram! 
ebt-TThi-rv than Ift fir* H ««**» to 
the dcftottifldf M it dc** not 
KormjJaiiytbcArfu “pw««Ihg uti* 
fidhllty t - bat it dr«- fllway- 
jKmy the pld^^n -l a* fir* I* 

juovcd by SKiiie 4 vEdt‘ncc to br h«t- 


TCTE 


* Aa in tbe Argument ** Thn LMrtb. 
must have haii a milker bre-oUiw 
thnr haTfr tba aitnm of effect */ 4 
whom the Tbtifft ilispntKi til* Atbe* 
litifl rrifuliiion M tbo being proilnctd 
by op* po**cwing a body,* 1 ftw. 1 
Kmnimilijai^ t . 2. 

11 |d facl, it would abolish all eILh* 
pu tat Eon at the onttrt, M <-aoti> 
party weulcl prahuro a condition 
which tram blft eWfl |KJ4nt of ftaw 
vduIlI Mtiup 1 lii opponent to 
leasee, In other ward*, n trt4* Cufr- 
ditlnn Hunt he eonaintent 'ritft either 
party i options. 


END, 


murTT.b pV p jl:.ljl> tVrali. H*wan-J *Kb Kit 
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"* A kn.uwrLM.ije Ih^ camidun pliicu, ,it liwiL, pf OrftntAl literati] i"e, pliilo- 
nnd religion u ft* fioceiimj to Ltw Bim?nl ranler of the piw-ut dfty 
m an i>'H|UMintrw with the E^iili □ □■! l-reftk w** a sruiteration or -u 

ftgO* [ rn mir-riN 1 - lEtiiJn* Is a¥* be eh triad# wlElLlti gist pfBWnt century in 12 11 ■ -»! ■ 
brunch,e* of kerning i frinaktis han lx>*u brought within thu rnnge of ueum» 
philology, ft ml it* ul deist Literature thomnghly inreitagatftit t the 

lanyfurige and SriciM botjfcvOf ihr SJorwutrimu b*vs been Enid bare; E.tjjptbitL. 
Aujriuif ftm»i othor of thr- inis»tt j-n*t Isati^ Iwr. dadptiaawd, uul il 

^roupof icholur* ijH-iLk iif iMU tnor* nr. ->nJitr Ac ci than And Nitrite muMi* 
mens*; but the remit* of all the idioIiTiltLp iha: hu been iWoted to theta 
nubj-wt* bftvn lictii ftlmcwi In^criaiVei !■■* public bgrani-e they wet a etui- 
tuincd foe the m *it part In tartud or #xptl4*c warki, of knttmd tbruu^ii- 
aui the numbe r* of wjkrrtifto periodi™!*. %, TflUBMli it £tb + in * - j kit 

nf enterprise which doe* tbi'm Infinite cM!h hav^ determined to mpply the 
frujaatimtly-ijacrcMrag waist, atiil to jjive in a popular, ej r. at )nat r a rantpre- 
henaife form* ail ibl# Tnavi of khuwEedge Id tlie World,’ 1 — XWfJ. 
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Third I^litwop cloth, pp, t^t-+iS, prW ifiw. 

ESSAYS ON TEE SACRED LANGUAGE WRITINGS. 
AND RELIGION OF TEE PARSIS. 

Hr JtAKTEN EAUG. lli.D,* 

La%* nf tlio T"niKv^-mi l if- of Tubingen, Gidtingru,. ansi Horra ; Su|wrintf nd*nt 
□f SijLtuktit SluiiltfK wad Fmriur «f Jiat-iakril in *he Bmoa LVdk^\ 
Eunm AWP S?fLATirjE|t HT Nil R AV. WEST, 

To which ii added k Hii^raphioal Mtmuir of Ihe laU Dr. If ,ie:g 
by iW, K, P. EvAKrt. 

I, Hiilftry uf the KciMchfeP ink tb SflCml Writjun ami RolljfEon nf the 
raniii t fidin lb* Juit-UhI Time* down to tie Pltmt, 

IT. LAQKH^^ of tbr Panl SdriptureL 

III. The ^riul-AveniL r uf the Bwhur of lh» hnj t 

IV, The £oru*iUi*n itelijfiuiL 11 if it* Origin and Deedaptnflnt. 

1 * }M$m im the -S i JULyniajt, Writing*, and HaUajinpi <nf th* Tijaie.- b # 1 his 
IjIi! IV. Martin Hang. rdUM by |Tr. H w Wrnit Th«: rtWlbnr Sfalrnnlad, nn hla rutHfn 
tr^jqi Eiki3i:i, Ur tiF^nd List mtl.- ji:di cfmtmdncfl In riiki wrari into n ciMiipraihetiil'n 
i-rc- r Lt1t Of til« friruuatriitn wlijt™;. hot the rTtiJffii wft* r^£-lTWl«l hr hi* aH|in>rlr 
iSnxih We lLar^ r Ift^weTar, tn a «iul<Lk and r*bl*tilii Mu a hlitnry -/the r^enJelbea 
the i*n»d writing# and rdhrbm of lh= rw™ii fi-^m tfcn albeit ti fl ,« j, jWPV [(? 
Eh* prawmt—a Lll*eftit.(in iio the lancing** of lb# Pani HcriptUfu. n trfttielatkrn 
. .r Eha Jrk’W«t-A rcHPta. Uf ttir SKrlptir™ ul the Pindi. m*3 A dks#ettatinii nn Else ifot0M- 
Erian ndltfk'EL with iapeclal nfnfEiiea tottn«%ln UmI Jetmlppn?™^-TtiMi. 
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Fuit clitli, JJ|l JffSpL' Jm. €d- 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ dHAUUAFADA. - 

IVi'fk ibnnqijionjfin^ NvrrStVttt. 

TtwiiilateiK frern (.thin«K by H. URAL, R.A., froftiwi of 
Uuiyrinis.y Cflikse ( LohlIpu. 

Tike ]>Liii.rnMi .i|,iArLiL. aii LlULb i Ehh ktitiWb hy I ''■I Li T-'i.t l&H&MlHli, hh r'dilanl 

bv HoMt by All,! Mttfrrt Hug] kb, ebd AI bright Wabsr'i tietmaJJ 
tnuiiUll™, ccniirU otily of twenty-xi * ehaiiifefj* wr wwtj^ni, whllii the 
^mon t pt rnihtr recmiuni, u bow trou*Utc 4 by Mii Mt*], cfiB- 
■iau of thtrlyriiLhi' ae-citahB The *LuJi'Eifc fc gf Fuji who i>*s3«u FatubijUi 
of Uni «buR 11 unit'd Jrxtn|nupna f will Uierrfcrti n«di Wiiui 
Sir. Byp| L i Ea^lilq mideriiag the CliiDu^ veTiLon* the thirteen, hIsottb- 
jjitjutil kcLlIlli.ijikL AueiiuiLB nut belii^ ble lhr eh Jp arjy uilicr form; 

even if tiifej uDiitiriiAKiii Chium-j *W < "I i gri^iiud would be bn* 
ubLninihle bj them- 

"Hr Ik-irf'v roinl?rrlli|E >.<l th* CtiUMH t tbjmIlE kij ii r« it,..*: t.-.LiibMo aM lu 
i riLLcai feLhdj <il Ihe Wvrk. It cobtalnx iHllhcbtlc- 1l!U* ilrriu 

i ACionJojj 1 h.-iL», *n:l |^ E DtntiLy ciUjikMpI with HuMcM lu tLe Silatury "C 

Po 4 dhfl. Their S?nsU iliterert, boWf-Tflr, cirtulal* Lei Ibe JJ|^]lI which they tipriw uprth 
r^Bt-yd^y Ufa Ita ll»Sm sit Uw r«uiote pwM Ml wLU ti the* w-ern wrttSeu, Uid up**- 

she method td tt^hbig 4idu|^*d by the founder Cif the Ttllgiim. Thra Ebrthod. 
c ULgifcoyevl wu* [wfadi pally parable nud the ehuJiLkHiej cJ lbs tab# nlid the «ccoJ]i±iif* 
i: f th« ttlrtfsill UJeillGaiMt, e* well >u the Kimble liuhl Which f hej lifcYB retained U£H,.li 
ilm tit Lb da -ol f ftHrti* nwlfe iLi-m m. T«rj rruukrtalilTi itmlf,'- Ti mat 

'"Mr. Deni, by piaHii^ il aocL-aftlhle 1» UL K^flWi **rtaiA h bn* lurried t* tbc anr 

tIuwShs huitrftitlj raMlmJtolha ccihi|»rrtitl«ratipri[yoi n%km hUttiBj/'-J 

' 1 VnJuib]* u e^LLijItllibj- thd of tht UuddbliLi 3is iti pu n±*t, lcn**t ubl‘ 

leralrd form, St brings the PlOiltTO n*d«r H laee wis b that Ainipliicrwl ifld nkl* 
i>| cwdhrt wblcJi wum kLi WnJ mVBT th* ITdJlii* of RiyrUd^ *inl wldn* L* ki>W nuballiiity 
FTdfiWHil by ui Bitbi™, w]«p luiifB ovrji.Lhl hi* au*ticT* nibplk-lty with 

•.-etUDtkltltPp, foTifi^Uip ii*HLuhqu, |Kncrtc-t life t«dkl±i|i P aUrl mj Lnv«etcd Ll* bwilflr 
| rmdpLc tbaE rv rtltifkws Wf]bU** feobdH(lHil 4 a. Rixt, new w<»rbljl|i* ihiit f«5PH^BP M 
a BVl hLpi^lf. 


Tbljd Etlitiwji, |hiint 5 i™ p sdotb T p|i [price icw. Gd, 

TEE HISTORY OP INDIAN LITER AT tTRE 

e t ALBRRCHT WEEEK- 

Timsliia 4 irvm U)t S«Cpiii 1 Rertpah l-ditiuis bv JyllS M.l.SSf. M.A., bJjJ, 
Tjhi s >ihih Zalmasli-ie, FLD, k with tip? Miiciimii nttUv Author. 

Dr. I'll HIZIL IjLi|H.'£t'ir uf SdiAoll Ih IlnJiu. Tf ri|ei t— >Vb<!D I Wu Pnv 
f^-^r uf OiionlJil Diiguu^i iu ttphuiibHiti Oott^ga, I froqntrntly f«lt the 
Nuns mf Bueb fe work to wbSein I «uld rwfer tk vlndtnM- 1 

Fnifw^T Cuwki.U of i^mbridge. irrilwi—"It will 1» r+pfdullj utefid 
la tht fetudentB m um Imliau cbllr^ta «.bil unitvt^Lkar I uwd Mj liu ig fur 






TgURNEH'S ORIENTAL EMMIES* 


nueh it bouk wLsa I vn U-iid.iiiG in Cftlrttfcfcl. Hindu itirdtat* nr? nu*n»dj 
thtwuteil in Uktf Mttoij of Sudctft liletalur*. And that vtAwnc will tuptilj 

lli^m with all tljijr WJlILt MO thtf elibject. 1 ’ 

I'eti ift'M#Lir WHITSEf. Yalr Cdk^Bp Sv hrifciiVpiL, Cgflffl., t’.KA., Wfile* S- 
l+ s wntane of xlionlliM tu wltftn ibe wuik in Dii(ilka% iff**!* to Form 
oF ACM derate lecture*. At tMi hiwt iurfiiinraw they m^h by fir the mwl 
learn rd iiuij mbits tfcatraclit uf iLeLr subject- i mid with their mut juMilktil 
they nil] L 3 li !U[I C-ii-Ui decidedly t h* *4m« rank,.* 1 

■■ I* jcrLiiL* the Burnt eutai |im1hiwI** .«nl lucid . f iwiifclirU ttmwture 

RiOjiOt Till r — I" cuUUdl#) In the YuIiiIhv wot# nritftpidJy delivered m todtiiiiK 
JcfLunM. uid J.L EJ-i" tliueol limit 1 @pi| imhUmdoii loin K-fcaivV UmI&& W I* kj ftw 
the- MH^t icftrjifii jiLi I -itijy tn^lluebt •« tlw iulpjnrt. TLc/ SiaVi.- hurt i rvUithL 
pptoilhlff \ y thu y4dJlii_u uf dl lSl< iuL+t important raflUlU u( i.xflut rt-i:*nctj — 

rv-( -. 


l^oit a vo. doth, tip. xrk— 19 a* by T»r> Lauguuip 

Hupt^ price J.. 6d_ 


A SKETCH DP 

the modern languages of the east indies. 


1st KOBE it T S. CUST. 


Tl i4j Author liifcp AtUim}itnl i" till ny * vaonuna, i-lit- SmtfilfWhteijc* uf 
which |in™d itwlf ^ LiLn naface- Much been written ebons the 
Wtm^ of tile Emt indiin, hut the *f wir kwGWkd;;* b*4 

WD - 6TCII htei). brought !m * foeu*. It purred tu hitn that it might he of 
Ufc * Ui oli.nr. to publteh to nil uralhgwJ fsm Ihi a«to whkh fa* 1 m4 collected 
for hli aw h vUAwh. 



1 t'liU'i^'R-Ud m:hu 4 «. II 
i, ■r pnxfovMM pi five, IkL 
iRUfcurf thE beit.kiC(WTi|«d 


' Tcrj *a** its iU.ii) u-ri.i MilatUrt* 
■jrrfcUim."—* Err*". 


I'ait Svo, pp. ^32. doth, |^tcB 


A CLASSICAIi DICTIONAR’!' OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 

literature 


tit JOHN DOWBUN, MAA.3., 
Vrc<r«*M>r!if lLs.4u*L£Lbi r Huff lMleg«_ 



■■ It i» pi-> itl^dLC 
«| N .:-C : JEwl W# Jijwd Odl 
Lu. Lilltli'i-" iliitwcfc 
^ThLtwrdJpi VBrrifii" 




TJUfAJVW. i- QtlEi'rrAL SESiES. 


Pm| Sf^ with Vitw i»f llt«a, ji|*. e*ii r —I?*, clyifc, j'Hce ^ 

SELECTIONS FROM TEE KORAN 

Rt EDWARD WILLtAJkT LANK, 

Tranilat-Ar *4 ** Th* Ttau-Jcd ftnd Out NibttL*;" Alt., £r. 

A Nuw Kiiitinrit,, Revi>i-i 3 mill KtiIbt^cJ, wiili i m talorMutUHl In" 

STJWffLKlT L.tSfc PuuLX. 

‘ *■. . . lit* booh lanjf catkin jc4 iil tL,i- iMimiljr ad Lba crtnjiilaLJou gf nag c.f JH* 
Kmuifiit Arj'Ulu Ktuikn - if tl|« Elmtt, thi Inti Hr. Line. Lbu w^ll-knowe tre««la|.i>r uf 
tifl "Apihu.-m Nigh.!*' . . TLi- jn-e^nt wittw lii* whin la red Ihe to! 4 * nf hi* 
riUtifi'i wiwk hj dLm>l:iLH thtf i»jtt gf i jfriat dad gf t-I Emritnma nmtliir jnLr-.H^nii^-l 
bj Way Eif comment. in E prefixing ftj illtrbdlLcEJglk.’ 1 ™ T* injj, 

“ Mr. PNt la liotla n BitMfTiwiH aud * Jenrtiid Ijiihfrapltrt, Mr. JftauLe Eclb la* 

tlli . . fg Inf* am li la f".-.-JL-Ld Jf-rrr livLijairy 4 JS 1 J C-rltlirlun to u^urtain ifci.tn, 

AUil for LLtetm-jr *ltUI U frotH-Mit Lhuni In ft eufuliiiBfld Blul nuriillu fnpm w — Jn^'UI ■ 

iK-an. ftJfftJM, 


Poal Svs^ (>[!. *L— 3 SS. cloth. J'Pittf 14 * 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BKINTi a SKMBS uh IIIPREfthliiNH, N"f'lTIE t AND Es^AYs. 

IiT MttNlKli \Y I Li JARS. Ut'L.* 

ISttlE. LLD, uf Ih* LTufuonltj v tfchi itS-.'v FI.xjj HiUltar tlui Ikmalmj .taljltc 

S^LhIj, JSo 4 *H Pfrliwr irf Sniukni m tht UidTgrally gf 

Fafth E 4 lltob t r«".-Lnfi:l uni aopnn-btc-li hy $uutLdcmbio Arlililiuiu, 

with limAiiiitkilin IILit ft Maj» l 

11 in thl* T'llatiiip wn lure EJi« EhuujhllNl IInj tcuUhu (.f * thoughtful man nn k-hijc 
if ihu Emnl IJiijyirLiut queatigiL* QGfiDtttad Yrttfi lf UT hid Urn E.lii| iLcv, , An «i- 
UghtttlE&d ahMTfetat Iimn. ImvdlUiailhgtig iLQilHHgfetteUcd ptmiWit tWe-mr 

]Uuri*Lc.ir W inirin i ^ luiJ lifViiiglit bnl-ira thio (luhja^ 1 1 ; -v ]ilc ±.-lj.iiE fwill nl Elm Inaiib^Pi 
unit nutiPTiLa gf th«* iJUMn* Ihillah inb]«cEa [Lnu i#c mP mutffihcr Ea Ijav* kiui Lij 
WJ gnifl work. Ho Hot Uiiky li^nn. txic llun kn uE gvuiy Kujh*±nmtu for Lliia il>J^ 
i^iArilditaLin to tlui itn-lr uf AutEimi lEUlla , wLEh which w» atouM 1»B 

futillhf-bQl hi? draftrvu# itiu LnuiLt oE cv U jy Euiiuai, PnrHn llhirtu, 
EktiifhLiE. au-:L MoaliciiL fiir IiEp dear u*fOHE|Liai «.( Ehslr iuojji^rft, tLnlr trpftd*. aaid 
lliair UMCiaiElm. - —Tiniif, 


J'gaL gif Jp |.|r. iliv.— ^ 6 , tfl oth, Jjficr 14*. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With m 1 il tlutludiiuu, innuT hoi( I'mijiiiii, njil 1 ‘htaIIsI 1‘imu{« [tutu 

OliuioL Auihofi. 

»¥ S. MUIK, C.I.K., O.l-.L, LL.D., rh.D. 

. All ttSTiteiliEu LL,tP? 4 LlidivJEl tn IIU.dll T""fitrjF. ,r — Ti**r. 

■*■ ■ * VOfonm wlliflt luayba Uii-u 4 ft a fair UlnatTn^-n aUki gf Ibd ^LUrk«ift- 

■114 HuuriL mmtiiLiiiiLi* Jftjfeij tim Iftjfledigpjf Iujtb L-f Lb® beat *1nhakrL" wiklen - 

AJj '. Jk\ily jHkiinr. 





TX: IfflXFKS i)Rf£M AL SERIES* 


&rq<iracS RlitioB, past ph htL“ * 44f ninth, price 1M, 64. 

THE dULISTAN; 

Or. EOSKGARDES OK ftBERH MESHLiV'D DIN SADI OFBHJEAZ. 

TnitwUkA for tlu= Fits* Tim* ink* *tv 1 V*™-, w ith *n IntmJueEorj 

and ft Lifr nf Ihn Anther, fn>m the Atfoh K-wUb, 

By RDWARD E- EASTWTCE, C-B, t MA, K H.S,, M-RAA 

- 1* ft Tcrf iMir ttnderkns *f tb# <rrttfblAl “—TimfM 

h'TIi* new odiLfnIL fei:f-n trm ff been ilindrtd. *nd "dtl warmed bj iflk& tnk* 
mu? IsCMWt tn OrlmUl pwrtr?. Tim ^iltrll In 4 tIVr-Uri Ttwhiuk if Um 
h^bral m 6 m Mr- Eajt^kk'B riuiueiJ traollntlffll . hM fcniE hpclf in 

i *^4™ fMU&ldn ft* tb* »w*i Wltota flf Aara* W'dk*“— 

- It U Iwih fnllLMlj *nd ffTMKfnlhr «weitt*dItaMrt 


tn Tw* Valuing, pemi Ato, pp. Tilt—&n<l *iii—34B. cloth, priw a£i_ 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Ft BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON. Esq.. F.ll.S., 

Li(^ .If lhtBw*dCI»iil*M n 'k»; 1 ■" fr-p.i-ulinpMi'mly roftl.n TmUtnta: L'honUar 
et the LftjfWm BtrtfiOMT ; lala DrLlk-i JtiMkter &L E.I<hd CiH:irt ryf Nrpil, *£., kn, 

CONTEXTS OF VVL. A 

Sj r r . I1(H S -fill III* Ifoufa, And lib, Unit TilbM.-Part L Tabular-— 

F*J1 IK CliAtafclttdT.-Fftff HI Thetr OrMh k l^ntfeb. Iflimbo™. C»«l l <**£*■*, 
flbMSteTK «4 CfcBdltlob. *|tb a lka«ral tbfrt«ijH4**L *rf ibt CHlnuU* thn$‘ in. 

”drcm-'^L-^L Ethi^a** -L Cmtntfrt Y«*taalmiy the tW- 

,*T t br, Uitihri!. TrLb*e .if S*jliL—II Vrahukry «f tb* Klruitt 

Xj*™*, HI, Grall?JB-itl.:.iL Anuljili «T lb* Vivil UnpiAyr Ti:c Vigil giranur, 
_ IV JhiuMlJflf Ibc Bih4nK IM doO at 8 .I .0 Ivimhll lajiir-uaj!- The mirkti# bum- 
1|1Jf V 1 hl the VAyil M HlfUTr^ of the rnilmL RwilhJiit h.— t I- Od Urn liln^l 
Trite oT I Jin fenltTil HtrniL^ 

CORTEXTi C O/ M?£. //. 

arcT1 „v lil.-thi th* JLt»ftotPi»af N«rth wm Indm. Companttl^ 

nftlw TfbiUB, "4 Oija 

a*rTl«W IT.—-t bflrijftuEP id Ui* PnNitkr, 

u_“-|,„ , v - \bodij|(itiP brtSifl EaAtifm Fwutler 

^ LJ VI Thi loJi^Cliin™ JtnnltrtrT, ah'I *Luir pmiwtluci will. Till Him,- 

OcnparUlT* V«ataiU»I ^ Inds-CJOn^ DcrJtm. id T« Da«rrtHi. 

Hp!™* VII -Hi* M.ii'fnUaa Aa.iltlr. lii* ftwu Ml M J • Cum|*rUrtIi*iiiMra 
twiiri irf CaUf-niiin MwoU^L WurlR. 

K *.- ltrt VIII . nnllAd Tjtn ft! IHW^t 

Ud-fitfli il-Tlii itotlKll 1 ® af Cfbln! InJlfc— VwabiiUty -"t th* 

.. . «» i-^n.JH-fc.-fc-ta. 

af the nui ^JKt Wruirfertiu-Trill:* in tfr+KcrthiTTn Himiri 

H 4imS« uj tJi-0 \ILidri- wLlh HcEant^" tWrABnUiH —anppl«B?m fa the 

VotahulArit*. the Ab&nffSna flf ^thcra rndltt ««l C*yb*. 





rxi' r BA'£K\'> OR/t.A'TAL SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN SUBJECTS - 

WiflOid 


StcTin* K-KrtiU of »[mlw 3tMDn bo rvklu. with httnuki on ih*> ffftffM 

Shall jw 4 P1 b 4 n!j of Tibet, 

Becthxf Xf. EEl-ilEjr frrem. KAlhhkAudiL, lh* L'*tJ!.h.L of Xeptl, to Datjctlli jg L»? 
S'kllB.- Meruiyrandism rnlnM*e m the >• t$u of Ne|4l 
BftL-Ttua X!t.—SoRM of U P n ByvtffffLB or La* nhd F*ll« fit 

t'll E fitfttO of Jfc-0] ul. 

-SriTTjnM XIIL—TJi« SaU^-fl Wcth'd. **! maUi-iir Ike P-tIht? drc10qLln.il e-t IIsiuI'mCaI; 
XlfrtLam. 

>KCr 1 rii- *]Y -| , n:-ntnliionco «-T the i Hi", the ,1 Eij^lJuInli. • 

Gi^iub' Lrtt^c* ml i bio ErtiucatifMk r.i Jfci* Indix 

" F,rf ***** Ol' Gif’ ItiM-kntnriK Oi^ of IMI* Mr. Jirinii JTwliceocTrt * Mt*c4l:iiiir ■ 

OUri ■ WLU bfl lOUIld. “rtry Tnlimfc.lft Iwlh t* Che tliErji^i and the *thiwk-gl*t.^ 


New i'lul Attilfed Edition. I'unL Bvo, jjj*, siiv. jpu,. qlv-th, pn-cr 

CHmiBE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, iUSTUmaAL AND CRITICAL. 

Pv J, EDRINS, D.IX 

Author of “Odho’* finer in Philfllt^jv, 7 ’ “ P$3 intern In China," Ae.. Ac, 

"Is -r-nntnln-- a T^t i|t-.*t □( Inirortn-tit IilCi mi«lii>ri ihi tim icjbjEcfc. inch iui ieiiuly 
to 1» f*tae4 by knig-CMEiihuieit *tw3y f«ik ihe Mffutmih 

11 VptiwL tl.L' wSimLr. kn«iw *jf Btu> Wdfle KiDi]»mljEe to it Inr I ha eiteqt of ill 
□rf^hiil raftardR ati'l the wtcnplidt.T with wfeJsb Oil - «MDplkht«l .pypfncra ■«£ |ib1to. 
»phy. litirniULnp^ and rllld.hl ll p r.t fjrtli."—JTrj l.'*\ <j*i«rr*TJy /irt’Jew. 

Jl Ttw wb*l* volume ll replete with Irani a Iff, . . . tt rUmtify* iiioiit citefui .fen*lj- 
rmraL all diLtrrt.tod m th* hSlt^ry «f the rdlfloM ftf the ir«ri<L ajul e*prw4y of thiw* 
whn *hg rotnxrrned Ln the firftpjifntfim nit Chrl#tlftn1.ty. ICf. Etlhlui aKrtice* lu termn 
oE 5«: j t !*• -n-1 aKiTtfiittMn ItiA ■■ ['■"dpw tK*lJ>wcd r iTrfiis |iijrl dli lim hv ?t<nnt 

Enfllllh wfrite™ ,r —-jtt*cnn-J, 


P«il 5 vd. ini IwHw. Ick *54.; 3ml S^stiei, with 6 3lupii. ait.; jol Serial, 
with ?ii% £ clpth. 

LlHUUrSTIO AND ORIENTAL ESSATS, 

Mi'HiTTE?f rtwM thi Yiu^it t&4& ia^. 


1st ROBERT NEKEJHA3I LT'-ST. 

Lai* hfetnRpr of Her M^jeaiy'n Indian. Civil Sknirt £ lion* Secreinry to 
thr Royal Aeiatiij Society; 

end Authurof “The M-jHi+cc-n Lonyniigea v>F ihe Kajt Iiullr* 1 


kijnBf Hubs vlso hrtp dooi~! i 1-^1 i brLLatt life. NjMrniiiUj ilie life of thn hatiYon. 
with io Oiuc I- hyiirixHShy. anrl LLtcmry^^Ufetit."— Acwitr-rw. 

** " n,i> ? r *^ <l 1 ^ lw full nf nfljjjjD* 1 i rfr all’ L ori^hl Tumrirk* " —5- h /vmrr j 
/! Ell* lwt ennutinp A V4i: luiiacoqt d| Inf..r.Tin eeRult of IJilrtT-fii^ v nr > 
nr inquiry, nflflfcctJoh. an-S ope-nSal lull, an I Dial un *mbjrn-tn it> full of lartcliULtiori 
uE fwd f«rf chijujht.”— 

r ‘ EiklMt mKh * tLormqrh *C-ViiiEjtabcie uilh Lhe hUcnfv M ,.| anM^ullie* of Jn,|U 
M tn mmic hi fen tn Epe4k a* ohe Ilhtiti^ V^twhlj/^RAimUr^ Dniiv tirvinr. 

“Hie inithar nwalu with Uio qotSiiKTlty i^t-wn nl a^pvTW^r 
tt-nulunt HHuhtUn With iho wintry alirL thm |hMp]f whkU 
4EAi«itnw_ 


10 nianj nf the 


. II k* Ihlfc 

h Hick 4 TtridJrffl! 





mrsjrgf'S. oxia^tal jhk/aa. 


Fuiil 0 »dv pp. 34®. cloib + prii:*- iS*, 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

Tbti OldrPt frllftitliffi erf Folk 4.^- L*uiuc: 

PK1NO THE J AT «\K VTTIIA V A ^ S T A K A, 
frr (Elaine time KlUtfil in tbs! (mgicmt PfUL 


BJ V, FaUSBODL; 

And TmsuStttwl byT, W. Rjus Davithi- 

^r uifl J t Nil i. YllLuEEIfl 1 . 

_ t m l iJt , m.^.,^ 4 to hK*Hk t«y b? UlB v( -ImlC it* li..xL eEffN 

ami tWMii to bln |.r..liou« liirtti" Tb*f nVn pt^baWy tb* tiv+mi i*pi «mii UitW 
«| llm ..irUlliu] Arvirr - 1 -H^ fr-nn -priait; Ueo u( »^ 

Iti.JU T .u LriLr-.rL.i.’EiMn c-i nlniiH* Pumi ilUqllWtJ^m .ili tlrf 

ni Lmw. fiWr*, ir.u uu- tlutr ramptarnidlfe k*l tlje tartOMi HTftU|« « 

AlmMaK »■* B*##t pflh A ul the J iad|£5n*Tlt of 9o-Eunoh_ — 

H Ui txrfr *.NL«J PliK* Mr. Htiy. |J4*W» M*Hf4 bi* rlfflit lo bfl b, ir:t OH 

Urig Ly SlIj ;iTi- 1= Ljiiclfl tH Uud-4 f.ldEiL In tJw KLfcUuEi vAkifl r KiM jf i» 

firj In T1T T 1 r™ **— iL^jvJj Afnrmtf, 

*• j]HrtH>»TC biwr.-l.-l in llur.-T »—ftW-NI l,|,1 !S3T'S 

.. efIi■- ikvlili II t well-tatabtibbad itputJillon ui £ IrVll arJholM l* n. nitfllcicnt 
"dfij-luj-Ml hl» th,. ttTlu hJ. tmi.Utten.UiMvrvJBB 

rf « -"f ...l*fo. 1 tlrtii Hr KV-< tU'UlL 

lii Uaw Jllitn wu U^r. tlrmi, a priori*** rteoftl «<f 11141 i!i.n il niiHliT* 

llbratiirt lrf ikit rout? | ^n-4 r . . U Wt*fnli r-.' M* rt jucurlj cUfflpUstn jpkiut* 

^■Smj lllfe in i ni-tani* d*J ^vitLarS-sltof* -4 ^ ,.-.rnM m.il pK.,.!* ul 

dJulr rtlatffl to BUIMifWpJnBE *■ Hw? W* «** ***** nS 


frit Sm pp. isriiL-3^, clctl., pi-ic^ 1-4^. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

O*, A VEOtlSAS'D AND ONE EXTRACTS FEOM THi. TALMUD 
THE MIDRASHIM. AND TlIE EA.BBAUCL 


e 1 Tr»iiiUt«i Lj TAL L ISAAC HKR^SION. 

Aulbur irf “ UflittfcLi AfH^fd'Lng 4o tb« TnhiuiJ/' Ai?. 

Wilb N*t» (m*l 

*. tM m » wdiri^ bjrrn «tld- *i*m. * ^^ ^ 

4 ttS«UTa tn i*hcnil lyicr* 

" Iti PHiilv *r4 Cwrtalfi* ■ « tb« luA. 

S W^ 55 «V^^SiSl?™£ ^t lbrvw 1^1 W- ibr 

“■;>, S2"’" . .. . l '" 

J3£K’S3g5S ££&r»**‘ m lhut ^ 

^iSS—^ i-—- 




TSl/SNEk'S ORIENTAL Xt-RIKS. 


^ Ip!i.r« w.,|dk *ru Ita '■Mmir.-n l h urit..;/•■.* JW *h4 < JlmUj.lii aihkc h - JuL fiu.ll 

««ii^£rHS?5S!IfclS* " Jl ^‘ h "‘ ; * ra “ M " ,n *"‘" [ '-“if. 


*** *«• l‘P- *11—1(4, doth, priM lot txl. 

TH£ HISTORY OP ESAfittADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

” “ -- * C- ddi-Clift 


XJJfO OF -\SSYIIU, 


Cta Sfi , i™ , I| “ eri P Ur ** "I*" Cylieilm ud Tuhlctu In 
, lf ’ ’IV,"-' Owllmslhm; t.jjjffkei- wKL a UtJitnmttlcnl AsaJjilj 

efMrhi ««d, KxplJUMtluBt of till! Mi'fprnph, hy Ksrntt. from ihr 

Hi-Liftpinl SylUlmnn. uni Lilt <if EpmytM, it. 

nr e. a. wallis buihje, u.a., utta, d.liu. 

Keeper pf IS,, Rg7]Hi.n *nd AnyiLui Anllqnitje, b the Britiih JUurpnu 
n " Ja * ,)te W -«1 »'"* tl» . UUkifj el E«r. 

ito^u ft X"ir^it a LTCrS»A y . to «>* 


I'»U 3 v 5j 5>|., 448, cloth, pri„ 


the MESNEVI 

{<\uai] r ki.ow .1 U Tide Miastvm Sunn, „ Holt Mtxnn) 
or 

WKVLAXA (Off® J&HT)) JULAUT U-DiS m uAMMKU SK-RltML 

BiKhic thu- Firii 0 

TixpiAtr Kl th ^mr Aawmt *»/the Lift tind Art* vf ih* Author. 

(f/ni-i A m tfAfarti and i>/ *£# /VwciyJttiiii. 


IHu.iriM.I hyt adwUHi of OtwaEtnMto Anecdote*, » Collected 
hr their Hiitoriin, 

llMUKA BllUWO.TJ.DDf An«*b, ee SrLeJIi, Ei. 'Aim, 

Tmhilutoil, end llie Poetry Yenjho.l, i b KubUjIi 

Ilf .r.vMKft w. aBJUiousE. sc.b_ jl a., 

" t «f Will l Jri=dkUI JcTfl,-—Saio ^oj, an,,* 

ygatfftjgjgj* U> “ "»% IW elek 

In tl 4 » SSm 3 ^- 3 SEL n inrportMW fUpfttlHKnt £.( tb* HtrtfctM 






T#&8&EFS OXl&NTAL SERIES 


TLiirii EditioD. Em* p|i, x.— 13a* dotk t |»rtc* 6*. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM, VEDAKTASAEA 

TmitUtail-. h irti copUiai .tnnoLaiEuiLi, 

By Maj^r 0 , A. JACOB, 

ik>iub*y 3tn»li C Qt}& 1 Inspector of Atmj 

Thv tleifan <if Uiij little work k* Id ppsYidB for fniRiibiwiriei, for 

attic t* w|ig, lite the in, kase little k-i-unr for vrigiunl rcwirtk. ml acGus.it* 
■nmtikarv uf iba doctrine 1 ii thr VnUfitt 

■*■ Til* fiHKiwt titl* of tEnjirr JntfA/i wedc CDD*ejfr but aJi Jim .I™ cute Kik.ii l:T |bi 

nil ixEnjunt ol tvwmjtL e in !>* I l=--.l bfc Ilia irntce lo tl.ue Ce*t t'£ tlie \ -frleutHMnL 

cufitoUi, JJliW, 4T« lk««, Jmd hj HIU* wjjtamnl^-jrtUT do fo-SF brio* fo Iriaf Dtl 
tJir HiMect* tkit t It l l dlhgmt aibdenf Will ri»- from tkefr JujrlAnh] wft n * IPW 
■dc-jllil* vsnw uf Hindu pLlhw pbj *mwr*Ilj. UL>nwk - • L* uha «,J Ltd Df 
Itr. kjiul Stmt We bate t** rtrt «fnrt, 


Pcrft e™ + p|m sn.-ala, ckrlk. fine* 6** 

eastern proverbs and emblems 

I LLUFfHATING Out TeL'TIIH- 

Bt mtv. J, long. 

Zkit-Cntw.'f of the J^Muiki Aiiitk $«iety, t'.lLCi, 

11 Wc if^rd Uh* ttoufc kl TjiJiwMf. slid wWa for LC n -wide dfCOlllflfn *pdi nlbritiH 

I'l- h 1 111 'a'i ™“ litranim 

Jl Ali«c«thir. St L* qalfo a f*ail of tSiUKir*. 1 "—GfoK 

»■ 1 l U £l 31 III foit'lr-tfoff ifMJ'jKrrrv. 


Sixth Edition- Font Brtk, jrp, liiL—*?*■ tsfotlu prictr *.■- 

INDIAN POETRY. 

UuutnihlBU * New Edition at th# 

H.f tlji- "Oiu fiuvinda" of JaynJt'^: Tku Book* ^bi The Iltnd «Hf 

fualii r! (UahpJltLmAlttll, pudVrliifll Wl»dr.m fiubi iIlo SbfokMttl LlLtf 

Hklcipfttir-hii, &pd Diticr Orkatel I'weih** 

1ST EDWIN ARSOtD, r.S.L, Aatb^r of ai Tt,t la%Kl uf Aik^ 

« 111 Ibli par VutuiUD L.l Mm** TrlSlsi.iT’* MnM Mr Ed^lTi Ami.il! > 9 i» 

0K4 mr'-S-n . y JbuiirsriDB, tbivikth tlK nwHUlim f-l tL* mrakal liul.-.s. -. 

f... iai rvrT lJ In lUn poetry to *t:i V.utv)* -N wncHuli-. tlK foiUai 1 tk,n K 1 I > i«^ 
l, iuii Sfcfinrn M £Mn Mr, Atu-J.! will bn« mtojIiW^Hf Wi>njr T^'br 
y 11 ^ 11»i. Xi-tfdhg i^Lld Lie ifPLrefbl afcid jlcWLiite eIuil tM (jhtalui fey 

wJAtli SjilikrLA Id pwln^pd in e!m« iT™duel |iEtid ■* »f b*1lLk Wrtlk^J 1 r 

► BWlfctHM l^iUn, Ji*liiIlMrbrw«W RajHia/ 

Iti4ii tbf nllurtwoble tto fons*f i^idi**, n. wlireia but flte «rnp^ ^ typtfl^S/- 

r VfK h LitlMrT Ejia'ILiIi Ih.^t lifl* B¥rr tbroWii Id* mblf nut hi* M-rT » Ibnrwnstilr Inti, 
the w^jnd tSSi fiM*«rn tdn. *- Mr. JMmjrW Rm iw In lito nJmilld |^- 
ULf-ki-^-i of iftHiiiiajic L'MtdAJupl 111 . tliyw mtqhlj <p»c» -i*U> 

*^¥51 ™te ejS^na. rllli tm-W «I 

air ^emr^deii rJtli Ibfl >(ituy 3i«Lr» af tkc tftipW, j4bsS ku ■ rtabue** Jii4 

Hu'Ct*, In IkL- prtein}4 - to ips^jLirfew: Ibdlac 
- ilut bW a* M» pn-ln^* lelli a*, tljfl n^ftrrt* *hkb lie l*n4* Ui- 
lirfwp M A J 






7-XtiANWS ORIENTAL SFKI£S. 


&vb, p|k 536, doth, price 161. 

THU RELIGIONS OP INDIA, 

Hr A. BAIITH. 

TJiini K■.td l i 11 □ l 

Tramlnlod fruin the Fiendi th the ji ta 1 3nrit.j 1 und uiiiLfuice uf the Au£bor. 

Tu>- anther at the r^utit wf tl[bbJiihm, JKjfluderahly niitognd 
“*■* for thr trADbIatcr h nftd Iim r<->,[^Lt -.L ihe Jjiter-Hturc of the iyihject tn 
-La:«fl ; the inBlk^jn ItfflJ, tlitfiefnre. L*? lodhfeil tr|Hiu tie mu H^piivpknt n»f A 
new 41111 improved edkinu of ihc qrigifiaL 

r l* h*£ Mj a wlttublfl annul el tben&lfittMl which, ranrlc* 4 cfliiinL-t 

t^p in the trcai idejsi the nibjKt, l»rt otto a netful wurh tif nlmm p —jttthttmjf 

"Thlt tuliime II a nrprcHJmrtlefei, With eomf%\n\m and addltLin**, uf jui nriide 
- <>11 bneu tvi by the ]-hjii*i| sutlanr t*o J1A1% fitn'lo the # En^xJnrptHlic-de* grfeTace* 
ft^rUgfeuiri.' It itlivrtld tiuleb nbtletf when il fint Jnd ll (ffllkertillj 

aifnrtRed to prawn* the t«H tfisirauity cxEniit. Ilf Ihe V&*1 MlUScci VisitH TO.kh ll 
dtfllf."— TiiUtL J 

" k* ttCl ^ aulj an the whale the heat bill the Hndr ol the rd^lane ef 

BjmIK n|.iifcrt frtrti! linJ..Uji*ip. «likh *ce bfti< tn Kndkh, Tba ptrotbl eMrfc . . . 
'fa'iwa fertt Bnly Lciqi-.irtqdsM Of the fntl» and, JXrWur of eW eipMttiiin, lint lIm 

hiilirM iatntha fnav M4nry 4ik>l the titopet meimlnu of the tfrwt atfgtan, 
f^F it Ll Ui nalltr Wtty ubc, which Ll |iftipu*E# lu ileuffLa* 1 —J/.> f 'nt 

" The □ cj ff 11 OC Uju Work hru I b *i t n ] jl ui. L :aLI y recn'^l]3*fcl |>y llio mui} ■utboriblltiY* 
iMmfalLvU, LyiLb In ifela Lnuntry iUiiL i»n ::.n cmtfalflipt -.-f EzjrupJr H'\X |mlnh£;: 
IbEfi are lew LbdlnnULi faf we luay ^ t]^ wttrti) *lw> w^mUt wrt Jtllw i* ftwid d**J 
•ilnf^nuthn tan I^mhI MpWk$Mtytan Lhe hthlS.wniL.bv r r.,tMe<l in 

ttllr 111 It EL r — Dta&li* JtlTbPlf. 

Si - t ’ r,r h 1 »--rt'ch JH II irth hriA lirXWTl wil]i n niiU tCI J - 'hnr. .;l •'_ gV j [, r y.|i; j| > 


8 to„ ill. Tilt— 153 , pn« fa 

HTOTDTJ PHILOSOPHY. 

Thi sANKHYA KAIEIKa OF IS WAKA KltlSHNA. 

An Eipowtlbii nf the fijiiem uf ^Ith an Appends* on lhe 

anil aj» i»iL 


Dt JOHN DAVIES M,A {CpmUb f ) p 3LJLA.S 

TIie .y«Ei4 of IE*fifk wntelni rv*«lr *I| that tadi* Hm prcibraJ in the 
deparftUMtitif puie |>hIIoe^|>hy. 

“tbfl . flbdk Lb Sir. lM*U» a. tuiicnt onA 

Se^Li b£nj Lr ,1 ■ UiE Lntrkack^ uf lhe pbljuhj|ihy n| Ind^ end efilh^wW 

tLial Le auaj net Iff L.^T In thfibt. In t| W frelqft, he ,u-L tbnl sh !C ^ lt « D J 
K.S-Slii U thn -«rLI«t *n wri lo ^ cOlmr. fnam aloe* 

to ni^iirinu* iiicrtkrtae *lj1ch hti«t In mtyt bqilgMful mjbd ulKiia r Uic urielni.t 
(h* wflirk!. Uu nature ah-I WM«»Crf tii^ end Mi hitirre .LeHinr ' lhJ In kL* ]feL-s,«i 
^Dd iMe Dirt-t 3 w vxhmt* * til* of She Siinkhja *y E[eDL JSi the j*n^ 





r&ffBiriEJrf oai&ntail semies* 


inplij nf ypi^oEk,’ and 1 the mttfi*ctSap of the i^hlcin - I Kj|hU with !■>-*! fchmpon- 
SuMtcr Uhl Visit nnjtinaDii_ J JnFrijpi il AurrA 

-II j Datin'* nlDBf dU Btttdkl I'lklt^nfillJ b »i omfruttiteil l*1» M hM "Portia 
of the drtElnphiirJjI Cif tbrnsgbL Thu r.f Rapl 1*» *hfch 1* kuh! *pl « t™ 31 ™ 

IfttliJB from Lho Sid thy a KZlrikHx ti tie nblf Hmtrt button nf IbOUtOfttr* pf0l4*pphy. 

. „ „ rauinj puAlit* ijl ilwr Lnl-aml ttf til* itltdcni ■■! K,mi itr.iH ift |ii0n- 

BuiMij, uiri vfrlwirt Hr- I tcteri'ni^lhrii It wqnEi! 1.* dLli-cull le 

data (htJfcfl jKiiptB. Eu any .iilttpiatc- maniLer. 5*1 is .-ifuj ifivw K, 

“ wufcapifl hx)k M 4 vhbuLfo addttiun tlHUsr |ifa1]e«i|ditcnl 

Ubft*?. 1 "—jf.tfif flwf flurri.'iL 


F<wt Bvu, |pp- iiL— 154 , ctolli, price 7 i. &J. 

TSTJNI—I ItKJAH 

rsic Eunturi Jtpisrt of mu Kkqi-khui. 

Br THKOPItlLUB HAHtf* Pt. D- 

CTia-i.E-jilirt.BL erf th* Gi*y Collection + Gape Town j Cufropttitllitf Member 
nf the Geo^r. ^cwteiyt Er«4tti ; CarrwpQmliitg Member =rf tltc 

An thropuletfto*l Swlflty, YiEiirui, 4c,, 

"ttid nm Mululiiivnt «r Di- H*hu> Ub^Ln *i1l at a-h^ Cxye 

uiCLk- bill I|j 4 fyn- UiillWlllJ -r EUTfifC. St b. In fiw::, 4 mc*t T*|na*fe «ntril»ddll 
10 tbr ,. .MTtaRd tve *trjdy .rf Fulfil ind rajtltotftgF A or- itmU - -f tlwir wUtfton suj-1 
nyt h°H tr —"■ *b«it in niton* thw# h**fl l«ia i -«Iu]]y 

iwtflii by Dr. Hnb« ini prwrt^i in lib ^Mh| u-liajAtir, curiiNii-t At\d iusprowd by 
wk;At he lui* I’t’-d able Pi HT.il«t frlDMlf/WW- .Ui'r JKrfif 14 rt* jV'irttrab. 
Oibffi 

-ft Li Ml dt p>^J Ibfenp. ’—St. ZflWiM 


In F.inr Volume*, Po*t 3vo, Yp|, pp. *&.-&** price iji* ^ 

Vc4. II. pp. vL— 4 t^, cloth, price ta*. ti*L K Vo], JIL, pp. tiIL—A l-|. 
clvth, price 12*. 6d., Vot IV.* p^ viii,—3.10. blMh. piice in. M. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAH- 

To WHICH 1* FiLi-riXKH S*tJt J i rmiJMiifAllT Dl^Oum% Wtffl 
AdUJTIONATh > t QIB EMUnATMKI*. 

Togeit^r with n Co4it|il*U ItiilrX 8- tW T*iX Fi^iininiiy 
DiBnBrw. ami Xnl^i, 


By lte¥. E. 3A WHERRY. 3LA. F U4 Sum- 

- J 4* lir i b-.k [< IIIt«,n.tn-1 e«5-r pMiflilio ha <°^-V ^ L* na LSmitrt 

i hat they il^tW be imA » ™- the - «N ^ 

prSntiaii. -i ill* f^r lUa *r. ^ * MhMH-.ni will r»-fci*rrf«p 

ftmrt:. 





TX&BJV WTJ OKi&A+TAL SfCXJES 


Third RiUiiOTk 1W 8ry p pp. tl— mB; cMb. pri« 6 b 

TEE EH AG A V AD GITA, 

TrarjitiiitL-i] p vritlL InlfisdticrtUin qjid 

LIV JOHN DAVIES. SLA, (CunLub.) 

“L*l n- aild that ]ls> trafujlnthiEi of tin- EIbub|pLinu| IHlA In, na w* ImU-r tlnu be*i 
ttial bl » apppa^uii tq Oltflbh. ruid Uui ],U riiitok^LiI Kft' i,r .jnktfl 

pflCtxHnr T7ilitq,“—/PiijiiiH jSnntfi#, 


tificixi, ttc tiled Uld EuIuzjhI. Foii Sto, p; 124 , c ]*Hb, pne* 5 ^ 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM- 

TrnniSkted fcj* & H. WlllNFIKLD. il, A.. 
ftnrTiiier*iit-L»* p tat** ILM. Bgn^d CiriS Si-rv'w*, 


l*,3ht Srn jijj h mii. " 3 jS, elath, rric© ic*. &L 

THE QUATRAINS OP OMAR KHAVTAM. 

T!l* IVnnsu TV it, with m Kii^Hinh. Vtrus Tjuanlaiien. 


l!y E. 1L WHINFIKLD, lnt* of tfcit Bon^l Oiril Sento- 


" 11 1 ■ Whfcnfiold Ilw ea^rntci 4 dlStadfc tail; wrLLh rcatklttnifclt! hur«JM. and hi# 

*'T* fc "\ ltlllBr3t tlL% " uw tlfwhu CitJy Itniiir Sir, FUramM'a 

Juliliii tfid MiUfctWi.“— XNchMfH, 


tl,i' iij!»L peuibsii^ri t fcatiip^ ill Uil- QlllNuLIi f wto fheLf prc-fjiunni nrflu^TlL Silfi, 
rttnUnvl with # fttMUam t«**d wot* CR plilL*«,:rph4c Ihflft nrH^I iptfUlb, Ihrir 
,lhd “«"pJriti«f u4iHmh««ii3 thirliy*Weh uimitH th*m “ 

—’-La..lij.fr I rt?fior. 


&?l'objI Edition. Pont -3ru. )>[>. niv.—a6S. dotlij [.firt oi. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE IIP A NISH AES AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As e nlkiShlLvil In * 1LTS1‘, nf A( Li.-[ui r.-rjtliliuT- .l to tile CdfrllUu Jfrrinr. 

tiy AlinHIB,VLD EDWAKp GOffOH, M.A, Lbcob ColW Oxford: 

l'rincijm} of tl». Calcutta afalmaiL 


JhT'w* ^, T L '; u * 0 r J*" Til >crirI ' W« eulthit dmili Ib.t fwall 

*' 1 nujr lake It Up Uii WwV Emiir bf> Oftitor profabEKL — Ht n nf. 






TX 3 *N£jr$ OX IE.VTA L S£Xi£S. 


P*>*t £;v^ p[i. *iii.—*66, doth* prieo $*- 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS 

iti CAUL ABEL. 

■'Aei liml nwtlw4fif deling with pldkiOldljiCftJ quulliHii' iHfJ ini Frail * 

iraJ haiiuill Sn'ciLW-t E&tli« i itUtf wiic ■ I fj* ta^LiikaELEkp «4 the —^iyri*i<ra-riJ". 

11 Ur, Abel H hn fljipmBiit fromvbw it 3i pIcwHirt Uy*i\Ser. Ii*r he write* with 
oulhuiljBirj nod lenijwr, iiaii hb EUHleiT '>vtr tli* LniMbh l^Hpuga Din him to Iw * 
ekuutiplmiii trf unpufMliUr ^lsx’tri’jre*L p '—,4 t Ai«mi m 


Port 8 fi-|i r Li,—sBip d«t|i p (like m 

THE SARVA - BARS AN A SAMGRAHA ; 

i i]L REVIEW OF TilK DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 

PHILOSOPHY, 

1 ST MADllAYA ACHAMYJL 

fntiuHM hj E. B. COWELL. M. A, f Prrf(-or of ^nkrit in th* Vniranitr 
of L'lmihriil^ nnil A K, GOUGH, ALA., Pr.ifi^wr of PtiikpopiLj 
in tbe fn-Jiiituiwy Cflllflt CiScntk 

Tbb work u ah i ntaircrting iptefrort] Hindu entka] ability, The 
author puses in n’Tjr-w the sixteen jihlW*|iW»l ujmlvmw 

cur rent in tho fubiruenih Oontoty in She Btnith of India; "nil he giro* »b*t 
■ipjjnnci lit him to bfr iheir im-it ltd]^otUi 4 ti:mats. 

“ Tun trt,lL*tiilnn L« trn*IWitflhj tiim iffh-.-il. A ptrtraetrd -iJetuU ILi l J -' 3lJ S 
where Itiun 1% * Hvtns tm tltbifi, I-** fimHli.rij*I Elm traMhiT'** wiEh Indian 
th-'-'UiihL'"--JilfMfpa- 


IWt &vo, pp. aloib, prrt 141 , 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

from ihe Tilton of the K AH-OVUI. 

Rt F. ANTON VON SCHtEFNFK. 

Dupe ioto Eafliah from the German, *kb an IntrodueEjm, 

Et K K. S, RALSTON* M.A. 

^Sir. KdiUHt win®* iiHino L* to fwttdUr to nil l*.vrfi nE HuwnlF Folk-Uur, hai 
■up,. lint *nmr fc-darfitU*B W*.tum nnaJtijfl*' eji.t fwrmJlrb, Jiawn. for Sfctf pari, 

Hem iPlarimltt jhim-wc*,, Eu tJiu I'juti-Tii. Ci-|t-tjilDi, ^iiUoiii 1^™ tUo ^n* <rf ^ 

dlvEnfoua Qt the TlbflUai WH-Tid ivnik*, “— 

-Tin tfwt-hrtui . . . miuld .«-] r Ml« tom toi^r W*. An 
non tlw k-dluff firfta Eh* EEv#i cd t|v«e ichiilar* w bo hare ti.^lr 

^llrziEl'll to fiiftinr * kVAWfidai id Mm TUmILhK litimiCHra ud --Cfli>Mi« 

H Ou?fhl totiilewti nil who cun forth® FatL, l^r rnnu-Siifi wtortow. or fet enn 



T&VMNEn ORIENT* T4 SERIES 


PimJ Sra h pj>. kpl -i 2 ^ p doth, priw ql 

ITDANA 7 AEOJL 

A CCillkltio* or Vk els "Eft rtify u thk Bvdt^ust Cakos. 


Compiled by phabmatrAta. 

bKi™ THK NORTHERN BIUliHlST VERSION iw DHAHHAFAIia 

Trai, iJ* t,*,J from tin- TltwlAb of IHuilL-hiyur, wit}, Note*. «,„( 
Kilncu fmm the Ooamfatwr «f rnwijnp.™n«M, f 


Bj W, WOOr»V|LI,E ftOCKHILL 

Hr- ]fe«:«|jiU* pn.MPif vi.rit lj til" lint (ji.fj *rM l-!> LuH;-.|uiee will lv jimluei 
hr* tnorr isedfru, .4 i N , j-jj t „, L u .. £ K?* 7™J"J 

G r l" IaI C tp " M* krhuK l Ud *? riTJtr *^ T1 ' v retail, ww 

2*SRS3^*^. 


Jn Two Volnma, jmitfivo, ft* niv.—j». oJoth, MeompuJad hy « 
Laiicunge a.Ia|i, |irio id*, 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


l:v ROBERT NEW ill A St CUST, 

B*flrf.Ur*t-I*w, «<1 lntn nf Her a^tj , CSeit SJotrier. 

ffaton. f?wt h “ K " ,trtTri “ l™d'tw ■ wtuk Bl t*!ij, In Hinpil.tlu *twUn**, H - 


Fifth Edition. Pf»t Son, pp, ie.-a^o. doth, p^re fid, 

outlines or the histort of religion to the 
SPREAD or THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

tot a p. tiele, 

D«tot nf n.rnlnt!. IW. -nr «f the Hi« nry of R«ligi<y(i« in the 
If nlvenitr of 


Trah*M*d Aunt lb* fJutch | 1V j, K«TL1S Cwsmii SI, A- 

Hi Wqw Uxi-Icm irf ku Rbn nmrAlit tbrt jv+utp nr*t> laH-ii »k ^ o-inth.. i r . ~ 

*U»W ptudj-. riT MuAAn Ihv r.- k ,|. T |o j-.-i-t, -* j,,,.. , r , ' V' ,L,k o h ' and Libfi- 

et taT^lL^tl.ni. into rlL, rrllKlo... £ oK ° f 

«i».' If IU> little btnh «» , - .- will hn i i 

Ihlt I Jtano w MW, rarll w ]t , w .kohl™ „J, n ,’fc 1 ,"' f hl wnr*. 

Mb HuMTUkM hiivm . 1 -rc-iiL vim th* .nn!*,' .t , hl , far ««« wi..r 5 b 

f* th , ‘ full ■■> iiifnrmni, tiB*. „ ;: l i "i " L h r *.'_ ll i"l lT b ,“**S tn 

■ hm »" 1 **«-. • -tatk. rmiti of wi ^rss^s **■ 





TE&BNER'X ORIENTAL SERIES* 


Rrt 4 »*l HditScm, Prat Svo, py, 27&T fltot^l, pH<W fiil- 

BELIGION IK CHINA. 

By JOSEPH KDKnra, u i>., Pom. 

C&ntaiiii(VS n Brief Awcmni uf the Thfir* Izeligie-bi ef the l 1 fciinne. with 
on the P«>fl|H 5 rti of rhmtiiii Canvenibh waitingi-t thut 

IVnple. 

" I?r, fcaiLlM hi* fcr»Tl larawl olThiUj] III t*4In* lh* tnrti4 M*l <dmi ooiLipIci pbMei 
Qf g pinion, m\> u Ip fir* tm *w«Uat of muidmU* teJil* ol thft 

“Ah n mlMtonvTh tt hM I»ttH ]»art irf 1UU WWlw' 4wty In jfclMlj iKe 
ratlgjub* In CliL&ft, &nd hi* lun* ne*|d*orH in Hup cm*miry Jim =raUe4 hllta I* »:*|u:irc 
nU mitHWI* knu-w^-itffl Of ^lPin u UMJ-Jli [ireflcnt "-SHu 'ta, frrm- 

m g| r £,| M ini.' viUikaLfa worki of wW&ph thin h n mtciRd «ti miltb: u. tin*. 

from : bp LI mu thul i*™ [hj1*UbIi«I, U*IL ■lJiltdllll .mtL.-jl? Him xnfaiid 

iif wlilnb It tM*I*.“— A'tfNeiMfw-^wf, 

»■ l>f. £dkkl4i l may Ob» he n* turnons lire fiHT ftuU^rilki -'ft; 

L.'IlLu ■ ■ 7 rcMiltiHi and ktgUI**,"-*ntLiA far* IT. 


Pw* ivo t lift. eloth + price 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 


Diritifl front Tibetan W«li in tin l!t^ii-l^;ur W.J IfeUn-hifur. 
FoUftwtd foy D^tlMub fcfaC Kiatorj ol libel uui KhvtcH. 

Trunbtlid h f W. W. UOC'KHULL.ml Sf^irlury !■>. L#g»ti(.b in Chinn. 

*JTti» nhu» 1 »nfn wtinir.i.f t.. Lb dilwa.ro m.'l fd™ »ltb -Mtl* tlio uitW 

hu thjnrtH#! uk t Untfcl Uwiwdu.ld«awi™i*t«rtP¥ '*!«■ hi* ■*- 


Joct.”—Ti-nM*. 

W4ai T* aporf^Eitod T»r thawi Wbii, d <rtir\* thmwlfi* to tun** EhnSdhLH imdki 

iPhiih him of Uto y*n* Uk.N m tliMto Vwtcn rv*M.ni « i*wk*hi* ^ d^xrfop* 

t tb* 3Iul ii v j 4 i™tal LbtYWiH a* bdnE ^^htn rdldBRt Tib«Ejm 

WuJfc., wwtis iNirlvn" tif irhlEii, iwre iiudf»d tr,fch*3itfti, |un ±jnt y*tAttneto4 
ttit 1 B.LtanEJc.b of Kholhff Thr TcJoiBH .P ilcfl n andci.T itortw lxiitbK i.|M, tur: 
w ^W* EWffilU nil L ih* origin ^ c-k-*« rweniod in Oh «**■«>■ 


Tliini Bdiiifin. Pa*t *Ito. pf>- dutli, |irvee 16*, 

the sakkhya aphorisms of kapila, 

With HLa»lr»iivt Eiif«r« from the Cottrtmnltrin. 


T«lj.l»lfJ ^ J. H, BALLASTVKB. tL-lt.r J» l<r rrinffijrtj of the IJtn>*T».« 

bliwdbr FIT2KDWAII1* HALL 
t . ™| «« 4 rii 4 liiin *rf lutaiur mJ KhrjluiihJp, iof »ltkh 

. £'* «*T — - «- ^ *W ■" “* 

ifrrvfiP, 




rx MAX'S OftI£tf TA £ SEit /£S, 


Poii 0 vo + p|k. xl^nii. -jgXt T atuih, price ia* L 

THE OEBIfJAKCES OT MAKU. 

Traj™ktcJ thin- S.ii^krit, with ir, IntrodiietW, 

Bt tlu ke* A. C, BTTJlNKLI-, Ph,D t G.l.K. 

Cdmpktod mm] B-liu-t hr K. W. HOFKJS 6 . Ph,I>. fc 

erf Coining Coll*^ NY, 

er rJii 1 , ljt! * rc * : xvI ' , k #W tli-a- rltadflui; iif ■■n.^f.Srigy nhd |Lg hi«MV 

?» ***?*««-_ Jt i. * p*U ten. !* ffnE ... i. * Lk ™ 
L E * f mi - wm*.d, nr I cmFipatantlF tma*l»ttHa 

/"F** b ^ wm ID P^ Mmbotmt tlun ISunkrill Cu ff L-r & UJ 1 4 «*ik tr«id»Ur.n 



in Two Vplome., pnt *™, pp, jdL-j.B ij.il *i.- 3 ia. doth, prfct > n 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-CHINA. 

i-loprinr.'il fni.ti "i.fdfvrnp!-'! Orient*] H^rtirr, M " A-Utie Jb-.r,t";h» " 
ADrf lb* “Jaam4 a i thir Mtit of 

cij&rnxrs of rat* /, 

I -sfeliid .\c:i.!! ii j ii" i ef Cju^al,. % Hkhfed Tnfijshm- 

,inii ,!l Wrtl *»^*ru«. 
'**■“* irum *■ j—i 

IV. ^mUla, ,if the EataldhilitiiciiiL srf U F*nm* 

V. —Th« Gfi| nf Li in on |f. lij Jkihii U^donih]. 

Sr*! T ^ i r ^ at * 1T ^P^Ii. [ rUm 1 i ar JSiilnnU^ l5y Jpfca Mji*Joeli1i|. 

X W « k ^™ j b / u . l,1uJ ' 1 ^**=““1 UUmar , u ,. 

A«wqt rf tJh* *Urtie (Jam 9 f ftfo»WiJi. 1 .Und. By hut* 

££*“■«'*“»« *»»■» 

SuLim sTjJbViil },' 1 Inll ' l,,l “ lJ “ r *•“ w I*l*n.J«. litau ofl 

By «iuE 2 ruS,™to > l >i f D 1 ’' ni ““ f F, "“ Flrt * ,h "A™* "h eridM-wqfe, r^d. 

1> h ® ■** Litan ‘ t 'l» <*f Ui. Initu-CblniM. Saturn*. By J. 

if 4 *"" 1 * * l l^yht Dudn tte t.W 

tkM^rtbaMdaywu* 

Had the MffHliOQHtv Woudi. 

I—ClLniat* iif aii i|f Af mir. 





iXirBNEX S OXf&KTAL SEflt&S. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RZLATDfO TO INDO-CBINA— 
CO Bt!BCL«L 


XUl — |nKrt|>MuN *t fiin**|i*;.ir 

XVI1L —K^trattl r it L$I tor fruMi J- S^'W, 

II3C^t»qrfpt>0ft«lBlawQ^ HP II I .| T 

XK All Aftfaimt k.f SfVrrJ JilmtH pti-to* MtinJ Ih P"■ v■ ■ - w *Ua*WjV My 
L °^L-Nulc-otL the lm»cri|itu-nfi lrM» 8laijP|Ki«* W PrwllW# Weikiky. Mj J W 
XX SI —l>n M Jn*cri|ltk« Trom XcH^LaIl By SJcHt A'-'L Luflh 

ttl l l — *l 5fo tie* <4 ilk Alphml«t# iifti]tF4iBiptifcp* I'L"UiJa 

tSIT - a.jftrllMi Iktinwef QmQ\mm&W*t H&*Ti4«iti liie iR.haii AnfBJptlitrn 

XXV - Export, Oil til- TLei ul H« NrlHi ** tfwfttL By Opt, 0 B Trcm-j.,^ 

x'w'l —K»u«W«C JEnnP-l ^rtHTtacfc «y&|*.a.U rumMmn. 

vV VIJ. W be atlill* l» Cijvt G. II Trem- hIkW'd 

>;Xa ML -- ■ i i l;<port i i* il.' Iln ■•■* '■* * " 1 '“' 1 '■ I" 11 31 ■ :i!u ' ! ' JJW 

XXtX.—Aniiy^ hj| Ihrii rmn from TxfsJ M*t Mhitfyl, !4 j'I -f Uiuc^l- u^ itvM 

^XXX* -Rufrirt al a Vb*Lc t> ■ (hr Fqkelml JtLvm, ui d -1 ■ niu Tin L ,-cmJIHd* III lh« 

XXX8 -Hcv.-.ft mi H Ik'Ui- fracn til# Vfaalh id lh* I^ikrhfili k' krflH..Lmi JhKi.ee 

ArnHwfc the InthlUiLi J RlKH to tfci* OnEI i-rShm, By Ci|xt, Al Jrmr mhl t4ft J. O 
¥ ' XXXlt -IkiHiTl. te:,frtfllOiTh a. fl, TVs rnrhhttrfl «n the Prl«< n-f W*rf*i TUiOrt 

XIXII l, - ™ tkd Wlfartlit hjHfck. u[ Ur*»f ■i.tau. By *. 

X XX S V, - Furthar RenuUkd- By K. S^yth. 

apjVTAA'rJ OF VOL. if. 

XXXV.-GiU* 1 ** id InWMai Malayan Ptrnlam)* will IdudL 

flv Tt»^4Jr» ConhiF, «. D. n . „ . 

XXXVI -j'll, tbd I*, i! *lrf JimMUm flfldagff *f :-l^- Ml J - IL 
XXXVSE--^ntWu* "i repaid taUltii^ 111* XI^U}-*1J P*vln«4U ainl l*t^i 

r4 e3m biAulat L.-LledMuh. ImMltfiit Emg lb* E*^l ^.itii. 

1 "xx X E X1^- Slurn^i fkitn ish Ctf-ti* - tLE. By h. Kjrt h, 

l.y kj,jHiHjtt&E™l 0 IS. Trenicfcthwre- 

f^iiftnl Ipdfl*. 

Iptiei Of Veiumj-iiUt Tumi*, 

l‘ k Ll i if ^letfL ->1 Oelioni mnJ iStalkOdndT* WWaiTUi|{ lu t " fl 

U -p,.* TLHH.ni lTtut.il ■lpnurtflOnFTMKv: ^- r Eiuii^hlUd-ll* ^Jl«1u hT .«bEiuDry p 

■.' - ^‘Ititlliil* * ^**r tnaiflTttJ iSJ’-fc lln|»'Ft*nt rablTJlMUbUt U> 

JfrrLgje 


Pu*v 8T9, pp, IU.-7*. cJolih I'rke s*. 

THE SAT AK A3 OF BH ART BIHA El. 

Treailitf^ from Hi® 

JSyi^HitV, It UALK WORTflAM, JLiLA.it. 

vt Ji^Eifwl, Nurth liflTun, 

- jj.Vir Tl M r " Uok Ki..- * muii.il lllii *J.J 1 .,’ii.ty u! wp«®l* U 

—*t. j^i«* r «;*»«•- 




T X 'S QKJE.YTA L SEKiES* 


I'mt ft VO, JhjK cfitfth, |iri0c4L 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS PROM BURMESE 
SOURCES . 

Oil. THB NIT] UTEftATOHE OF M IIJ1A. 


Iti JAJIE3 GRAF, 

Author of “ EtHiNfldT* .if I*uli OrMtUnur," "Tnuiitoiionof rb„ 

1 ^llHULIbOL^JiAjlJ P| &.j;_ 


Wi>nl Lli i. Mui^lrr^t Ui “tundi mt 1 * iu m Edmnut 
ijellJ L-iudu Iji in CMiurute lijT^niciiiuih. Am ii^pUud to iK^hj it ia » 
t™ fur .« wj£k> bwlBdti nmxkc^ * n d 

furi'u a r 4 P 1 ** 0 ^ ,&cla Eau ^ ttm ^ rv-duMrf- Al 

furiiL tLm Liartflttif of HJJ ILldlVidu-l Mill LuttaiDc^ l,| m i D bj, r^Utio'n* Ni'l.i. 

**•£■•» »l ihLi kind fa.n hw„ 

w»d «JI i i-' i.Liiijih of iutniitieu. ^ ’ 


Iw flvio, fcp. tKdL oLi J 33u s cluiJi, jjtfofr ?i. &L 

MAOA7I I M A 1 N A V X : 

L I [ L H f’l | L ITU A b t <>I ' j 'LKTS (fif MAI' LAN a J A L\ LU- f JX I >1 N 
JtlUfAMUAl) I ItUM. 

Trumbtad aihd E, M. W II [OT1EJJJ * 

Ul*- of ILAL Ikii^i CiviS Ckfvtn. 


P<iitaMo. p]t, viiL AJi.fi 3*6, o3«tli, iidi* ich* t4. 

M A N A V A-DIAEMA-OASTBA: 
the code of manu, 

Omhuyal San**hjt Twit, with Oilman, Nm a, 


ProflPHir of Sublime IN |Slc UlillW 


3tr J r JOtAT, FKa p 


uf Lnw in 


Tj *”* 


The lUle NMi tf n«d by Sir Svmua Ju&n u> i\ u f^, i - ^ S1 * 

iJrtnt Uw Souk „f tb« ain.iu._u i,iL k ( ^^3 **H-tbo*a 

F“f l » iu it li.ni prob.Uy n fir h “ 1,H 

*>»» ... *» reli.]£ «Ii;£n " , T rt l r ^r r ** T‘ 

:."svr."„sf ;i" '■ »- •sssffsr.sr 


lw Bva, |h|h 315, elcrtti, I.rte^ jr S . 

LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK, 

itt FlLkHUsttit HENRY BALFOlflL 

Antbur of l+ Wifclfi mi d Stn.jp, fn>m iL* f nr FAit - -T^iit iv.. -p 

Iiili-niMfciit Phrwibi in the PnldB S roil«|ii^H* er * J p 






THUBA'KK’S MtlMUTAA StitC/£S. 


In Twu Vulirni**, |«ui an-, |>tu jefi «nl ft-314, doth, jtrtf» ;j». 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO CHINA 

E.liiM fcy K- HOST. VU.D„ kc. kt,. 

LkbrntiuEi to the hnJj* Ofttcr- 
Snxwtl XElUtAi 

fur ibo Sttnicj Blurb uf ihe KuJmI Asiatic Saaictj from lbe 
SlalAvan M tku H ^Trnluftiuuk (LhJ JoUt)*l" of tbfl IRxLuVliui 

frrtfrty, mill t bv "JounmU" uf thi AnUtic Sodrty <*f 1^S*1 P ib* 

ml! l:*ijiil Aratlc Sbdelfe** 


Src^bii EdilW PuitSro, [ty- *Ii + -5i% datb h priw ifc. 

FOLK TALES OF KASHMIR 

lfr tl» Kkt- j. HINTO* KNOWLE*. P.K.G.S.. As. 

Mitiiouary Ip tbo KMbiiiiri- 


lii Two Vwltimy*, Jwrt jip, lib-yb usd a.-33** cScith, priet? au t 

M^mJE VAL RESEARCHES FROM EASTERN ASIATIC 
SOURCES. 

Y* ADM AST* ToW^MLW THK K--KVA'LllLi.it Uf THE Gj£0U jLAWIt AtfiJ lllAroUT 
UV Cesthal a*h Wkhteii* A*ea PKOrt the Thikteotii TO ThE 
StYttSTII^TII CmMl. 

JIT H HKLT^ HNRU>HR, 1L&., 

Furnish PkijiidiEt) of tkj# HuhIm* LtgulMi *1 Ftkiit, 


Fuat ifo, pjir Aijtrii. aiSi doth, I’He* iol 

THE LIFE OF HIUEN TSIANG. 

Bi the S 11 ASIANS HWUl U Ajfh YEXl^FNC- 
Wtib !* l J rvfwH ountatol dfl mi -is^ouiti of thy Work* uf IImns. 

Hi tsAlTUEL BSAL, If-A. 

{I'nb. CoIL, C*mb.); lWcuor bf ^liiJrf^ l' bWtirtlip Coll*^ LuudoDji 
itoqtar of MTurk. Norihuui twri*OLi p .kc, 

Author of “ EuUilbul R^or-l-i iif llm Wrihfti WuiLlJ,'* " Tb* Sulcw&tic 
Lcgftiui of Sdtv* Boil**" Ac. 






TXUBXXXV ORIRXTAL SMRIK.W 



Pdal fivft, pp, ii. auil 53a, nUk%h, price ax». 

ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS 

On thr Qrifftm find If ijtorjr a/ £/i.; f'rtptc &f India . Thru JUifyiai* .1 ,uf 
Inwiitmtinmt* 

ObU«i*l r Tmbkktcd, hjjJ ILEiulntril. 


Et J. mJlK CM.fi, 1 XC.L, LLJj , Ph [i r 

VW r i. Htteeholl asp Lr.^Lum A.-m.vr* ay thk Obiqin or OAitr^ 
wtt mi inrjniry into it* E* Sat* nee lel ihu V*dk A^u. 

Tlam! Edition, Rewritten, ami grflfdij Enlarged. 


I'oii S^ F pp, *ir. *ntl 5*4, d*bh, price 13*, 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH SLOE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Bf J ANDERSON, 1L0 +1 IL-D., F_H_H r 


In Twls Votann, |h>*t S*g. pp. nit. uml * 1 *. 4Eul jC« 4, c lutb p uric* ji>. 

A HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 

ROMESH CUfTSLElI DUTT, (M.K 


■- Mf l>ilt ki-u RlEenipIflii to pupdlutMi VxriMiJ 9 lu itn4fld»1fiell 

MjmM rrttP w-T^pl Lh bub* r^peet* Hon* b« baUtr p^ E ^] for Lbs ta%k 

] ; B “ ■ - * *■ *£ " lie aLUmtli* nHgini] %**U Pi .jx-ik for tbtnwErci; 

hlfl U tbw AIM with &±ipxcu jeuL tmutaad wttli c^ri - and thu qe- 

1 [ltb ta^M Mrr tif Rn*lji** and icniraii in wlibih w( nEwny*. iLta-i 

** * lfc,S "*W™ "hit M p-!ri3;iiK.|i> S I, S 144 wrl t ten wstu «fitblutum, 

T a clear f»wl «PKt, mint "llliM.jL tJui H4fldl**4 dl*.pl ty u.f oniiJitimt «rL| r ll 

\ nrM i!*™ 11 faftnwt* -an U*a whulg I kimw of nti Wnrt wJlinh H>no 

better 1* enter imn tSie tpitilui wtiink, I 1 ..L 1 .UJ thou^UI, 4 ,rwb 3 Pij |. jntm furtiiJlEnx 
ICu-H:i^ -'U. ]1 1 il in. m jt ii- CVil^wi, PuHr, (Tnkfci*4^f > 


8vo, 1IJ-. ii i. mill M4. dgti B pru*7*. f*L 

LAYS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

IS IT HOMES II CHTTNDUl DL"TT K DIE, 


Pu*l Sro p pp. mv, iLtiJ 500, cloth* pt{c* &k 

A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF TAMIL PROVERBS 

With TiHbiletfaHu^Rxpluiitkiiu^AHd Indicev^ armpge.J bj HEUHAjf Jvuiw. 


iV^fc £vrt + pp. K\i. urid fEutla, price 6d, 

THE FAITH OF ISLAM, 

Hr Hnv. EDWARD SELL, 1&1X, M, ILA.S. 

SeCubil Ed 1LI o-ri, JEcvised *tnJ LEibr-rtL. 


’ ^ , rf 4 ^ ^ 3 3lLp V 3iJ . i,f Il a K- V&a ** 

or Dr. r .inUimR liefura tbn Judkkl OumuIUbb o| t|te Ciruau-Ll 

««'C* tol Uie S'flW L'l-ilaili dtit. Ur. Hcll'R jcomnittjt Hie IIIalE-Jal ifdirmh ».i tilt 
«I tl uJlU ili k , RULbiHtf* xlul LkJ rm lU. *-.l^__._Y_ ._ _ , T _ , 


trudltbqwl *nifcji>rlr¥, alid ibe Tru iLhrh r«ibtu|^ to Itn r-u n.1 jhtn*' IbHUenn] la 

F^fff T C1 ^ WlLi IS* 1 * '!?' ' MPI E " lltir S era -t J -Hs4, hi"n: ftvciiratk-ty !■!>* 

tteldL^L-ulUm et bUu *+4 Aute — -fasi rv Uaz Fwu* bi Siio ^raircn^ 


LONDON: K.EOAN PAU^ TBENCII, TRirBNKR if CO. 
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